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WE are citizens of no mean country, and yet I wonder how many 
of us could give a definition of a word which we believe stands 
‘for so much in the world—Englishman? Outside the lawyers are 
there any? And how many know that with this year there came 
achange which greatly affected its meaning? The Frenchman 
is in the better case, for his law is clear-cut, and in one of the early 
articles of the Civil Code there is the curt declaration ‘ Sont 
frangais,’ after which come the different categories of French 
citizens. ‘Faire son droit’ is part of a French gentleman’s 
University education. The Codes, of course, make it a much 
easier task than ‘ going in for Law’ in England; and all French- 
men have a natural aptitude for picking up condensed informa- 
tion, acquired after a century’s experience of Code-language ; so 
the great majority of Frenchmen would be able to give you the 
reason for the national faith which is in them—‘ Dame! parceque 
mon pére était francais! ’ 
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But until the beginning of this year 1915 such a simple 
expression of faith was denied to Englishmen. It was not the 
canon of our nationality that the son of an Englishman should 
necessarily be an Englishman. The third and fourth generations 
of those who traded in foreign parts might well not only not be 
Englishmen, but have no nationality at all—that is, to put it 
practically, might have no Consulate in those parts where to lay 
their grievances. This singular state of things has at last been 
altered by the ‘ British Nationality and Status of Aliens Act, 
1914,’ which was passed on the 7th of August, 1914, and came 
into force on the 1st of January of this year. Not pride of race 
but pride of country was the keynote of our common law of 
nationality ; accident of birth its governing principle. ‘ The land 
of my birth’ was the poetic version of the common law; with 
truer instinct as to what should be—an instinct, if I may say 
so, very much alive in the present day—the Welshman sang ‘ The 
land of my fathers.’ 

British nationality by the common law was conferred by birth 
within the British dominions, with the result that many who would 
not be were Englishmen, and many who would be were not. The 
latter category has been gradually diminishing in numbers by the 
operation of certain statutes, and now the new Act has prevented 
any further additions to it ; but it has not relieved from the burden 
of British nationality those whose fathers are foreigners but who 
themselves happen to be born in British dominions. Thus our 
law blindly laid the foundation of future trouble for the indi- 
vidual ; it deliberately created for some the absence of national 
status involved in ‘ no nationality ’ ; for others it deliberately im- 
posed, and still imposes, the complications of ‘ double nation- 
ality.’ If trouble to the individual were the only consequence the 
law might drift along placidly for another fifty years; but there 
is lurking trouble to the State. In the second part of this article 
we shall see what difficulties a law of naturalization, drawn with 
a complete disregard of consequences, has brought in its train. 
It is hoped that these may be remedied. But the difficulties 
which a law dealing with nationality left untouched, for tradi- 
tion’s sake but for no other conceivable reason, are past praying 
for; not even the omnipotence of Parliament would be invoked 
by the boldest legislator to kill the evil. What is this imaginary 
evil? Wait till some German spy claims his liberty from 
internment by habeas corpus on the ground that his mother 
happened to be in England when she bore him ! 

The traditional spirit of British legislation is to remedy griev- 
ances as they arise, never, except under dire compulsion, to con- 
secrate a principle for all time ; and it has dealt in this way with 
the subject of nationality. As far back as the reign of Edward 
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the Third protests began to be heard and demands made for the 
modification of the stringent old rule in so far as it affected 
children. of Englishmen born abroad ; for commerce followed the 
conquests of our Kings in France, and there were many such 
including not merely children of merchants but children of the 
King’s fighting men—‘ Henry son of John de Beaumond, Eliza- 
beth daughter of Guy de Bryan, and Giles son of Ralph 
Daubiny, and others which the King will name ’—and children of 
our Lord the King himself. The matter was brought, more than 
once, so it seems, before the Lords and Commons, who recom- 
mended that a law should be passed on the subject. But Parlia- 
ment was about to be prorogued ; and as ‘ceste besoigne demand 
grant avisement et bone deliberation coment ele se purra mieltz 
faire, et plus surement,’ further consideration was deferred. This 
was in the seventeenth of Edward the Third. And then the 
plague came necessitating further postponement ; till the twenty- 
fifth year of that King, when ‘A Statute for those that be born 
beyond the sea’ was passed declaring that ‘ children born abroad 
are inheritable to the estates of their ancestors in the same way 
as those born within the realm.’ Thus ‘all doubts and ambi- 
guities’ whether they could inherit were ‘ put away’; but the 
cardinal question, whether they were British subjects, was left 
unresolved. The better opinion is that they were not. So the 
common law of nationality remained untouched till a first inroad 
was made by 7 Anne, c. 5, explained by 4 George II., c. 21, in 
favour of children born abroad of a British father. The question 
seems to have got mixed up with ‘ naturalizing foreign pro- 
testants,’ and this probably prevented a fuller consideration of 
the vital question. Later, a second inroad was made by 
13 George III., c. 21, in favour of children born abroad whose 
fathers owed their British nationality to the earlier statute. For 
a hundred years afterwards nothing more was done. Children born 
abroad whose fathers owed their British nationality to the latter 
statute were the only persons who.could be affected by the common 
law; it was a case which probably did not often arise; and 
even then only some most untoward circumstance might bring 
it, and the consequences, to light ; so the rule that the statement 
of general principles must be avoided in legislation whenever 
possible prevailed. Yet it must be noted that an Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee, in 1901, proposed to increase the ‘ no- 
nationality ’ class by repealing the statute of George the Third. 
Why, no one has ever been able to understand. The fact that 
the Royal Commission which, sat prior to the passing of the Act 
of 1870 had made the same recommendation is hardly a sufficient 
reason, for the passage of the years is supposed to bring wisdom. 
But we have attained to wisdom at last; and one thing which 
3A 2 
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stands to the credit of the Act of 1914 is that it has brushed 
aside these anomalous provisions; the son of a British father jg 
now a British subject irrespective of the place of his birth if 
he be born after the 1st of January, 1915. For some reason which 
does not too clearly appear this provision was not made retro- 
active ; and no relief has been given to those whom the accident 
of birth abroad had up to that date deprived of citizenship. As to 
the case of those who were British subjects against their will, it 
has not been touched ; the Act of 1914 has reaffirmed in regard 
to them the doctrine of the common law. 

In 1870, as the result of much inquiry into our own and 
foreign laws of nationality, the Naturalization Bill was brought 
before Parliament, and a strong effort was made in the House 
of Lords to deal with the doctrine as it affected children of 
foreigners born in the British dominions, and to get rid of the 
‘double nationality ’ which resulted from it. But the Bill was 
brought forward avowedly to deal with the question of naturaliza- 
tion in the United States of the multitude of emigrants who, in 
flagrant violation of another cardinal principle of our common law, 
had cast off their British nationality. The Government had given 
an undertaking to Reverdy Johnson, the United States Minister 
in London, that the matter should be put straight; and put 
straight it was in the most crooked way imaginable. There is 
an atmosphere of hurry on the part of the Government through- 
out the debate : assuredly ‘ double-nationality ’ was a great evil, 
but ‘ ceste besoigne demand grant avisement et bone delibera- 
tion coment ele se purra mieltz faire, et plus surement’ : pro- 
crastination prevailed and the consideration of the question was 
deferred. There were both ‘ avisement’ and ‘ deliberation’ in 
1901 by the Inter-Departmental Committee; but thirty years 
had, as we have seen, produced no sounder views, and 
no recommendation was made to mitigate the difficulty. And yet 
the great lawyers had spoken with no uncertain voice; Sir 
Alexander Cockburn, greatest of them all, was as a voice crying 
in the wilderness. Thirteen years later the subject was taken up 
by Parliament. Naturalization had got tangled into an appalling 
muddle, for the Act of 1870 was, by common consent, the worst 
drafted piece of legislation that had ever found its way on to the 
Statute Book. The imperial side of this question had been 
entirely neglected ; the great Dependencies were crying for some 
broader doctrine than the old Act sanctioned, and their cry was 
to be answered. The main object for introducing the Bill was to 
make colonial naturalization effective throughout the Empire. 
This question of ‘ double-nationality ’ must, I imagine, have been 
discussed ‘ upstairs,’ but I can find no trace in Hansard of any 
allusion to it. Its urgency seems to have impressed no one, and 
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the old common law found itself reaffirmed without difficulty or 
even protest. Perhaps it is not surprising, seeing that the patent 
defects of the law of naturalization equally escaped attention. 

Will my readers bear with me while I talk law? I cannot 
promise that it shall be only for a little space. But, after all, the 
topic is not an uninteresting one ; it should not be a dull one even 
in peace-time—to what country does a man belong? One would 
imagine the principles governing it to be commonly accepted 
by all countries, but I have said enough already to indicate that 
this is not so: that there is such a state as ‘ double nationality,’ 
the consequence of which in war-time must be to make the 
question ‘Under which king, Bezonian?’ a very serious one; 
for the unhappy victim will not have the benefit of the alternative 
‘speak, or die’; he will die as a traitor whichever way he 
answer should he fall prisoner into the hands of the other 
side. There is no common principle. There are, indeed, two 
absolutely conflicting ones, known as the jus sanguinis, the 
nationality of the son following that of his father, and 
the jus soli, the nationality of a child being a personal right 
acquired by birth in a country. The common law of Englani 
was based on the jus soli, and, as we have seen, it was found to 
work so much mischief that exceptions based on jus sanguinis 
were grafted on to it. And the jus sanguinis, the rule adopted, 
I believe, in all other countries except the United States, was 
equally insufficient, for it left in the lurch children whose fathers 
are unknown. So we find in the French law exceptions based on 
the jus soli grafted on to it : the definition of ‘ frangats’ includes 
‘tout individu né en France de parents inconnus ou dont la 
nationalité est inconnue,’ as well as ‘ tout individu né en France 
d’un étranger qui lui-méme y est né.’ 

There can be no question that the natural law is that the 
child’s nationality should follow that of his father. But there was 
a reason for the English adherence to the jus soli which was 
explained by Sir Alexander Cockburn. 

This rule [he said], when originally established was not unsuited to 
the isolated position of this island and the absence of intercourse with 
foreign nations in Saxon times. No children of English parents being 
born abroad or children of foreign parents being born within the realm, 
the simple rule that to be born within the dominions of the Crown 
constituted an Englishman answered every purpose. But [he added] 
when the foreign possessions of our Kings and the increase of commerce 
had led to greater intercourse with the Continent, and children of English 
parents were sometimes born abroad, the inconvenience of the rule which 
made the place of birth the sole criterion of nationality soon became felt. 

But the great law reformers have spoken in vain, and this 
branch of the law even to-day remains untouched. International 
relations are still complicated by the fact that English law claims 
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for the King the allegiance of people who are neither in spirit nor 
in fact his subjects. That this is a blunder in ethical jurisprudence 
is admitted by the law itself: for it allows persons whom the 
accident of birth has made British subjects against their will to 
cast it off by a ‘declaration of alienage’ on attaining their 
majority. The provisions of the Act of 1870 in this respect have 
been preserved, and the protests raised, when that Act was before 
Parliament, against this cumbersome procedure, which virtually 
stultified the common-law principle, have had no more effect now 
than they had then. Stultified, because if a person is allowed to 
throw off the nationality which British law has imposed on him, 
merely because he is by the law of another country a subject of it, 
no regard being paid to British law, one of two things follows: 
either British nationality ought never to have been imposed upon 
him, or he, or some one on his behalf—his father, for example— 
should be allowed to declare alienage immediately. Why should 
a wait of twenty-one years be imposed before a right, an ad- 
mitted right, can be claimed? A great many things may happen 
in twenty-one years. Parents may die, and the child be in 
ignorance of the place of his birth; and perhaps the knowledge 
may come to him at a most inconvenient time—inconvenient, it 
may be, for the State, should his rightful country be at war with 
England. 

Let me insist for a moment on the surpassing folly of our law. 
The Courts have recently had before them a case which involved 
the reductio ad absurdum of our ancient principles. A man had, 
by the express provision of his national law, lost his German 
nationality, but he had not been naturalized, although he had 
been long resident, in England. He had, therefore, no nationality. 
He protested that he was not an alien enemy, and could not be 
interned. A whole vista of constitutional law, terrifying in its 
complexity, opened out before the Court. But the Judges, with 
rare acumen as I read the judgment, cut the knot: it did not 
follow that he could therefore claim the rights of a British subject. 
The argument revealed, what alas is so often revealed and not 
always in emergency legislation, an omission in the law ; express 
power to intern alien enemies had not been taken, and it was 
therefore necessary to suggest that the missing power was to be 
found in the prerogative. A thousand other such cases must exist, 
though they may never find their way into the Courts. We have 
been so accustomed to peace; there are many to whom war is 4 
thing with which alene history, and not to-day’s hard fact, deals; 
they will not realise that the enemy is in spirit already on our 
shores. ‘ Fighting in Flanders’ is for them the traditional occu- 
pation of our army. It has not been yet borne in upon their 
minds that, were it not for that supreme and audacious courage 
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which by sea and land is keeping the barbarian hordes at bay, 
there may yet be ‘ (which Almighty God of His infinite Goodness 
and Mercy divert) ’ a second Battle of Hastings which shall at last 
burn facts into their souls. I write this, not for the sake of a 
little patch of purple, but in the hope that I may impress upon 
those who have the fate of our country in their hands, that there 
are problems of constitutional law of infinite importance, hinted 
at in arguments, but which the Judges rightly avoid if any other 
means can be found of disposing of the case before them, which 
have been consistently put aside, shelved for years, but which are 
now clamouring for settlement, which must be settled, because 
unknown peril waits on their continuance in their present un- 
certain state. It is appalling to think that questions which 
depend on the King’s prerogative in time of war should be waiting 
now for settlement when war is upon us, when instant action and 
not ponderous argument is essential to the country’s safety. 

It is the frequent gibe of the foreigner against our race that we 
are not endowed by Nature with imagination, that our thoughts 
run in insular grooves. I would rather put it thus—that the ten- 
dency of our public mind is, on the one hand, to avoid the enuncia- 
tion of broad general principles, and, on the other, to ignore the 
importance of dealing with the individual case, preferring the 
comfortable Way of the Rule to the trouble of dealing with the 
’ exception. The War has taught us many things: not the least, 
the potency for harm of the individual : his power of getting secret 
information, of transmitting it to the enemy. What if some vital 
secret were thus divulged, some projected movement of the Fleet, 
the sailing of some transports, and it were the work of a German 
who, owing to the accident of his birth in some part of the British 
dominions, has had British nationality indelibly stamped upon 
him, and had claimed his right to be at large. It seems to need 
some tragedy to seal the doom of the common-law principle. 

Let me get back to the calm regions of legal thought. This 
principle of making aliens British subjects whether they will or 
not, and this law as to ‘ declarations of alienage ’ which theoreti- 
cally admits their right to claim their true nationality but in 
practice puts difficulties in the way of doing it, are in diametric 
opposition to a fundamental principle of the law, that nationality 
is a personal status; for personal status is entitled to recognition 
all the world over. The ‘ declaration of alienage ’ was, however, 
part of a larger policy. The common law, though it was hope- 
lessly unsound, was very consistent. Those whom it bound it 
would by no means let go free. Nemo potest exuere patriam ; 
the bond of nationality once forged could never be broken. But 
facts, not an ounce of them but whole ship-loads, had demon- 
strated that it was not a practical theory. The crowds of 
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emigrants to the United States had, in fact, ca.‘ off their coun- 
try ; they had torn the old maxim to tatters, and in 1870, from 
force of circumstances, it was definitely abandoned. Naturaliza- 
tion of British subjects in foreign countries was formally recog- 
nized ; thenceforth the emigrant who had become naturalized 
was ‘deemed to have ceased to be a British subject.’ And if 
the pure-blooded Briton was allowed to do this, a fortiori those 
who were British subjects of impure blood, who were merely 
British by the accident of birth, must be allowed to do the 
same. Hence the invention for them of the ‘ declaration 
of alienage.’ And yet we could not avoid being illogical. <A 
man of purest Saxon race, who and whose ancestors had 
lived time out of mind in England, was allowed to go free by 
merely complying with the conditions of a foreign law as to 
assuming its citizenship. But a Frenchman of lineage traced 
back to Charlemagne, if his mother had been so negligent as 
not to flee this island in time, would find the heavy hand of 
the law fallen upon him, and at least for twenty-one years he 
must remain, so far as our law is concerned, an Englishman. 
Nor even yet has illogic done its worst. Assume the twenty-one 
years delay before action can be taken to be advisable, what is 
the position of the unfortunate man’s affairs when he comes 
of age, or, as the law puts it, when he ceases to be under dis- 
ability to act for himself? In the first place, he would run up 
against a hitherto unsolved problem—when does such a man come 
of age? The answer would vary according to the country in which 
the question was raised. But assume this settled, after much 
legal argument, how could he cast off his bond of a double nation- 
ality? Should he desire to remain a Frenchman, he could by 
English law make his ‘ declaration of alienage’; and he must 
count himself fortunate, for he could not be naturalized in France, 
seeing that he is already by French law a Frenchman. But 
suppose he should desire to remain purely English? He could not 
be naturalized in England, seeing that he is already by English 
law an Englishman, and the French law has not adopted the 
procedure of ‘ declaration of alienage.’ This anomaly, sad to 
relate, the new Act has perpetuated in all its details. 

These questions are important enough to merit more than 
the fleeting attention which Parliament has given to them; but 
they pale in national importance before the question of naturali- 
zation of aliens into England. The War has forced public atten- 
tion to the subject, and the public has expressed very strong views 
about it. But the public lacked guidance; and while betraying 
a singular lack of knowledge and going hopelessly astray, it was 
in one respect quite right. It discerned that something was 
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it; it believed that much harm had already been done and that 
more was likely to follow ; so it proceeded on occasion to take the 
law into its own hands. 

The law, the statute law and not the common law this time, 
was singularly inconsistent ; although British subjects could not, 
previously to 1870, cast off their allegiance, yet it allowed aliens 
toassume that allegiance without paying any regard to their own 
national law! That law might or might not allow them exuere 
patriam ; it was a question with which England did not concern 
itself. Before 1844, however, aliens could only be naturalized 
by express permission of Parliament; in other words, by private 
Act in the case of each individual. But these Acts seem to 
have been very imperfectly drafted, often causing, as the Inter- 
Departmental Committee reported, ‘much disappointment, 
especially by the absence of provisions for the naturalization of 
the children of the naturalized person.’ The first general Act was 
passed in 1844. It is worthy of record, however, that the Colony of 
Jamaica had passed a general Act as far back as 1638, conferring 
national rights in the island on foreigners who were already 
settled, or who intended to settle and plant in it. It is singular 
that legislation was so long delayed in England, in view of 
the invitation extended by Magna Carta to foreign merchants 
‘to come into England, to tarry in, and go through England’ ; 
possibly, however, the prerogative right of the Sovereign to grant 
to such as desired to tarry ‘for good and all’ letters of deniza- 
tion, was considered sufficient. Yet so uncertain and variable is 
the expression of the will of Parliament, that in 1740 a general 
Act was passed (13 George II., c. 7) ‘in order to naturalize 
such foreign protestants, and others therein mentioned, as are 
settled, or shall settle, in any of His Majesty’s Colonies in 
America.’ The preamble is interesting, because it shows that 
the means of populating a new country which tradition ascribes 
to Romulus was actually adopted by England for increasing the 
population of the Colonies. It explains the existence of the early 
Jamaican law just referred to. Here is the preamble: it might 
have been written by Romulus himself : 

Whereas the increase of the people is the means of advancing the wealth 
and strength of any nation or country; and whereas many foreigners and 
strangers from the lenity of our Government, the purity of our religion, 
the benefit of our laws, the advantages of our trade, and the security 
of our property, might be induced to come and settle in some of His 
Majesty’s Colonies in America, if they were made partakers of the advan- 
tages and privileges which the natural-born subjects of this realm do 
enjoy :— 

Then, if they had inhabited or resided in any of the Colonies 
for the space of seven years or more, and had not been absent 
for a longer space than two months at any one time: if they took 
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and subscribed the oath of allegiance: and if they also made 
and subscribed the profession of their Christian belief, in token 
of which they had taken the Sacrament, within three months 
before taking the oath, ‘in some protestant and reformed con- 
gregation,’ in Great Britain or in one of the Colonies, they were 
to be deemed and taken to be natural-born subjects of Great 
Britain, and ‘as such shall be allowed in every Court’ within 
the kingdom or the said Colonies. 

Nevertheless, as I have said, before the ‘ Alien Act’ of 1844, 
naturalization as a general feature of the law was unknown in 
the United Kingdom. In 1870, the ‘ Naturalization Act’ 
attempted, with singular unsuccess, to put the subject, together 
with the kindred subject of naturalization of British subjects 
into foreign countries, on a sound basis. This Act continued, 
with slight modifications, till the Act of 1914 came into force, 
which, however, perpetuated the failure of its predecessor to 
deal satisfactorily with the admission of aliens to the privileges 
of British nationality. It is of greatest interest to note that 
the German law of nationality and naturalization was also re- 
vised in 1870; and was recast with important modifications in 
1913, because, as we learn from the memorandum drawn up on 
the subject by the British Embassy in Berlin, printed in a White 
Paper and presented to Parliament in March 1914, ‘the old 
law had long been considered inadequate to meet modern con- 
ditions arising out of the economic and national development of 
the Empire.’ 

1913! What a strange synchrony of dates! The fact that 
both England and Germany amended their laws in 1870 was 
probably nothing more than a curious coincidence. England 
was compelled to settle a little difference on the question with 
the United States. But Germany, judging by the fact that it 
then allowed its subjects to lose their nationality rather easily, 
can hardly have been influenced by her relations with France; 
and, moreover, ‘ world-policy’ had not then come into being. 
But in 1913 the scheme of world-Empire was, as we now know, 
almost complete; and naturalization enters largely into, is an 
essential detail of, world-policy ; how essential I shall presently 
show. And so the necessary amendment of the law was made. 
And England about the same time was busying herself with 
her own law, but in her usual calm and somewhat unsophisticated 
fashion. The Dominions had for long been insistent that it 
should become more imperial in its outlook, and the Mother 
Country agreed. Early in 1914 the Bill passed through all its 
stages. In July the question of the nationality of married 
women was minutely discussed while the shadow of the War was 
already darkening the world. There was no sign of its being 
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mshed through Parliament : discussion was ended ; all parties were 
satisfied; it was a mere accident apparently that the Royal 
Assent should have been given to the measure on the 7th of 
August, three days after War broke out. As it was assented to, 
it remained, until the date appointed for its coming into force, 
the Ist of January, 1915; and although, in the interval, fresh 
dificulties had been found in working the Act of 1870, advantage 
was not taken of the breathing space to meet at least one of 
them which I shall presently explain. 

One ought not to be over-critical of what was done and 
what left undone in times like those early months of the War. 
The Government was overwhelmed with problems of the gravest 
nature ; the Departments were working time and over-time; it 
was rumoured that the Foreign Office was, as we do in the 
East, working in its shirt-sleeves! And yet it would be unwise 
not to note, while things are fresh in memory, the very serious 
mistake which was made by the Government in not taking the 
bull by the horns and dealing with the trouble by a short amend- 
ing Act. The reasons for inaction were, I think, three. First, 
Iam not sure that the case was accurately diagnosed. Secondly, 
the new Act had been expressly designed to meet the wishes of 
the great Dominions in the matter of Colonial naturalization, 
and the Secretary of State for the Colonies stated expressly that 
it was not intended to touch the law of naturalization as it was 
being enforced under the Act of 1870, but only ‘ to represent in 
statutory form the existing practice, the existing common law, 
and existing statute law.’ The Act is so drafted, indeed the 
nature of the subject is such, that practice must have a very 
large share in its administration. There is always a very natural 
departmental unwillingness to touch a carefully-reared edifice of 
practice ; but I think that the Departments clung too long to it 
after a drastic change had been demonstrated to be necessary. 
But, thirdly, and most important, a statement was made in the 
House of Lords by Lord Haldane, then Lord Chancellor, which 
revealed an extraordinary misconception of the basis of the whole 
law of naturalization, and which, if it is the basis of depart- 
mental policy, accounts for everything. Lord Haldane declared, 
as one of the reasons for not touching the law of naturalization, 
which seemed to many to be urgently necessary, that it was a 
question of international law, and therefore demanded the 
greatest circumspection in dealing with it! Lord Haldane is a 
Jove among the lawyers ; but the records of Olympus tell us that 
once Jove nodded. It is difficult to understand how such a state- 
ment came to be made on such authority, unless what used to be 
said ‘at the Bar in old days of another famous lawyer, that ‘ Davey 
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had forgotten more law than any other man ever knew,’ is true 
of the late Lord Chancellor. But what perhaps is more astonish- 
ing is that the Law Lords, if any were present during the debate, 
should have allowed the opinion to go forth to the world un. 
challenged. Where was that valiant veteran, defender of our 
faith in the ‘Laws of England’? In the spirit of that old 
formula of the Courts which, preluding criticism, sanctions it 
even of the highest—‘with deference, my Lord ’—I venture, 
though many months have passed since it was made, to challenge 
the statement. I do so, because if it is still adhered to, the 
necessary amendment of the Act can never be made, and the 
law never be put straight. Neither nationality nor naturaliza- 
tion is a question of international law ; both essentially appertain 
to municipal law. - No further proof of this is wanted than these 
three facts: that the English common law of nationality is 
directly at variance with the laws of practically all continental 
States, and does, as the Act of 1870 declared, claim as British 
subjects persons who by those laws are subject to other 
Sovereigns ; that the English law of naturalization does, by im- 
memorial tradition, as has already appeared, invite persons to 
become British subjects in defiance of, and without any regard 
to, the law of nationality which naturally binds them; and, 
finally, that English law is not alone in sanctioning either of 
these things, but proceeds on a principle which is common, and 
which our law tacitly recognises as common, to all other countries, 

That the provisions of the laws of all States on these im- 
portant questions should be made after discussion and with some 
regard to mutual rights and prejudices is another matter, the 
consideration of which is reserved for the millennium which is due 
to come after the Peace, when time can be found to deal with 
it. ‘ When time can be found!’ Will time ever be found to do 
anything any more? With all the public offices clogged with 
work resulting from the War it must be confessed that the out- 
look for a ‘mere legal question’ is not very hopeful. I can 
only express a hope that, as these months of war have shown 
the uncertainty of the law of naturalization to have been fraught 
with danger to the State, it will, for the safety of the future, be 
put among the questions which are pressing for settlement, and 
marked with the ‘ green paper’ of urgency. 

The public professes no great love for lawyers; their capacity 
for dealing with administrative affairs is often very rudely chal- 
lenged. I shall defend my order by a retaliatory criticism of 
our critics. I have already referred to the prevalence of the 
Legal Idea among Frenchmen; it is singularly absent among 
Englishmen. Yet their distaste for the law does not prevent 
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them discussing legal subjects when they become of public im- 
portance ; and discussing them with a singular display of ignor- 
ance. What was recently said and written on contraband of war 
and blockade was a remarkable example. Even more serious was 
the clamour about naturalization, because it led to wrong-headed 
gction. There was bandied to and fro a term which had no 
meaning in the connexion in which it was used—‘ Naturalized 
German.” And when this was pointed out people cried the more 
loudly ‘ Once a German always a German.’ This formula ex- 
pressed the public grievance in a nutshell, and, curiously enough, 
ithad, though they knew it not, a substratum of fact which went 
far to justify it. The Naturalization Act was at fault, and a clear 
statement from the Government would have been useful in 
clearing the air. But no statement of the law could have been 
clear, and an elaborate and complicated one would only have 
made matters worse : an opinion I will now justify. 

Listen once more to the concise wisdom of the French Civil 


Code : 


Art. 8.—Tout francais jouira des droits civils: 
sont frangais: 




























les étrangers naturalisés, 







then follow the categories of persons who ‘peuvent étre 


naturalisés.’ 
And now listen to the words in which the effect of a certi- 


ficate of naturalization was described in the English Act of 1870 : 








An alien to whom a certificate of naturalization is granted shall in the 
United Kingdom be entitled to all political and other rights, powers, and 
privileges, and is subject to all obligations, to which a natural-born 
British subject is entitled or subject in the United Kingdom, with this 
qualification, 

that he shall not, when within the limits of the foreign State of 
which he was‘subject previously to obtaining his certificate of naturaliza- 
tion, be deemed to be a British subject unless he has ceased to be a 
subject of that State in pursuance of the laws thereof, or in pursuance of 
a treaty to that effect. 
















This complicated sentence apparently meant something ; but 
when the grammatical construction was analysed this something 
began to fade away, and the closer the analysis was pressed, the 
more the double use of the words ‘in the United Kingdom’ 
became unintelligible, till the original something disappeared, 
giving place to something quite different. It would be impossible 
within the limits of this article to discuss the full meaning of the 
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provision, and it would be irrelevant to the issue in hand; for 
the aliens who had become naturalized and about whose alleged 
traitorous misdeeds so much tumult arose were ‘in the United 
Kirigdom,’ and this much at least is clear, that in the circum- 
stances they were rightly to be deemed to be British subjects, 

But in order that the muddle-headedness of the old Act should 
be fully realised, it is important to note the surprising consequence 
of the confused wording of the provision. The Law Officers in 
1874 advised ‘ that a certificate of naturalization confers upon an 
alien no rights or privileges in a British Colony,’ and a circular 
despatch was sent to the Colonies drawing their attention to this 
opinion. It was a surprising opinion, based on the narrowest 
possible construction of the language, and I know that at least 
one very eminent Law Officer of modern times did not agree with 
it. His opinion must have prevailed for Mr. Harcourt informed 
the Committee of the House when the new Act was under con- 
sideration that ‘ British naturalization has been valid throughout 
the Dominions and throughout the world ’ ; and further that the 
Bill did not purport to ‘ amend the existing law of naturalization.’ 
As a matter of fact a very important amendment of the law was 
effected by the omission of the words ‘in the United Kingdom’ 
altogether in the definition of the effect of naturalization which, 
as I venture to think, had led the Law Officers in 1874 astray. 
Ii also omitted the curious qualification in the old definition in 
favour of the law of the alien’s original country, to which I shall 
refer presently. It is possible that the reduction of the practice 
into statutory form which Mr. Harcourt alluded to is responsible 
for these modifications of old opinions. Practice, however, could 
not have eliminated this qualification from the statute. 

The new definition is clear and explicit and reads as follows : 


A person to whom a certificate of naturalization is granted by a 
Secretary of State shall, subject to the provisions of this Act, be entitled 
to all political and other rights, powers, and privileges, and be subject 
to all obligations, duties, and liabilities, to which a natural-born British 
subject is entitled or subject, and, as from the date of his naturalization, 
have to all intents and purposes the status of a natural-born British 
subject. 


But the Act of 1914 was charged with an imperial mission; 
it dealt not merely with certificates granted in the United King- 
dom but also with those granted in other parts of the Dominions, 
under the different colonial naturalization laws. As to these 
there was no doubt; their effect had been rigidly limited to the 
Colony in which they were granted, so that an alien naturalized 
in South Australia became a British subject there, but ceased 
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to be @ British subject if he went to New Zealand, or even to 
the United Kingdom ; probably also when he went to sea. In two 
successive Colonial Conferences the desire had been expressed by 
the delegates that this anomaly should be swept away by a 
general imperial law of naturalization. Their desire was given 
effect to by the Act, and the broad principle was established that 
‘a British subject anywhere is a British subject everywhere.’ But 
I cannot help thinking that the glamour of this imperial doctrine 
blinded those who worked the system by which aliens were 
accorded the privileges of British nationality to its latent defects, 
to some of which I shall now draw attention. 

I have said that in the autumn of last year people were in 
sore need of alead. They persisted in talking about ‘ naturalized 
Germans,’ refusing to speak of them correctly as ‘ naturalized 
British subjects.’ Yet those who acted on the idea which their 
words conveyed could easily have, got the lead they wanted from 
any solicitor. He would have pointed out the one thing which was 
clear in the old definition—that a certificate of naturalization 
entitled the holder of it while he was in the United Kingdom 
to all the rights, and subjected him to all the obligations, ‘ to 
which a natural-born British subject is entitled or subject in the 
United Kingdom ’ ; and that, therefore, to deprive such a person 
of his rights or privileges, for example, as a member of a club, 
except for good cause or under the club rules, was a violation of 
his legal rights, to which ‘ losing one’s head,’ whether public or 
private, would have been no defence in law; and, further, that 
the expedient’ resorted to in some cases, of an intimation from 
the committee not to use the club, would not have stood the test 
of a legal scrutiny. 

Yet although the voice of the people was certainly not the 
voice of God in His legal attributes, it certainly was inspired, as 
it so often is, and went straight to the root of the evil that it 
believed to exist. ‘Once a German always a German’ did hit off 
exactly the short-sighted blunder which the legislators of other 
countries besides our own had committed in 1870, and still per- 
petuate, in dealing with naturalization. 

What is naturalization? The French Code very neatly answers 
the question, and we have now accepted that answer as the true 
one—the admission of a foreigner to share the rights and burdens 
of citizenship, in token of which he swears allegiance to a new 
King. Now it is a curious thing that though we boast an imperial 
democracy, though we preserve, not merely as a pious memory 
but as an active principle of our national life, as the Judges in 
Calvin’s Case declared, that ancient formula the ‘ligeance of the 
King,’ our law pays little regard to nationality when it creates 
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rights and duties. The French Codes are intensely national ig 
spirit; their common formula when creating duties is ‘ Tout 
frangats.’ The law applies to resident foreigners in virtue of 
an exoteric doctrine which the Courts have created. With us 
the common legislative formula in such a case is ‘ Any person,’ 
which, also in virtue of an exoteric doctrine created by the Courts, 
means ‘ Any person within the realm.’ The door is open, and 
those who enter assume, without the necessity of express permis. 
sion, not only the legal duties but also the legal rights of subjects, 
The resident alien, and in many cases even the non-resident alien, 
unless residence is made the condition of their enjoyment, has 
in England the same rights as British subjects under our 
law. The ownership of British ships is the well-known 
exception ; yet even here there is a loophole in the Merchant 
Shipping Act which may let the alien in. But, as I have said, in 
spite of the impersonal nature of English law, allegiance is still 
a vital principle. ‘The Statute Book itself is the Statute of 
Allegiance, and statutory obedience has taken the place of that 
unwritten bond which tied the subject to his Sovereign. Yet the 
name remains, and there is still attached to it the personal feeling 
of respect and loyal devotion which is the modern substitute for 
knightly service : a feeling which the alien naturalized is expected 
to share, for a certificate of hisloyalty is required before he can 
be admitted subject.’ 7 

And so I come back to the question, now to be answered more 
fully, what is naturalization? It rests, to be effective, on the 
taking of a new oath of allegiance. Now, ‘seeing that ligeance 
is a quality of the mind’: further, ‘ seeing power and protection 
draweth ligeance’ : seeing, further, that ‘ ligeance of the subject 
was of as great an extent and latitude as the royal power and 
protection of the King,’ it follows that there cannot be ‘ several 
ligeances,’ and that the swearing of a new allegiance must mean 
and must carry with it, even though it is not so expressed in 
terms, an abandonment of the old allegiance. Yor ‘ as the liga- 
tures or strings do knit together the joints of all parts of the body,’ 
so is the bond of allegiance which bindeth a man ad fidem Regis. 
If any stronger reason were wanted than the ‘ natural obedience’ 
which the word implies, it is to be found in the higher duty 
that all must share in safeguarding the realm, which implies that 
‘the subjects of the King are bound by their ligeance to go 
with him in his wars as well within the realm as without,’ that 
they may ‘be commanded to make their swords good against 


2 I have ventured, with much diffidence, to quote occasionally from my book 
on Nationality : in this instance from the Introduction to Part I. 
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either rebel or enemy, as occasion shall be offered.’ This is the 
yery essence, ‘the nature and quality of natural ligeance,’ as 
it was laid down in the judgment in Calvin’s Case, which was in 
this, as in the other matters with which it dealt, rather ‘a renova- 
tion of the judgments . . . in so many ages past, than any 
innovation.’ 

Such being the high privilege and the great duty involved in 
allegiance, it would seem to be obvious that before an alien is 
admitted to share the birthright of the subject he should prove 
his worthiness. Granted that the naturalization of aliens is 
essential to well-being of nations (not in the Romuleian 
sense, but in view of modern conditions of social and commercial 
existence) : knowing, though in the years that are gone of peace 
and plenty it seems almost to have slumbered, that men still have 
the national spirit strong within them, this does at least seem 
clear, that the Chose publique must be sacredly guarded, lest by 
the careless admission of aliens to its benefits the devil of treason 
be unwarily introduced and breed a whole family of devils, 
‘treason, stratagems, and spoils.’ Now, if anyone of ordinary 
intelligence were asked to indicate what should be the condition 
precedent to admission into the family of a nation, I imagine he 
would say, not merely a promise to bear true allegiance to its 
Chief but a clear and explicit renunciation of his allegiance 
to his former Chief. If the domestic tie of marriage 
requires a forsaking of father and mother and a cleaving to the 
husband, who as the woman’s true protector is entitled to her 
heart-whole allegiance, surely, to put it no higher than 
analogy, the adoption of new ties of public life must require 
@ forsaking of the old protector lest the cleaving to the new 
be not quite heart-whole. But there is far more than mere 
analogy involved; the public bond is forged of stronger metal 
than the family bond. Nationality is not a thing of transitory 
personal likes and dislikes. Unless allegiance has become merely 
@ medieval idea, just as it cannot be assumed without express 
acquiescence of the King to be, so it ought not to be cast off 
without the express permission of the King that is. Unless the 
one is complementary of the other; unless courtesy mutually 
demands both as essential to an alteration of the natural law, 
what guarantee can either King have that swords shall be ‘made 
good’ in time of need? The French family law, which is the 
quintessential appreciation of family life in its relation to national 
life, requires an acte respectueux et formel to be rendered by the 
son to his father requesting his advice before marriage, and this is 
not dispensed with till the son himself becomes head of the family. 
Yet not only is express permission to relinquish allegiance not 
Vou. LXXVIII—No. 464 3 B 
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required from the former Sovereign, but not even formal notifica- 
tion of intention is required of a man before he is naturalized into 
another State. The violation of the natural law of allegiance, 
blatantly proclaimed in the preamble of our Act of 1740, pollutes 
the modern law of nations, and retribution has at length followed. 
The imagined necessities of commercial relations have been 
allowed to assume a higher place than the exigencies of national 
life ; ploughshares have been preferred to trusty blades, and we 
pay the penalty daily. The intuitive good sense of the French 
nation seized at once on the danger, the elasticity of mental action 
which characterises it has already indicated that one of the things 
essential to a lasting peace is a re-casting of the law of 
naturalization. 

I invoke my friend of ordinary intelligence once more, and lay 
the simple facts before him. Can there be any doubt as to what 
he would say? ‘ You deliberately naturalize an alien without 
being sure that his former State has loosened the bond of his 
allegiance; nay more, you do not require of him an express 
renunciation of his old allegiance before he swears allegiance 
to your King : you have taken for granted everything about which 
you should have been so wary ; you have presumed too much on 
the goodness of mankind. What if he is tricking you for his 
own purposes? What if his former State still hold him bound? 
What if the natural law should prevail over your artificial law, and 
he still give a willing obedience to its commands? You have 
yourself swept and garnished the room; how can you be sur- 
prised that the devil of treason should have entered in?’ To 
the indictment that the naturalization laws amount to a deliberate 
invitation to the alien to play fast and loose with citizenship, 
we, as the other nations, must plead guilty. 

And now to come back to the prosaic clamouring of the 
people, which seemed to denote so great an ignorance of law : we 
can see now how, with sure instinct, it went straight to the root 
of the trouble, and what truth of meaning there was in their cry 
‘Once a German always a German.’ There was more truth in 
it, as I shall presently show, than even now appears; but the 
case against the law is not yet complete. I have still to show 
how little the true ideal of naturalization has ever been realised 
by English law. The conditions attached to the grant of the 
certificate by the Act of 1870 were these: (i) residence in the 
United Kingdom for not less than five years within (under the 
Home Office regulations) eight years prior to the application; 
(i) an intention to reside in the United Kingdom. The Act 
allowed these fragile and wholly illusory conditions to be supple- 
mented by regulations made by the Home Secretary, who was 
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invested with an absolute discretion, without appeal, to grant or 
withhold the certificate as he should think most conducive to 
the public good. The evidence required under these regulations 
in support of the application is to be directed to the applicant’s 
residence, age and occupation, whether he is married or single, 
and whether he has any children under age residing with him. 
Further, his respectability and loyalty must be vouched for, by 
statutory declaration, by four householders, British-born subjects, 
each of whom is required to state the period during which he 
has personally known the applicant. The penalty for wilfully 
and corruptly making a false declaration is imprisonment, with 
or without hard labour, not exceeding twelve months. These con- 
ditions have been supplemented under the new Act by the follow- 
ing: the five-year period of residence must include one year 
immediately preceding the application : and the Secretary of State 
must be satisfied that the applicant ‘is of good character and 
has an adequate knowledge of the English language.’ And that 
is all!! Nothing more is required of the alien who desires to 
become a British subject. The questions rise in one’s mind 
at once : What if that be not his real desire? What if he should 
evade the vigilance of the departmental scrutiny? What if the 
application be made in bad faith? What if there be some sinister 
motive behind it? 

Nine years ago, when studying the question of naturalization, 
without arriére pensée, without suspicion that it might conceiv- 
ably be true, but only acting on the pernicious habit of putting 
hypothetical cases, I suggested this possibility°—that a man’s 
real object in becoming naturalized might be to gain the right to 
vote, the intention to reside never really existing : that the state- 
ments in the declarations of the householders might be false, (to 
take an extreme case) that they were not themselves British 
subjects : that ‘the whole proceedings were part of a scheme of 
disloyalty.’ It seemed almost fantastic, even for a hypothetical 
case. We know now, as yet probably in part only, though day by 
day fuller knowledge is coming to us, of what the German with 
his dream of world-power is capable. We have begun, and only 
begun, to realise the full extent and meaning of his world- 
policy ; to understand that interference with the internal affairs 
of a friendly State, influencing it in subtle ways towards pro- 
Germanism, was, in spite of honourable tradition to the contrary, 
considered to be fair game. 

Imagine this. Some English constituency ; a candidate with 
proclivities, which the War has revealed to be existent in some 
Englishmen, towards preaching humility to his countrymen, to- 

* Nationality, Part I. p. 103. 
3B? 
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wards reminding them that the foundation-stones of our Empire 
have not always been ‘ well and truly laid,’ with strong views on 
the tardy virtue of—shall we say?—letting Germany have Gib. 
raltar as a salve for wounded pride; it is considered that a dozen 
votes or so might turn the scale in his favour at the next election, 
Time to the far-plotting German counts for nothing, so that he 
ultimately achieve his end. Under the naturalization law, as 
it stands, those dozen votes could, with some deft manipulation 
and a certain amount of fraudulent misrepresentation, be secured 
to the innocent victim of the plot, by getting ‘ naturalized 
Germans ’ (the term is useful on this occasion) on to the register. 
An extravagant idea! The improbable has become the possible 
to the German. We have come to the time when ‘the blindest 
bluffs hold good . . . and the wildest tales are true.” The Teuton 
has invented a new canon of international honour; ‘ dulce et 
decorum est pro patria’ is no longer the praise awarded only to 
the soldier’s death, the civilian can earn it with much more 
ease and comparative safety by treachery to the foe. 

But Lord Haldane gravely assured the Lords that naturaliza- 
tion is an international question, and cannot be touched without 
great circumspection! Where have the international principles 
of nationality or of naturalization ever been laid down? Cer- 
tainly not in the preamble to 13 George II. c. 7. Or is it that they 
are questions which must be regulated by international agree- 
ment? The records of the Royal Commission which sat in 1869, 
the Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee published in 
1901, show no signs of foreign Governments having been con- 
sulted. Was there an exchange of diplomatic notes prior to the 
drafting of the Act of 1914? Poser la question c’est la résoudre. 
Of course there were no such things. We, like all other 
countries, just shaped our law as seemed to us best for the 
national interests, and in the naive belief that comity, those rules 
of courteous intercourse which prevail among nations, would 
prevent one trying to get the better of another. This comity, 
to which our blind faith was pinned, has been shown to be ‘less 
than a dream of a shadow or the shadow of a dream.’ And, to 
put the matter very crudely, if such a consultation were conceiv- 
able, the conditions now obtaining for becoming naturalized in 
England, the conditions now obtaining in France, are precisely 
those which Germany would most cheerfully have assented to. 

But if the law showed a strange unconcern as to whether the 
allegiance which the alien swore on becoming naturalized were 
whole-hearted or not, once it was decided to abandon the old 
doctrine of the immutability of British nationality, it displayed 
a callous indifference to the abandonment of their allegiance by 
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British subjects. In this it followed the laws of all States in 
their strange consistency; thenceforward British subjects were 
free to go as and when they pleased. ‘A British subject,’ so 
the provision ran, ‘ who, when in any foreign State and not under 
any disability, may voluntarily become naturalized in such State, 
shall be deemed to have ceased to be a British subject and be 
regarded as an alien.’ And, lest there should be any technical 
difficulties in the way of his complete renunciation, the new 
Act has removed them. His naturalization in the foreign State 
may be effected ‘ by obtaining a certificate of naturalization, or 
by any other voluntary and formal act.’ Rarely, I imagine, has 
there been so great and so sudden a revolt from the immemorial 
tradition of the common law: the fetters which bound subjects 
to their allegiance were struck off at a blow. The debates in 
the House of Lords in 1870 are not particularly edifying ; there 
was a great deal of loose and inaccurate talk, but Lord West- 
bury struggled manfully for some clearer exposition of principles. 
The emigration to the United States had forced the hands of the 
Government, and principles were postponed to a more convenient 
season. But the laxity which treated citizenship as a matter 
of private concern, in which the State had no interest, was, as 
I say, prevalent in other countries. In Article 17 of the French 
Civil Code the same principle is adopted : 


Perdent la qualité de frangais, 
lo, Le frangais naturalisé & |’étranger ou celui qui acquiert sur sa 
demande la nationalité étrangére par l’effet de la loi. 


And even the Germans showed the same strange insouciance 
to the vital principle of national life. They deliberately in- 
vented the class of heimathslosen, and cast into its eternal per- 
dition ‘Germans who have left the federal territory and who 
remain outside thereof for an uninterrupted period of ten years,’ 
unless they were registered in some German Consulate abroad. 
Even in 1897 this principle was considered sound, for it was 
expressly declared to extend to ‘ the wife of the person concerned, 
and to such of his children as are under his parental power who 
reside with him.’ Thus (as I have shown in a previous article 
in this Review),* the excellent von Bernhardi lamented, ‘ some of 
the best and most enterprising’ citizens were lost to the 
Fatherland. 

Those were the primitive days of innocence : the days before 
the world-plot came to its hatching. But afterwards a change. 


“*The German Imperial-Colonial Blunder,’ Nineteenth Century and After, 
November 1915. 
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' In the words of the memorandum of the British Embassy at 
Berlin, which I must again quote for emphasis, ‘the old law 
(of 1870) had long been considered inadequate to meet modern 
conditions arising out of the economic and national development 
of the Empire.’ The new law was passed, and the Kaiser’s 
signature ‘ given at Balholm on board My yacht Hohenzollern, 
the 22nd July 1913.’ The changes in the law, introduced ag a 
means for assisting ‘the economic and national development of 
the Empire’ were these. The forfeiture of nationality for non- 
residence ceased to be automatic; it is to be declared by a 
decision of the central authorities if the absent one ‘ does not 
obey a summons to return issued by the Emperor in case of 
war or of a danger of war.’ Further, the naturalization of Ger- 
mans in foreign countries was recognised, in accordance with the 
time-honoured principle, as a voluntary act requiring no sanction 
from the home Government ; but a new principle was introduced : 


A person does not lose his nationality if, before acquiring a foreign 
nationality, he has applied for, and received, the written permission of 
the competent authorities of his home State to retain his nationality. 
Before the grant of such permission the German Consul is to be consulted. 


Is it only a perfervid imagination that sees too late in these 
provisions the shadow of the thing which was to come, which 
was then only a year off? With regard to the voluntary ex- 
patriation of Germans, the ten years of grace have been 
eliminated ; the summons to return, made more imperative by 
being the Kaiser’s summons, might be issued though there had 
been but a few months’ residence abroad, if there were 
‘danger of war.’ Was this the ‘last button’ in the elaborate 
mobilisation machine which had taken so many years to con- 
struct? Was there not ‘danger of war’ in 1913? And what 
of the written permission to retain German nationality in spite 
of naturalization in a foreign country? Was it not the rounding off 
of the super-elaborate scheme of espionage which in 1913 must 
have been almost complete : the well-sworn spies posted far and 
near at their points of duty? We do not know what plots against 
the world’s peace were hatched ‘on board My yacht Hohenzol- 
lern’ lying at anchor in the peaceful Norwegian fiords; but this 
is certain, that there was a serious hiatus in the naturalization 
laws of the world in their deliberate disregard of the natural 
bond of allegiance which is involved in nationality, facilitating 
their voluntary expatriation; it is equally certain that this 
hiatus practically invited the new provision allowing a Ger- 
man expressly to retain his allegiance to the Fatherland while 
he assumed a new nationality, so that expatriation should no 
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longer be the inevitable consequence of naturalization ; it is still 
more certain that this would salve the conscience of many 4 
docile German, enabling them to do with a light heart the spy 
work which was theirstodo. Indeed ourlaw then met them half 
way, for, as I have pointed out, the Act of 1870 contained a 
provision which expressly recognised them to be Germans when 
they were in Germany! But there was more in the provision 
even than this. These alien-born would still become entitled in 
the United Kingdom, in virtue of their certificates of naturaliza- 
tion, to all the rights and privileges of natural-born British sub- 
jects. Among their privileges is this—that they would not be, 
in the event of war with Germany, subject to internment or 
expulsion from the United Kingdom; and among their rights 
this—the right to trial by jury should they be accused of treason. 
What a pretty plot! How cunningly conceived! How deftly 
carried out! How successful it has been! Was it hatched in 
the brain of Wilhelm or of Delbriick? Did they christen their 
signatures with one more toast to ‘The Day’? Read the debates 
on the Defence of the Realm ‘Acts; you will see how the 
Government was hampered at every step, and how it loyally 
strove to preserve the traditions of our race for doing justice, 
even to an enemy who had overreached us. Insight has come 
too late. 

When Germany took the last step in the increase of her army, 
France, believing that an augmentation in the striking force of 
her enemy was a clear indication of an intention to strike with that 
force at some not far-distant time, countered it by a reversion to 
three years’ service with the Colours. But this little legal move, 
made not in the dark but quite openly, passed, so if seems, un- 
noticed either by France or England ; at least outwardly both ful- 
filled their expected parts of guileless nations. Once more then 
let me say that, although popular indignation found its vent in the 
inarticulate cry ‘Once a German always a German,’ it had a 
deeper meaning than those who used it could possibly have 
imagined. In many cases it must have been a fact. Yet there 
was one counter-move which, if it had been made, would have 
simplified some of the difficulties with which both the French 
and English Governments were faced at the time when what was 
called the ‘ spy mania’ was at its height : to take power to cancel 
certificates of naturalization. 

Let us see exactly what the trouble was. I will not adopt 
the lurid accounts which were prevalent during the closing months 
of last year ; but state the case baldly as a mere legal proposition. 
There were spies in England in the pay of the German Govern- 
ment. Whether they were few or many is immaterial : whether 
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they flashed signals to the German cruisers from their lairs in the 
East: Coast villages, or whether these were merely the dancing 
lights of a stolid British imagination over-wrought by the presence 
of an unimagined war, is also quite immaterial. There were 
some spies in England, and they were potential of evil. And if, 
as was probable, they had taken advantage of our complaisant 
naturalization law, they were, in the terms of their guardian 
statute, ‘ entitled to all political and other rights, powers, and 
privileges to’ which a natural-born British subject is entitled.’ 
To hold communication with the enemy, to aid and comfort him, 
is treason ; and a British subject may be hanged for treason, or, 
where martial law is in force, may be shot : but hanged or shot, 
as the case may be, by decree of a Court which gravely listens to 
the evidence and gives sentence according to it ; and, as we know, 
his ancient right of trial by jury was after much debate pre- 
served to him. But if there were no more than suspicion he 
must go free. An alien enemy may be interned or expelled the 
country on suspicion. But aliens naturalized, even though they 
had received permission to retain their German nationality in 
virtue of the German law of 1913, were not alien enemies, but 
in all respects British subjects. The facts simply clamoured for 
instant action, such action as would enable the Secretary of State 
to strike away their British privileges. 

But cancellation of certificates of naturalization was contrary 
to the Act of 1870. The alien who had fraudulently obtained one, 
and his confederates, could be punished for their fraud, but he re- 
mained a British subject. The Act was silent on the point ; it was 
@ curiously nice question, and perhaps open to argument ; but the 
Secretary of State was advised by the Law Officers, soon after the 
Act of 1870 was passed, that a certificate of naturalization ‘ is not 
revocable on the ground of having been obtained by fraud, and 
that it is not competent for him to annex any condition, as to resi- 
dence or otherwise, providing for the avoidance of the certificate 
for breach of the condition.’ The Act of 1914 has altered this, 
and the Secretary of State may now revoke a certificate ‘ obtained 
by false representations or fraud.’ How far this provision goes, 
whether an act of treason could be construed as, not merely a 
violation of the oath of allegiance, but as evidence of false repre- 
sentation of the implied intention to remain loyal, is a question 
which may, conceivably, come up before the Courts and I will not 
discuss it. But there is one question of supreme importance 
which I confess does not seem to me to be clear: does this new 
power of cancellation extend to certificates granted under the Act 
of 1870? It is, indeed, part of the larger question—what is the 
effect of the Act of 1914 on existing certificates? I have talked 
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so much law already that my readers must be wearied of it; it 
would moreover be manifestly improper for me to express a 
definite opinion even if I had formed one. But this article is 
designed to draw attention to grave deficiencies in the law in the 
hope of their speedy amendment, and I therefore put the position 
as it occurs to me. 

So far as British nationality is concerned the Act of 1914, 
speaking broadly, is not retroactive. So far as naturalization is 
concerned it is expressly provided, by section 6, that persons who 
have been previously naturalized may apply for a certificate under 
the new Act ; which would seem to show that the effect of a cer- 
tificate, as it is described in section 3, is limited to certificates 
granted under it. The effect of a certificate granted under the 
Act of 1870 would then remain what it was under that Act, for 
rights and liabilities dependent on a repealed statute are preserved 
by the common form introduced for all legislation by the Inter- 
pretation Act of 1889. But, by the definition clause of the Act 
of 1914, the expression ‘certificate of naturalization’ means 
a certificate granted under that Act or under the repealed 
Act of 1870. This seems to point to the extension of the new 
power of cancellation created by section 7 to old certificates. 
But it also seems to show that the provisions of section 6 are 
superfluous. It appears from the statement of the Secretary 
of State to have been introduced in order to enable those 
who held colonial certificates to apply for certificates under the 
new Act, and so by a simple process ‘to make them citizens 
of the Empire which they were not before.’ But the section 
was loosely drafted, and its effect does not appear to have been 
fully considered. 

But whether this power of cancellation of old certificates has 
now been taken or not, there can, I think, with deference, be 
little doubt that the power was sadly needed in the autumn of 
1914 before the new Act came into operation, and that if an 
emergency Act had been passed giving this power to the Secre- 
tary of State, many of the difficulties with which the Government 
was faced would have disappeared. Even now it would seem 
advisable to make the meaning of the new Act on this question 
of cancellation clearer than it is. 


Ihave dwelt, I trust with not more insistence than the subject 
demands, on the defects of the law as it exists, not in England 
alone but in all countries ; they are so palpable that it is no longer 
a counsel of perfection to recommend that, after the Peace, efforts 
should be made to bring into harmony the laws of the friendly 
nations on the question of nationality, and of its sister subject, 
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naturalization, and the predatory doctrine abandoned. Some gee 
as the outcome of the Peace the map of Europe redrawn on what 
they call ‘ the principles of nationality.’ There is for this a neces. 
sary preliminary—that these nations should agree as to what 
they mean by nationality. 


F. T. Pracort, 





THE THIRD WAR BUDGET 


ADJECTIVES of magnitude have been well-nigh exhausted over 
the figures of the September Budget. They have been described 
as ‘unprecedented,’ ‘colossal,’ and ‘enormous,’ and at least 
one writer has employed Dominie Sampson’s favourite exclama- 
tion, ‘Prodigious!’ If these hard-worked adjectives had not 
become somewhat meaningless by everyday use we might say 
that they were appropriate to the occasion. For certain it is that 
the Third War Budget deals with an estimated expenditure and a 
tax revenue such as no country has ever had an experience of 
before. There had been ominous rumblings for some weeks 
and forecasts of heavy burdens which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had in store, and for once in a way the labours 
of the mountain have not resulted in the birth of a ridiculous 
mouse. Taxation, to use Mr. McKenna’s own phrase, ‘on a 
scale never before imposed,’ is imperative for carrying on the 
War, and the reading public must have anticipated the ‘ heavy 
and unprecedented burdens’ which our vast expenditure entails. 
It is now estimated that this expenditure for the current financial 
year will amount to 1,590,000,000/., or 457,000,000/. more than 
Mr. Lloyd George anticipated in his May Budget. To class the 
whole of this as war expenditure in the strict sense of the term 
ishardly accurate, since 423,000,000I. of the total consists of loans 
to Allies and Dominions, 36,000,000/. is on account of Moratorium 
bills, and 56,000,000. represents food supplies and minor items. 
The loans, or at all events the greater part of them, will be repaid 
sooner or later, and with regard to the food purchased a large 
proportion of this is re-sold by the Government, presumably not 
ata loss. Deducting these three amounts, we get an actual war 
expenditure of about 1,075,000,000/. There is only too much 
reason to believe that even this reduced amount is much greater 
than it ought to be. Instances have been given in the public 
Press, or mentioned in Parliament, of gross extravagance amount- 
ing to sheer waste in connexion with the feeding of the Army, 
while in many of their purchases of munitions, horses, and equip- 
ment the Government have had to pay through the nose to 
greedy profiteers and self-seeking go-betweens. That these weak 
spots are known justifies the hope that they will not occur in 
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the future. For the present we have to take the figures as they 
are put before us and to accept the estimate of gross expenditure 
for the year at 1,590,000,0001. 

What is there on the revenue side of the account? On the 
basis of the November taxation, which, it will be recollected, 
doubled the income tax and put additional duties on tea and 
beer, Mr. Lloyd George estimated that the revenue for the 
year ending the 3lst of March 1916 would be 267,232,000]. The 
experience of the past six months has justified a more favourable 
estimate, and it is now expected that the new taxation will be 
684 millions instead of 65 millions, that there will be other im. 
provements, and that the total revenue will reach 272,000,000. 
But an anticipated improvement of about five millions in revenue 
does not go far towards meeting an increase in expenditure over 
the May estimate of 450,000,000/. What was shown on the 
old basis was a prospective deficit of 1,318,000,000/. It was not 
to be expected that a very formidable reduction of this figure 
could be achieved in a supplementary Budget covering only six 
months of the year. Nevertheless, Mr. McKenna might have 
done a little more in this respect, for the sum-total of his changes, 
so far as this year is concerned, is to bring the deficit down from 
1,318,000,000/. to 1,285,000,000/. In the next financial year 
the new revenue will show a much better result, and instead of 
the 31,000,000/. for this year the new taxes will then produce 
102,000 ,000/. 

The latter figure should therefore be taken as the proper basis 
of comment. It is made up of 25,070,000/. from Customs and 
Excise and 77,085,0001. from Inland Revenue; or, to put the 
matter in another way, the proportion of direct new taxation 
to indirect is roughly as 77 is to 25. Mr. McKenna’s 
aim was to diminish imports, lessen consumption, and 
obtain revenue. His choice of method was therefore not dictated 
by the question of expenditure alone. He had to take into con- 
sideration the alarming excess of our trade imports over our ex- 
ports and re-exports, and the disagreeable effect it has had upon 
the rate of exchange. This excess amounted, for the eight 
months January to August, to 254,898,000/.; whereas for the 
whole of 1913—the last complete pre-War year—the excess was 
only 72,600,000/. Part of the new difference is caused by ex- 
ceptional purchases of American foodstuffs and munitions, and 
to some extent these are no doubt reflected in the expenditure 
figures. For the same pericd our imports of bullion and specie 
declined, as compared with 1913, by 36,566,000/., and the excess 

of such imports over exports was reduced from 16,627,000I. to 
1,307,0001. The total deficit, therefore, is 256,205,0001., which 
has to be met out of either capital or savings. Although the 
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wonderful volume of merchandise imports (573,787 ,000I. for the 
eight months) is an eloquent testimony ‘to the effective protection 
of our overseas commerce, and incidentally to the insignificance 
of the submarine menace, it is, nevertheless, a very serious 
symptom from the financial point of view, inasmuch as a 
difference between imports and exports, at the rate of about 
$80,000,000/. a year, has to be met in some way or other: by 
interest on our foreign investments, by banking and other ser- 
vices rendered to foreigners, by the money spent here by tourists 
from abroad, by the sale of foreign securities, by the shipment 
of gold, and by borrowing money for a definite period in the 
creditor countries. But prevention is easier than cure, and 
something must be done to arrest the future growth of imports. 
It must be allowed that the increased values do not necessarily 
represent proportionately larger quantities; in many notable in- 
stances they are due quite as much to the higher prices which, 
owing to the War, are commanded by leading commodities. The 
economic machinery of the whole world, and in a marked degree 
that of the belligerent countries, has been thrown out of gear, 
the demand for foodstuffs and raw materials required for war 
purposes has become immeasurably larger, and prices have been 
rushed up by foreign traders. Exports, at the same time, have 
fallen off, notwithstanding that Germany’s maritime disability 
has thrown open many important markets to her competitors. 
Not only are our goods necessarily excluded from the enemy 
countries, but our Allies also are crippled in their general pur- 
chasing power as distinct from military equipment. A large 
part of the manufacturing resources of the United Kingdom has 
latterly been diverted from the ordinary channels and applied to 
the production of military supplies, with a corresponding decrease 
in the output of exportable merchandise. And, to make matters 
worse, the Admiralty have taken over a large number of mer- 
chant ships as transports, with the effect of increasing freights 
all over the world, and many of the ships have been kept idle for 
long periods, to the consequent, though unavoidable, detriment 
of our export trade. We have, further, Sir A. Mond’s authority 
for saying that a large amount of valuable export trade has been 
lost to this country through quite unnecessary and foolish restric- 
tions by Government departments, and by delay in supplying 
licences. 

The adverse balance of trade reached its crucial point in our 
commerce with the United States, seriously affecting the rate of 
exchange. Our imports from the States for the twelve months 
ended June 30 last (including ten months of war) exceeded our 
exports to the States by nearly 135,000,000. The position at the 
end of August was an anxious one, and the American exchange, 
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after a continuous drop, fell on the 1st of September as low ag 
4.48 dollars, or .388 of a dollar below the normal figure of 
4.86 dollars. This meant a depreciation of nearly 7 per cent. in 
the purchasing power of the British sovereign in America. It 
meant further that if our custom was to be so heavily penalised 
it might become necessary to buy in countries where the conditions 
were less unfavourable. It was therefore quite as much to the 
interest of American exporters as to that of English commerce 
to discover some plan of restoring the exchange other than that 
of remitting the balance in gold. America did not, and does not, 
want our gold. She has an abundance of her own. It has been 
estimated that a quarter of the world’s gold production finds 9 
permanent home in the United States. This estimate is to some 
extent warranted by the officially recorded fact that during the 
last eighteen years there was an excess of gold imports over 
exports averaging 2,500,000/. per annum, and during the same 
period the production of America’s own mines has averaged 
17,500,0001. a year. ; 

The question of restoring the exchange otherwise than by 
sending away our gold had therefore become an urgent one, but 
it was with the future rather than with the present aspects of 
the question that Mr. McKenna had to deal. His object is to 
restrict imports especially of luxuries, to discourage extravagance, 
and at the same fime to find money with the least amount of 
economic disturbance. To effect this he hits all round. No 
class escapes, The income-tax is increased by 40 per cent., the 
exemption limit is reduced so as to bring in the wage-earner from 
50s. a week upwards, the abatements are lowered, the super-tax 
is brought down heavily on the rich, excess war-time profits are to 
be shared equally with the State, we shall all have to pay more 
for our tea, sugar, cocoa, tobacco, and dried fruits, also for our 
motor spirit and patent medicines, and certain specified articles 
of foreign manufacture are to pay an import duty of one third of 
their value. The additional taxes on tea and sugar will amount to 
16,000,0001. a year, and the bulk of these will fall on the class of 
most circumscribed means. And while the rents of big houses are 
going down, those of the workmen’s homes are going up. Even 
before the new taxes the cost of living had increased 34 per cent. 

It cannot be said that the basis of taxation has been very 
much broadened by these proposals, or that the revenue will 
be greatly benefited by the increase in non-tax revenue to be 
derived by making postage, telegrams, and telephones dearer. 
There was plenty of room for new departures, but Mr. McKenna 
excused himself for not adopting some of the useful suggestions 
made to him by pleading that the existing machinery for collec- 
tion did not make them practicable. We certainly do not require 
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mother new army of Government officials, but surely the gentle- 
men who are employed in connexion with land valuation could be 
liberated if necessary for more useful work. Perhaps the most 
suprising feature of the Budget is not what it contains but what 
itdoes not contain. Nearly all the newspaper Chancellors and 
financial quidnuncs made up their minds that there would be 
further taxation of beer and spirits. A few of them even com- 
mitted themselves to the amounts that would be raised by this 
method. Yet beer and spirits go by unattacked. Some English- 
men say that beer is too highly taxed in comparison with whisky, 
and some Irishmen say that whisky is too highly taxed in com- 
parison with beer. Mr. McKenna does not appear to share either 
view. Perhaps he thinks that to go much further would be to 
kill the goose that lays the golden eggs; perhaps he knows that 
the trade, particularly the brewery trade, has been harder hit 
than most people are aware of. In a later speech, he explained 
that he could not put a higher duty on whisky without at the same 
time increasing the duty on beer, and this in view of the heavy 
burdens already imposed he was not inclined to do. Moreover, 
the Government have the whole subject of Drink under con- 
sideration, and a comprehensive measure is to be introduced later 
in the session. If the effect of this be still further to restrict 
consumption—which is what is aimed at—the consequent loss of 
revenue will have to be made up in some other way. 

The principal result of the Chancellor’s self-imposed limita- 
tions is that he visits the income-tax payer once more, and casts 
his net wider than ever. There was a general expectation that 
weekly wages would be taxed. As a matter of fact they have 
always been liable, but have magnanimously been allowed to 
escape. Now every working-man earning 2]. 10s. a week or 
more is to make a quarterly contribution to the State. The pro- 
fessional man, the tradesman, the merchant, and the salaried 
servant will pay (half-yearly if he chooses), on earned incomes 
over 1301. a year, 2s. 1d. in the £ next year, and the unearned 
income will pay 3s. 6d.; and half of these amounts are payable 
this year. Incomes over 8000/. a year are to be privileged by 
means of the super-tax to contribute as generously as their 
owners would no doubt desire to the cost of the War. Almost 
the first thing one tries to do is to consider the equitability of 
these several burdens in relation to one another. Let us look 
at the two ends of the scale. A working-man with no children 
earning 55s. a week will pay income tax of 2I. 8s. 4d. a year; a 
millionaire with an income of 100,000I. will pay 34,0291. a year. 
The man with 100,000I. will still have about 66,000/. left, and 
the man with 55s. a week will have 140/. 11s. 8d. left. The 
former will no doubt have to do without some things he would 
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like, but he is not hit, as far as necessaries go, in the same 
degree as the latter is. It is the lower middle class, however, 
with taxable incomes who will feel most acutely the pinch of the 
new duties on tea, sugar, and tobacco. The clerk at 140l., or 
the small shopkeeper, or the struggling author on the same finan. 
cial footing, has to pay his 2s. ld. in the £ on 20I., while at 
the same time the cost of living is increased to him by 4d. a }b. 
on his tea, 4d. a lb. on his sugar, and from 13d. to 24d. an oz. on 
his tobacco. So far as the skilled artisan is concerned, there can. 
not be two opinions as to the reasonableness of asking him to pay 
out of his 3l., 41., or 51. a week something to the State. In many 
cases his wages are, at least partly, in the nature of war profits, 
A weekly wage of 4l. will involve a tax of 91. 4s. 8d. a year, or 
about 103d. in the £; whereas an income of 5000l. involves a 
tax of 4s. 1}d. in the £. The man with 3000I. a year will now 
pay 525I. instead of 3751., whereas the man with only 2001. a year 
will pay 2s. 1d. in the £ on 80l. against 1s. 6d. in the £ on 40l., 
an increase of 178 per cent. Nevertheless, on the whole the task 
of graduation seems to have been carefully and fairly worked out, 
and even if there be occasional cases of hardship the cause in 
which it is inflicted is of such a nature that everyone will try to 
endure it, not merely with resignation but with willingness. 
There is no need to go minutely into the details of the scheme 
for giving relief in special cases. That they are incorporated in 
the Budget is a clear proof that the Chancellor has taken into 
consideration the devastating effects of the War on many trading 
incomes. While the makers of everything wanted for the Army 
and Navy have been reaping a golden harvest, dealers in luxuries, 
and in articles which, though not luxuries, are no longer in 
remunerative demand, have suffered so severely that their profits 
have fallen much below the previous average and in some cases 
have been turned into a loss. The statement that since August 
1914 fourteen shops in Bond Street have fallen vacant, that Fleet 
Street has had a similar experience, and that between Kew Bridge 
and Hammersmith Broadway seventy-four shops to be let were 
recently counted, tells its own tale. In every part of London and 
its suburbs, it is asserted, ‘ the trading machinery of the Metro- 
polis is breaking down.’ Not only in London, but in many other 
parts of the country outside the munition areas, there are a vast 
number of void shops and tenantless houses. This indicates loss 
of rents, loss of profits, and diminished incomes. Then, many 
authors, journalists, actors, stockbrokers, musicians, artists, 
barristers, and others have experienced a grievous drop in their 
earned incomes, and investors have also been badly hit by divi- 
dend defaults. Cases of this kind will be met to some extent by 
the provision that the whole of the additional income-tax will be 
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repayable, in the event of any individual proving that his actual 
income from all sources is less by one fifth than the income on 
which he has paid the present tax. 

It may be well to summarise here the main features of the 
tax. All incomes over 1301. a year, whether salary or wage, will 
be taxed. This will add about 700,000 persons to the list of 
income-tax payers. The abatements in the case of incomes 
between 130/. and 700/. will be as follows : 


Abatement} 
£ 
130 ‘ : 400 ‘ : 160 } , 120 


400 . . 600 . - 160 or 120. < 100 
600 . . 700 : . 70 : . 70 


This and next year the rates of income-tax will be as under : 


Exceeding Not exceeding Old New 
F £ & 


Present rate This year Next year 
a 6@ s. a, s ad 

Earned Income. ‘ 1 6 1 9% 2 

Unearned Income . ‘ 2 6 3 0 3 6 
Allowance for children will continue to be claimed by persons 
whose total income does not exceed 500/., 201. being free of tax 
in respect of each child under sixteen years of age. Since the 
beginning of the War the tax on earned incomes has very nearly 
trebled, and so also has that on unearned incomes. Putting 
together the additions in the first and third Budgets we get an 
extra contribution on account of income-tax and super-tax of 
103,085 ,000/. 

The Chancellor expects to get an additional 2,240,000/. a year 
by assessing farmers on the rent paid instead of, as hitherto, on 
one third of the rent. This opens up a large and important ques- 
tion. Anything which may tend to check the enterprise of the 
farmer at the present time is to be regretted. To explain this it is 
necessary to revert to the American exchange question. What- 
ever temporary expedients may be adopted in order to alleviate 
the situation, it is clear that, so far as Britain is concerned, the 
only real cure would be such a change in our agricultural condi- 
tions as would enable us to do with less food produce from abroad, 
and especially with less wheat from America. The larger cultiva- 
tion of wheat in this country is, however, a question of time, 
capital, and confidence. It is, so far, gratifying to find that, with- 
out any special inducements to farmers or promises of Govern- 
ment assistance, there were 363,000 more acres under wheat cul- 
tivation in June last than at the corresponding period of 1914, 
and 469,000 more than in 1913. The estimated crop of the total 
wheat acreage for this year is 8,250,000 quarters, an increase of 
something like 1,000,000 quarters. This is a satisfactory improve- 
ment, though not an overwhelming one. Our population requires 
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35,000,000 quarters of wheat annually, or nearly 25,000,000 
quarters more than we grow. In 1913 the value of wheat and 
flour that had to be imported to make up our home deficiency 
was 50,000,000/., in addition to which we imported 30,500,000). 
worth of other cereals. Bread is the prime necessary of life, 
and if we could still further increase the wheat acreage by 
ploughing up pasture land, and thus reduce the foreign supply 
and confine it more particularly to our own Dominions, this would 
be an important factor in a permanent adjustment of the balance 
of trade. But man, in a very literal sense, does not live by bread 
alone. We import, even in normal times, enormous quantities 
of other foods. In 1913 we paid 54,500,000/. for foreign and 
colonial meat, 24,000,0001. for foreign butter, 4,000,000/. for mar- 
garine, 7,000,000/. for cheese, 9,500,000/. for eggs, 6,000,000I. 
for lard, 24,000,000/. for sugar, and 17,000,000/. for raw fruits 
and vegetables. The following table shows our home and im- 
ported supplies of some of the principal foodstuffs : 
Home Supply Net Imported Supply Total 
Cwts. Owts. Owts, 

Beef and Veal' . . 16,498,000 9,532,000 26,030,000 

Mutton and Lamb’. 5,209,000 11,643,000 

Pig Meat? . ‘ ‘ 5,734,000 13,889,000 

Wheat > : 122,514,426 152,071,984 

Barley ° . = 22,439,248 47,004,645 

Oats . ‘ : 18,162,663 44,571,443 

Beans and Peas ; ‘ 3,518,720 9,465,958 

Potatoes . . 57,889,300 9,105,164 66,994,464 
It is a significant fact that the imported foodstuffs in 1914 
amounted in value to 6l. 5s. 8d. per head of the population, a 
figure that will be greatly increased when the full results for 1915 
are available. 

Although the Cabinet has rejected the recommendation of the 
Milner Committee that a minimum price for wheat should be 
guaranteed for five years, so that farmers might be encouraged to 
turn their pasture into arable land, the agricultural interest is 
nevertheless moving of its own accord in the right direction. If 
the wheat area were increased to 4,500,000 acres we should be 
able to produce half our wheat supply at home instead of about 
a fifth only. Fifty years ago we did cultivate something like 
4,500,000 acres of wheat, and what has been done once can be 
done again. The plain truth is that the land is not producing 
enough food, and this has a great deal to do with the preponder- 
ance of our imports. Germany has 65,000,000 acres of arable and 
only 21,000,000 acres of pasture, the latter representing 20 per 
cent. of her cultivated area as against our 60 per cent. Agricul- 
ture here has been checked, discouraged, and restricted in favour 
of manufactures, and now we are reaping the fruits of the neglect. 

! For the twelve months ended June 4, 1914. 
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Before the War we had 1,350,000 men engaged in agriculture; 
Germany, with a population about two thirds as large again as 
ours, had no fewer than 10,000,000. In view of these facts it 
would hardly seem to be an opportune time to tax the farming 
interest to the extent of an additional 2} millions a year. That 
interest is fortunately a very patriotic one, and we must indulge 
the hope that the burden will not put a stop to the movement for 
growing more wheat. Farmers have made excellent profits of 
late out of the War, and as they are exempt from the operation of 
the Excess Profits Tax, they must make the best of the new 
conditions. 

In connexion with direct taxation the most novel move of 
the Government is that of taxing war-time profits. All trades, 
manufactures, concerns in the nature of trade and business, 
including agencies, whether engaged in the manufacture or sale of 
war materials or not, whose profits exceeded those of the previous 
year by more than 1001. are to pay a special tax of 50 per cent. of 
such profit. In most cases the datum line will be the known 
average of profit assessed to income-tax for 1914-15; but if the 
profit for 1914-15 is less than 6 per cent. on the capital employed, 
then that percentage may be taken as the datum line. An inde- 
pendent tribunal will decide on the datum line for businesses for 
carrying out Government contracts for munitions which, before 
the War, earned less than a fair return on their capital. Interest 
will also be allowed on additional capital invested within the 
War period, and on capital invested in the three years before the 
War which was unremunerative during that period. These ex- 
ceptions or allowances do not invalidate the important principle 
established in the new tax—the principle that the State has a 
right to share in the profits made out of the emergency of the 
State. As the 50 per cent. will be reckoned in addition to the 
income-tax, it works out, after deducting the latter, at just over 
60 per cent. net of the profits. For the current year its operation 
is limited to the business year of those firms or companies making 
up their balance sheets on or before the 30th of June last. This 
limitation will restrict the product of the tax for 1915-16, and 
it is not expected to yield more than 6,000,000I., but for 1916-17 
a much larger number of firms will come under its operation, 
and then a revenue of 30,000,0001. is looked for ; an estimate that 
appears to err on the side of over-restraint. It is even predicted 
in some quarters that shipping alone will furnish more than that 
amount. 

Mr. McKenna does not confine himself to limiting people’s 
power to spend; he goes further and limits their opportunity. 
Any interference with the imports of foods and raw materials 
would, in existing circumstances, be fraught with the public 
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danger of a shortage, and even in other circumstances the sub- 
ject would be a controversial and thorny one. Imports of mann- 
factured goods are in a different category. In a number of cases 
we could do without them, and in most others we could make 
the things equally as well, and perhaps better, at home. And 
this brings us to the boldest of Mr. McKenna’s Customs changes, 
He has thrown over the ‘ fiscal theory’ of Free Trade without 
throwing himself into the arms of the Tariff Reformer. He does 
not ‘go the whole hog,’ but he makes a significant beginning. 
It is not so much the amount that he will get from taxing certain 
manufactured imports—motor cars and motor cycles, cinema 
films, clocks and watches, musical instruments, plate-glass, and 
hats of all kinds—(the revenue is very uncertain, but the Chan- 
cellor hopes to get 1,950,000I. in a full year)—as the recognition 
and acceptance of a principle. That principle is ‘Get money 
for national purposes from those persons who at the moment 
can best afford to pay.’ Expenditure on luxuries is a folly 
at the present time, but expenditure on foreign luxuries is a 
greater folly at any time. The strict Cobdenite will no doubt 
criticise a policy that may have the indirect effect of ‘ protecting’ 
a few British manufacturers and enabling them to put up their 
prices ; but the strongest comments that have been made are by 
those who complain not that the list of dutiable manufactures is 
too long but that it is not long enough. So far as it goes, though, 
itis good. All the things enumerated, with the exception perhaps 
of clocks and watches and hats, are things we need not spend 
money upon; and if we must have watches and clocks and hats 
we can buy those made by our own countrymen. A duty of a 
third of the value will do one of two things; it will either kill 
these particular imports, in which case our trade balance will be 
less unfavourable, or it will bring in an appreciable revenue to 
the State and thereby do something to counteract the incon- 
venience of having to send money abroad. It is particularly 
gratifying to see that cinema films are included. Owing to the 
absence of any import duty, the American manufacturers have 
almost monopolised the English market, and if something had 
not been done to equalise opportunities the British film-maker 
would soon have been competed out of existence. Whether the 
ad valorem principle is the most suitable for such things as films 
appears to be disputed. Foreign motor cars and foreign hats 
are things that can be dispensed with. If people insist on being 
unpatriotic and buying them, they must pay the 334 per cent. 
duty. If ladies cannot be forced to be economical, they can at 
least be prevented from extravagance—in the matter of what is 
“commonly defined as head-gear.’ 

The estimated increase of non-tax revenue, 4,975,0001. in a 
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full year, is obtained by some very drastic and discouraging 
changes. The abolition of the halfpenny postcard will not only 
be a widely-felt inconvenience, but it will be a serious blow to 
the picture-postcard industry as well. Apart from the conse- 
quences to the picture-card trade, is the game worth the candle? 
The deliveries of postcards in the United Kingdom are about 
100,000,000 a year, which brings in over 200,000/. Is it likely, 
if the minimum postage is raised to a penny, that the same amount 
will be obtained? ‘This proposal is the one serious flaw in the 
Budget, and at the time of writing it seems probable that the 
Chancellor will have to bow to public opinion and withdraw it. 
The universal experience has been that the cheaper the postal 
facilities, the greater and more profitable the business. It is to 
be hoped that the converse of the proposition will not un- 
pleasantly assert itself over these economies. Newspapers 
are no longer to go for a halfpenny. The penny letter 
stamp is to carry only 1 oz. instead of 4 oz., there is to 
be @ new scale for parcels post, sixpenny telegrams are 
to become ninepenny, Press telegram rates are to be put on a 
self-supporting basis, postal orders below half-a-crown are to 
be charged a penny poundage, and telephone charges are to be 
increased. As most of these changes have been recommended 
by the Retrenchment Committee of the House of Commons, we 
must suppose there are irrefutable reasons in favour of them. 
It does seem a little curious, though, that just when France was 
on the point of assenting to penny postage to and from England, 
England herself should be moving in a reactionary direction. 
The complete result, or anticipated result, of these various 
new taxes will be practically to double tax revenue since the 
War began. German statesmen and editors make a boast of the 
fact that so far they have not raised any War funds by taxa- 
tio. That is true, but—Mr. Hope, M.P., notwithstanding— 
they are pursuing the far less commendable course of raising the 
money by loans and by ‘hanky-panky’ manipulations of cur- 
rency paper. Dr. Helfferich, the Imperial Minister of Finance, 
recently admitted that he dared not impose further taxation, and 
it is a fair inference that he knew any such proposals would be 
futile—that the burdens of the German taxpayers are already 
as heavy as they can bear. We, too, might have carried on the 
War on loans without new taxation, and left posterity to foot 
the whole bill, but we have ‘chosen the better part.’ When 
the financial day of reckoning comes, it will be found 
that the countries that have met at least a portion of their 
war expenditure out of revenue are in the sounder position. 
We cannot meet it all out of revenue. The combined deficits of 
1913-14 and 1914-15 amount to 1,619,000,000/., and this added 
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to the amount of the pre-War debt, and allowing for elect “i 
conversion and loss on stock issued at discount, results in an 
estimated total debt on the 3lst of March next of 2,200,000,000I. 
Votes of credit for 1,012,000,000/. have already been passed, and 
the last of these will only carry us up to the third week in 
November. Mr. McKenna foreshadowed further taxation and 
another loan. We have already borrowed for War purposes 
350,000,000/. and 600,000,000/., the interest and sinking fund 
for which will be over 60,000,000/. a year. And still the expendi- 
ture is mounting up, and is expected to reach nearly 5,000,000. 
a day towards the close of the financial year. It is not a position 
that even the most thoughtless can contemplate without serious- 
ness. It may be doubted if the great mass of the people even 
now, notwithstanding the explanations and elucidations that 
have been so liberally given, quite realise the magnitude of our 
task and the probable extent of our sacrifices. The grim fast 
that after an expenditure of so many millions by Great Britain 
alone, without counting that of our Allies, we are, in a military 
sense, ostensibly no nearer victory than we were twelve months 
ago, ought to serve as a prod to make us endeavour to grasp the 
financial and economic bearings of the struggle in which, unless 
every man quits himself well, we must perish. To understand 
is to appreciate ; to appreciate is to act. ‘ Our greatest resource,’ 
said Mr. McKenna, ‘ is in the continued willingness of the whole 
people to pay their share.’ When everyone understands that 
the burdens of taxation must be accepted largely because they 
limit our power to consume, that willingness will be even more 
alert and evident than it is now. ‘Never has there been such 
a country in history’ is Mr. McKenna’s fine tribute to the 
willingness of the people. It finds an eloquent counterpart in 
the French journal La Liberté, which says : ‘ The beauty of the 
thing lies in the hugeness of the burdens which the Commons 
unanimously voted in a single sitting, without hesitation or dis- 
cussion. A people animated by such magnificent determination is 
invincible.’ 
H. J. JENNINGS. 





MORE LEAVES FROM A FIELD NOTE-BOOK 


VII.—The Hill. 


Ir was one of those perfect spring days when the whole earth 
seems to bare her bosom to the caresses of the sun. The sky was 
without a cloud and in the vault overhead, blue as a piece of 
Delft, a lark was ascending in transports of exultant song. 
The hill on which we stood was covered with young birch sap- 
lings bursting into leaf, and the sky itself was not more blue 
than the wild hyacinths at our feet. Here and there in the 
undergrowth gleamed the pallid anemone. A copper wire ran 
from pole to pole down the slope of the hill and glittered in 
the sun like a thread of gold. A little to our right two 
circular mirrors, glancing obliquely at each other, stood on a 
tripod, and a graduated sequence of flashes came and went, 
under the hands of the signallers, with the velocity of light 
itself. A few yards behind us on the crest of the hill stood a 
windmill, its great sails motionless as though it were a brig 
becalmed and waiting for a wind, and astride one arm, like a sailor 
on a yard, a carpenter was busy with his mouth full of nails. 
The tapping of his hammer and the song of the lark were the 
only sounds that broke the warm stillness of the April day. A 
great plain stretched away at our feet, and in the fields below 
women were stooping forward over their hoes. 

The white towers of Ypres gleamed ghostlike in the distant 
haze. The city had the wistful fragility of some beautiful mirage, 
and looking at it across the pleasant landscape I thought of the 
Pilgrim’s vision of the Golden City shining in the sun beyond 
the Land of Beulah. Two or three miles away on our right the 
ground rose gently to a range of low wooded hills, and on their 
bare green slopes brown furrows showed up like a cicatrice. 
They were the German trenches. On the crest of the ridge a 
white house peeped out between the trees. That house seemed 
an object of peculiar interest to the battery major at my side. 
He was stooping behind the ‘ Director’ with his eye to the sights 
as though he was focussing the distant object for a photograph. 
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He fixed the outer clamp, unscrewed the inner clamp, and 
having got his sights on the house, he reversed the process and 
swung round the sights to bear on a little copse to our left, 
“One hundred and five,’ he said meditatively as he found the 
angle. The N.C.O. took up the range-finder and measured the 
distances first to the house, then to the copse. The major took 
up an adjustable triangle, and with a movement of thumb and 
forefinger converted it into the figure of an irregular ‘X.’ As 
he read off the battery angle on the ‘ Plotter’ the 'N.C.O, 
communicated it and the elevation to the telephone operator, 
who in turn communicated it to the battery in the copse, 
*‘ Battery angle seventy. Range four thousand.’ Gunners are 
a laconic people, and their language is as economical of words 
as @ proposition in Euclid; their sentences resemble 
those Oriental languages in which the verb is regarded as a 
superfluous impertinence. Language is to them a visual and 
symbolical thing in which angles and distances are predicated of 
churches, trees, and four-storeyed houses. Now in the copse on 
our left six field-guns were cunningly concealed, and even as the 
telephone operator spoke the dial-sights of those six guns were 
being screwed round and the elevating gear adjusted till they 
and the range-drum recorded the results of the major’s meditations 
upon the hill. Then the guns in the copse spoke, and the air was 
sibilant with their speech. A little cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand arose above the roof of the white house on the ridge. Our 
battery had found its mark. 

Somewhere behind that ridge were the enemy’s batteries and 
they were yet to find. But even as we searched the landscape with 
our field-glasses an aeroplane rose from behind our own position 
and made for the distant ridge, its diaphanous wings displaying 
red, white, and blue concentric circles to our glasses like the 
scales of some huge magpie-moth, while a long streamer of petrol 
smoke made faint pencillings in the sky behind it. As it hovered 
above the ridge seven or eight little white clouds like balls of 
feathers suddenly appeared from nowhere just below it. They 
were German shrapnel. But the aeroplane passed imperturbably 
on, leaving the little feathers to float in the sky until in time 
they faded away and disappeared. In no long time the aeroplane 
was retracing its flight, and certain little coloured discs were 
speaking Iuminously to the battery, telling it of what the 
observer had seen beyond the ridge. Between the aeroplane, 
the observer, the telephone, and the guns, there seemed to 
be some mysterious freemasonry. And this impression: of 
secret and collusive agencies was heightened by the vibration 
of the air above us, in which the shells from the batteries 


made furrows that were audible without being visible, as 
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though the whole firmament were populated with disembodied 
spirits. The passivity of the toilers in the field below us, who, 
absorbed in their husbandry, regarded not the air above them, 
and the dreaming beauty of the distant city almost persuaded 
us that we were the victims of a gigantic illusion. But even as 
we gazed the city acquired a desperate and tragic reality. Voices 
of thunder awoke behind the ridge, the air was rent like a gar- 
ment, and first one cloud and then another and another rose above 
the city of Ypres till the white towers were blotted out of sight. 
A black pall floated over the doomed city, and from that moment 
the air was never still as a rhythm of German shells rained upon 
it. The storm spread until other villages were involved, and a 
fierce red glow appeared above the roofs of Viamertinge. 

Yet the clouds and flame that rose above the white towers had 
at that distance a flagrant beauty of their own, and it was hard 
to believe that they stood for death, desolation, and the agony 
of men. Beyond the voluminous smoke and darting tongues of 
fire our field-glasses could show us nothing. But we knew—for 
we had seen but yesterday—that behind that haze there was being 
perpetrated a destruction as mournful and capricious as that which 
in the vision upon the Mount of Olives overtook Jerusalem. 
Where two were in the street one was even now being taken and 
the other left; he who was upon the housetop would not come 
down to take anything out of his house, neither would he who 
was in the field return to take away his clothes. The great 
cathedral was crumbling to dust, and saints, apostles, prophets, 
martyrs were being hurled from their niches of stone, the 
Virgin alone standing unscathed upon her pedestal contemplating 
the ruin and tribulation around her. And we knew that while 
we gazed the roads from the doomed city to Locre and Poperinghe 
were choked with a terror-stricken stream of fugitives, ancient 
men hobbling upon sticks, aged women clutching copper pans, 
and stumbling under the weight of feather-beds, while whimper- 
ing children fumbled among their mothers’ skirts. What convul- 
sive eddies each of the shells whose trajectory we heard ever and 
anon in the skies overhead were making in that living stream 
were to us a subject of poignant speculation. 

But as I looked immediately around me I found it ever more 
difficult to believe that such things were being done upon the 
earth. The carpenter went on hammering, stopping but for a 
moment to shade his eyes with his hand and gaze out over the 
plain, the peasants in the field continued to hoe, a woman came 
out of a cottage with a child clinging to her skirts, and said ‘ La 
guerre, quand finira-t-elle, M’sieu’?’ From far above us the 
song of the lark, now lost to sight in the aerial blue, floated down 
upon the drowsy air. 
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VIII.—The Front. 


Persons of a rheumatic habit are said to apprehend the ap- 
proach of damp weather by certain presentiments in their bones, 
So people of a nervous temperament—like the writer—have pre- 
monitions of the approach to ‘the Front’ by a feeling of cold 
feet. These are usually induced by the spectacle of large and 
untimely cavities in the road, but they may be accentuated, ag 
not infrequently happened, by seeing the process of excavation 
itself—and hearing it. The effect on the auditory nerves is known 
as ‘k-r-rump,’ which is, phonetically speaking, a fairly literal 
translation. The best thing to do on such occasions is to obey 
the nursery rhyme, and ‘ open your mouth and shut your eyes,’ 
The intake of air will relieve the pressure on your ear-drums. I 
have been told by one of our gunners that the gentle German has 
for years been experimenting in order to produce as ‘ frightful’ 
and intimidating a sound by the explosion of his shells as 
possible. He has succeeded. Cases have been known of men 
without a scratch laughing and crying simultaneously after a too 
close acquaintance with the German hymnology of hate. The 
results are, however, sometimes disappointing from the German 
point of view, as in the case of the soldier who, being spattered 
with dirt but otherwise untouched, picked himself up and 
remarked with profound contempt ‘The dirty swine!’ 

The immediate approach to the trenches is usually marked by 
what sailors call a ‘ dodger,’ which is to say, a series of canvas 
screens. These do not protect your legs, and if you are excep- 
tionally tall, they may not protect your head. Your feet don’t 
matter, but if you are wise you duck your head. Nine out of 
ten soldiers take an obstinate pride in walking upright, and will 
laugh at you most unfeelingly for your pains. Once in the com- 
munication trench you are fairly safe from snipers, but not, of 
course, from shrapnel or high-angle fire. A communication 
trench which I visited when paying an afternoon call at a dug- 
out was wide enough to admit a pony and cart, and as it has 
to serve to bring up ration-parties and stretcher-bearers as well 
as reliefs, it is made as wide as is consistent with its main pur- 
pose, which is to protect the approach and to localise the effect 
of shell-fire as much as possible, the latter object being effected 
by frequent ‘traversing.’ To reach the fire-trenches is easy 
enough ; the difficulty is to find your way out of them. The main 
line of fire-trenches has a kind ‘of loop-line behind it with 
innumerable junctions and small depots in the shape of dug-outs, 
and at first sight the subaltern’s plan of the estate was as 
bewildering as a signalman’s map of Clapham Junction. And 


the main line is complicated by frequent traverses—something 
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after the pattern of a Greek fret, whereas such French trenches 
as I have seen appeared to prefer the Norman dog-tooth style of 
architecture. A survey of these things makes it easy to under- 
stand the important part played by the bomb and the hand- 
grenade in trench warfare, for when you have ‘ taken’ part of a 
trench you never know whether you are an occupier or merely a 
lodger until you have fully explored what is behind the traverses 
to the right and left of you. The delivery of a bomb serves 
as a very effective notice of ejectment. The back of the trench 
is protected by a ridge of earth commonly known as a parados. 
My servant, whose vocabulary was limited, called it a paradox, 
and was not very wide of the mark. 

Somewhere behind the trenches at varying distances are the 
batteries. The gunners affect orchards and copses as affording 
good cover for their guns, and if none are to be found they 
improvise them. Hop-poles trailed with hops or cut saplings will 
do very well. Usually there is a delectable garden, which is the 
peculiar pride of the men. Turf emplacements are constructed 
for the six guns, and turfed dug-outs house the telephone-operator 
and the gunners. The battery officers are billeted some way back, 
usually in a kind of farmhouse, whose chief decorative feature 
is a midden-heap; in England it would promptly be the subject 
of a closing order by any Public Health authority. 

There is nothing more admirable than a field-gun. Asa ship 
answers her helm or an aeroplane its controls, so does an eighteen- 
pounder respond to every turn of her elevating and traversing 
gear. Watch a gunner laying his gun on a target he cannot 
see; observe him switch the gun rour.d from the aiming point to 
the target ; remark the way in which the sight clinometer registers 
the angle of sight and the drum registers the range ; and then ask 
yourself whether the smartest ship that ever sailed the high seas 
could be more docile to a turn of the wheel. With perfect 
simplicity did a man in the R.F.A. once say to me ‘ We feel 
towards our gun as a mother feels to her child; we’d sooner lose 
our lives than our gun.’ In that confession of faith you have the 
whole of the gunner’s creed. 

The heavy guns are generally to be found in splendid isolation ; 
one such I visited and I marvelled at its appearance ; it resembled 
nothing so much as the mottled trunk of a decayed plane-tree 
except for its girth. ‘ Futurist art,’ explained the major depre- 
catingly as I stared at its daubed surface, ‘ it makes it unrecognis- 
able.’ It certainly did. Close by were what looked at a distance 
like a bed of copper cucumbers. ‘More gardening?’ I asked. 
‘Yes, market gardening,’ replied the major ; ‘ if we lay the shells 
like that with sand-bags between them we prevent their igniting 
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one another in case of accidents. It helps us to deliver the 
goods.’ 

A mile or two from the battery headquarters at X——- Y—_ 
was the observing station. The battery-major and myself were 
accompanied thither by a huge mastiff who in civil life was q 
dairyman by profession and turned a churn, but had long since 
attached himself to the major as orderly. We duly arrived ata 
deserted farm, but at this point the mastiff stopped dead and 
declined to come any further. I thought this churlish, and told 
him so, but he merely wagged his tail. When we entered the 
farmyard I understood. It was pitted with shell-holes, and they 
were obviously of very recent excavation. As a matter of fact the 
Huns suspected that farm, and with good reason, and treated it to 
intermittent ‘Hate.’ The mastiff therefore always waited for 
the battery-major at what it judged, quite erroneously, to bea 
safe distance. We clambered up into a loft by means of un- 
reliable ladders. In the roof of the loft some tiles had been 
removed, and leaning our arms on the rafters we looked out. 
“You see that row of six poplars over there?’ said the major, 
pointing to a place behind the German trenches. I recognised 
them, for the same six poplars I had seen through a periscope in 
the trenches the day before. ‘ Well, you see the roof of a house 
between the second and third tree from the right? Good!’ He 
turned to the telephone operator in the corner of the loft. ‘ Lay 
No. 2 on the register! Report when ready!’ The operator 
repeated the words confidentially to the distant battery, and even 
as he spoke the receiver answered ‘Ready!’ ‘Fire!’ I had my 
eyes glued to the house, yet nothing seemed to happen, and I 
rubbed my field glasses dubiously with my pocket handkerchief. 
Had they missed? Even as I speculated there was a puff of 
smoke and a spurt of flame in the roof of the house between the 
poplars. We had delivered the goods. 

If one of those ruinous farms does not contain a battery mess 
the chances are that it will shelter a field ambulance or else a 
company in billets. Field ambulances, like the batteries, are 
somewhat migratory in their habits, and change their positions 
according as they are wanted. But a field ambulance is not, as 
might be supposed, a vehicle but a unit of the R.A.M.C., witha 
major or a colonel in charge as O.C. The A.D.M.S. of a division 
has three field ambulances under him, and when an attack in 
force is projected he mobilises these three units at forward dressing 
stations in the rear of the trenches. They are a link between 
the aid-posts in front and the collecting stations behind. From 
the collecting stations the wounded are sent on to the clearing 
hospitals and thence to the base. It sounds beautifully simple, 
and so it is. The most eloquent compliment to its perfection 
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was the dreamy reminiscence of a soldier I met at the base: 
‘I got hit up at Wipers, Sir; something hit me in the head, and 
the next thing I knew was I heard somebody saying ‘‘ Drink 
this,’ and I found myself in bed at Boulogne.’ Every field 
ambulance has an attendant chaplain, and a very good sort he 
usually is. Is the soldier sick, he visits him; penitent, he 
shrives him; dying, he comforts him. One such I knew, a 
Catholic priest, six foot two, and a mighty hunter of buck in 
his day, who was often longing for a shot at the Huns, and as 
often imposing penances upon himself for such unghostly desires. 
He found consolation in confessing the Irishmen before they went 
into the trenches: ‘The bhoys fight all the better for it,’ he 
explained. He was sure of the salvation of his flock; the only 
doubts he had were about hisown. We all loved him. 

There is one great difference between life in billets and life 
in the trenches. In billets the soldier ‘grouses’ often, in 
trenches never. This may be partly due to a very proper sense 
of proportion ; it may also be due to the fact that, the necessity 
for vigilance being relaxed and the occasions for industry few, 
life in billets is apt to become a great bore. The small Flemish 
and French towns offer few amenities ; in our mess we found our 
principal recreation in reunions with other fraternities at the 
pitisserte or in an occasional mount. Of pdtisseries that at 
Bethune is the best ; that at Poperinghe the worst. Besides, the 
former has a piano and a most pleasing Mademoiselle. In the 
earlier stages of our occupation some of the officers at G.H.Q. 
did a little coursing and shooting, but there was trouble about 
délits de chasse, and now you are allowed to shoot nothing but 
big game—namely, Germans—although I have heard of an irre- 
sponsible Irishman in the trenches who vaulted the parapet to 
bag a hare and, what is more remarkable, returned with it. 
Needless to say, his neighbours were Saxons. As for the men, 
their opportunities of relaxation are more circumscribed. Much 
depends on the house in which they are billeted. If there is a 
baby, you can take the part of mother’s help; one of the most 
engaging sights I saw was a troop of our cavalrymen (they may 
have been the A.V.C.) riding through Armentiéres, leading a 
string of remounts, each remount with a laughing child 
on its back. Or, again, you can wash. If you are not fortunate 
enough to be billeted at Bailleul, which has the latest thing in 
baths, enabling men to be baptised, like Charlemagne’s reluctant 
converts, in platoons, you can always find a pump. The spectacle 
of our men stripped to the waist sousing each other with water 
under the pump is a source of standing wonder to the inhabitants. 
Iam not sure whether they think it indecent, or merely eccentric ; 
perhaps both. But then, as Anatole France has gravely 
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remarked, a profound disinclination to wash is no proof of 
chastity. Besides, as one of the D.M.S.’s encyclicals has 
reminded us, cleanliness of body is next to orderliness of kit. 
If you take carbolic baths you may, with God’s grace, escape 
one or more of the seven plagues of Flanders. These seven are 
lice, flies, rats, rain, mud, smells, and ‘ souvenirs.’ The greatest 
of these is lice, for lice may mean cerebro-meningitis. Owing to 
their unsportsmanlike and irritating habits they are usually called 
‘snipers.’ But, unlike snipers, they are not entitled to be treated 
as prisoners of war (their habits partake too much of espionage), 
and when captured they receive a short shrift from an impassive 
man with a hot iron in the asbestos drying-room. 

But it may well happen that in spite of babies, and baths, 
and brass bands, and footballs and boxing-gloves and playing 
marbles (the General in command of one of our divisions 
told me he had seen six Argyll and Sutherland sergeants 
playing marbles with shrapnel bullets in some _ support 
trenches), the men get bored. They are often very crowded, 
and crowding may develop fastidious animosities. A man 
may tolerate shrapnel in the trenches with equanimity, and 
yet may find his neighbour’s table-manners in billets positively 
intolerable. Men may become ‘stale’ or get on each other's 
nerves. When a company commander sees signs of this, he has 
one very potent prescription; he prescribes a good stiff route 
march. It has never been known to fail. Many a time in the 
winter months when out visiting Divisional Headquarters did I, 
in the shameful luxury of my car, come across a battalion slogging 
along ruddy and cheerful in the mud, and singing with almost 
reproachful unction : 


Last night I s-s-aw you, I s-saw you, you naughty boy! 


Someone ought to make an anthology (for private circulation 
only) of the songs most affected by our men, and also of the 
topographical Limericks with which they beguile the long hours 
in the trenches. And if the English soldier is addicted to versi- 
fying it may be pleaded in his behalf that, as Mommsen apolo- 
getically remarks of Caesar, ‘they were weak verses.’ Not 
always, however. I have seen some unpublished verses by 4 
young officer on the staff of the late General Hubert Hamilton, 
a man beloved by all who knew him, describing the burial of his 
dead chief at night behind the firing-line, which in their sombre 
and elegiac beauty are not unworthy to rank with the classical lines 
on the burial of Sir John Moore. And there is that magnificent 
Hymn before Battle by Captain Julian Grenfell, surely one of 
the most moving things of its kind. 

With such diversions do our men beguile the interminable 
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hours. After all it is the small things that men resent in life, not 
the big ones. I once asked a French soldier over a game of cards 
—in civil life he was a plumber, with that leisurely manner which 
seems to be one of the principal charms of his vocation—whether 
he could get any sleep in the trenches amid the infernal din of 
the guns. ‘Oh, I slept pretty well on the whole,’ he explained 
nonchalantly, ‘ mais mon voisin, celui-li ’—he pointed reproach- 
fully to a comrade who was imperturbably shuffling the pack— 
‘il ronflait si fort qu’il finissait par me degoiter.’ 


IX.—At G.H.Q.* 


Billet de Logement. 
Mme. Bonnard, 131 rue Robert le Frisson, logera le sous-dit, 
savoir: un Officier, an—seus-ofieier,deux—hemmes; fournira le lit, 
place au feu et & la chandelle, conformément & loi du 3 juillet, 1877. 
Delivré & la Mairie, 
le 31me janvier, 1915 
Le Maire —— 


The Camp Commandant, who is a keeper of lodging-houses 
and an Inspector of Nuisances, had given me a slip of paper on 
which was inscribed the address No. 131 rue Robert le Frisson 
and a printed injunction to the occupier to know that by these 
presents she was enjoined to provide me with bed, fire, and 
lights. Armed with this billeting-paper and accompanied by my 
servant, a private in the Suffolks, who was carrying my kit, 
I knocked at the door of No. 131, affecting an indifference to 
my reception which I did not feel. It seemed to me that a 
rate-collector, presenting a demand note, could have boasted a 
more graceful errand. The door opened and an old lady in a 
black silk gown inquired ‘ Qu’est-ce que vous voulez, M’sieu’?’ 
I presented my billeting-paper with a bow. Her waist was girt 
with a kind of bombardier’s girdle from which hung a small 
armoury of steel implements and leather scabbards: scissors, 
spectacle case, a bunch of keys; a buttonhook, and other more 
or less intimidating things. ‘Jeanne,’ she called in a quavering 
voice, and as the bonne appeared, tying her apron-strings, they 
read the billeting-paper together, the one looking over the 
shoulder of the other, Madame reading the words as a child 
reads, and as though she were speaking to herself. The paper 
shook in her tremulous hands and I could see that she was very 
old. It was obvious that my appearance in that quiet house- 
hold was as agitating as it was unexpected. ‘ Et votre ordon- 


1 The town described in this sketch is described not as it is, but as it was 
seven months ago, and nothing is to be inferred from the title as to its present 
significance, 
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nance?’ she asked, with a glance at my servant. ‘ Non, il dort 
dans la caserne.’ ‘Bien!’ she said, and with a smile made 
me welcome. It was soon evident that, my credentials being 
once established, I was to be regarded as a member of the 
household and nothing would satisfy Madame but that I should 
be assured of this. Having shown me my bedroom, with its 
pompous bed draped with a tent of curtains, she took me on 
a tour of her ménage. I was conducted into the kitchen, bright 
with copper pans and the marmite—it was as sweet and clean 
as a dairy; the resources of the still-room were displayed to 
me, and the confitures and spices were not more remarkable 
than the domestic pharmacy in which the herbs of the field had 
been distilled by Madame’s own hands to yield their peculiar 
virtues, rue for liver, calamint for cholera, plaintain for the 
kidneys, fennel for indigestion, elderberry for sore throat, and 
dandelion for affections of the blood. Then I was shown the 
oak presses full of linen white as snow and laid up in lavender. 
This inventory being concluded I was presented with a key of 
the front door to mark my admission into the freedom of the 
house, and invited to take a glass of Burgundy while Sykes was 
unpacking my kit upstairs. 

Madame, it seemed, was a widow of eighty-five years of age, 
without issue, and if her eyes were dim and her natural force 
abated, her teeth, as she proudly told me, were her own. She 
obviously belonged to that rentier class who spend the evening 
of their days in the quiet town which serves us as ‘G.H.Q.’—a 
town which has a kind of faded gentility, and which, behind its 
inscrutable house-fronts, conceals a good deal of quiet opulence 
in the matter of old china, silver, and oak. In her youth 
Madame had kept a pension and had had English demoiselles 
among her charges. She had never been to England but she 
had heard of ‘Hyde Park.’ Did I know it? She received my 
assurance with obvious gratification as though it established a 
personal intimacy between us. ‘ Avez-vous tué des Allemands?’ 
My negative answer left her disappointed but hopeful. 

“La guerre, quand finira-t-elle?’ interjected the bonne, 
who, I afterwards found, had a husband at the War. Those 
interrogatories were to become very familiar to me. Every 
evening, when I returned from my visits to Divisional and 
Brigade Headquarters, mistress and servant always put me 
through the same catechism : 

* Avez-vous tué des Allemands? ’ 

‘La guerre, quand finira-t-elle? ’ 

The immense seriousness, not to say solicitude, with which 
these inquiries were addressed to me eventually led me into 
the most enterprising mendacities. I killed a German every 
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day, greatly to Madame’s satisfaction, and my total bag when 
Icame away was sufficiently remarkable to be worth a place in 
an official communiqué. I think it gave Madame a feeling of 
security and I hoped Jeanne might consider that it appreciably 
accelerated the end of the War. But ‘ Guillaume,’ as she 
always called him, was the principal object of Madame’s aversion, 
and she never mentioned the name of the All-Highest without a 
lethal gesture as she drew her tremulous hand across her throat 
and uttered the menacing words: ‘Couper la gorge.’ She 
often uttered these maledictions to Sykes in the kitchen, as she 
watched him making the toast for my breakfast, and I have 
no doubt that the ‘Oui, Madame,’ with which he invariably 
assented, gave her great satisfaction. Doubtless it made her feel 
that the heart of the British Army was sound. Sykes used to 
study furtively a small book called ‘ French, and How to Speak 
it, but he was very chary of speaking it, and seemed 
to prefer a deaf-and-dumb language of his own. But 
he was naturally a man of few words, and phlegmatic. He 
described the first battle of Ypres, in which he had been 
‘wownded,’ in exactly twenty-four words, and I could never 
get any more out of him, though he became comparatively 
voluble on the subject of his wife at Norwich and the twins. 
He was an East Anglian, and made four vowels do duty for 
five, his e’s being always pronounced as a’s; he had done his 
seven years’ ‘sarvice’ with the Colours, and was a reservist ; 
he was an admirable servant—steady, cool, and honest. I 
imagine he had never acted as servant to any of his regimental 
officers, for on the first occasion when he brought up my break- 
fast 1 was not a little amused to observe that the top of the egg 
had been carefully removed, the rolls sliced and buttered, and 
the bread and butter cut into slender ‘ fingers,’ presumably for 
me to dip into the ochreous interior of the egg; it reminded 
me of my nursery days. Perhaps he was in the habit of doing 
it for the twins. I gently weaned him from this tender habit. 
He performed all his duties, such as making my bed, or handing 
me a letter, with quick automatic movements as though he was 
presenting arms. Also his face, which was usually expression- 
less as though his mind were ‘at ease,’ had a way of suddenly 
coming to ‘attention’ when you spoke to him. 4He had a 
curious and recondite knowledge of the folk-lore of the British 
Army and entertained me at times with stories of ‘ Kruger’s 
Own,’ ‘The White Shirts,’ ‘The Dirty Twelfth,’ the ‘ Holy 
Boys,’ the ‘Saucy Seventh,’ having names for the regiments 
which you will never find in the Army List. In short, he was 
@ survival and in a way a tragic survival. For how many of 
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the old Army are left? I fear very few, and many traditions 
may have perished with them. 

In his solicitude for me Sykes had jealous rivals in Madame 
and Jeanne. Madame reserved to herself as her peculiar prero- 
gative the deposit of a hot-water ‘bottle’ in my bed every night, 
such a hot-water bottle as I have never seen elsewhere. It 
reminded me of nothing so much as the barrel of one of the 
newer machine-guns, being a long fluted cylinder of black steel, 
This was always borne by Madame every night in ritualistic pro- 
cession, Jeanne following with a silver candlestick and a night- 
light. ‘The ceremony concluded with a bow and ‘Good night,’ 
two words of which Madame was inordinately proud. She never 
attained ‘Good morning,’ but she more than supplied the de- 
ficiency of English speech by the grace of her French manners, 
always entering my room at 8 A.M. as I lay in bed, with the 
greeting ‘Bon matin, M’sieu’, avez-vous bien dormi?’ Perhaps 
I looked, as I felt, embarrassed on the first occasion, for she 
quickly added in French ‘I am old enough to be your mother’— 
as indeed she was. She had at once the resignation in repose 
and the agitation in action of extreme old age. I have seen 
her dozing in her chair in the salon, as I passed through the 
hall, with her gnarled hands extended on her knees in just that 
attitude of quiet waiting which one associated with the well- 
known engraving in which Death is figured as the coming of a 
friend. But when she was on her feet she moved about with 
a kind of aimless activity, opening drawers and shutting them and 
reopening them and speaking to herself the while, until Jeanne 
catching my puzzled expression would whisper loudly in my ear 
with a tolerant smile ‘ Elle est trés VIEILLE.’ Jeanne had 
acquired a habit of raising her voice, owing to Madame’s deafness, 
which resulted in her whispers partaking of the phonetic quality 
of those stage asides which, by a curious convention, are audible 
at the very back of the dress circle, while quite inaudible to 
the other characters on the stage. Whether Madame ever over- 
heard these auricular confidences I know not. If she did, I 
doubt if she regarded them, for she was under the illusion, 
common to very old people who live in the society of a younger 
generation and were mature adults when their companions were 
merely adolescent, that Jeanne, who had entered her service 
as a child, had never grown up. If Madame seemed ‘ trés 
vieille’ to Jeanne, it was indisputable that Jeanne continued 
‘trés jeune’ to Madame. She was, indeed, firmly convinced that 
she was looking after Jeanne, whereas in truth it was Jeanne 
who looked after her. For Jeanne was at least thirty-five, with 
a husband at the war, in virtue of whom she enjoyed a separa- 
tion allowance of one franc a day, and a boy for whom she 
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received ten sous. Her husband, a pompier, got nothing. It 
never occurred to her to regard this provision as inadequate. And 
she was as capable as she was contented, and sang at her work. 

It was often difficult to believe that this quiet backwater was 
within an hour or two of the trenches. ‘G.H.Q.’ was indeed 
situated well back behind ‘the Front,’ which, however precise 
the maps in the newspapers may affect to make it, is, like the 
Equator of our school-books, a more or less ‘imaginary line drawn 
across the earth’s surface.’ Imaginary because if a line be, as 
we were taught with painful reiteration, length without breadth, 
then ‘the Front’ is not a line at all, much less a straight line 
in the sense of the shortest distance between two points. It 
is not straight, for it curves and sags and has its salients and re- 
entrant angles, and it is not a line for it has breadth as well 
as length. Broadly speaking, the Front extends back to the 
H.Q. of the armies (to say nothing of the H.Q. of corps, divi- 
sions, and brigades), and thence to G.H.Q. itself, which may 
be regarded as being ‘ the Back of the Front,’ to vary a classical 
expression of Punch. The Front is, indeed, to be visualised not 
as a straight line but as a fully opened fan, the periphery of 
which is the fire-trenches, the ribs the lines of communication, 
and the knob or knuckle is General Headquarters. When we 
extend our Front southwards and take over the French trenches 
we just expand our fan a little more. When we come to make 
a general advance all along the periphery, the whole fan will 
be thrust forward, and the knuckle with it, for the relative dis- 
tances of General Headquarters, and minor Headquarters, from 
this periphery and from one another are a more or less constant 
quantity, being determined by such fixed considerations as the 
range of modern guns and the mobility of transport. 

From G.H.Q., the brain of the Army, the volitional centre 
of the whole organism, radiate the sensory and motor nerves by 
which impressions at the Front are registered and plans for action 
transmitted. It is the home of the Staff, not of the Armies, 
and contains more ‘brass hats’ than all the other Headquarters 
put together. Beyond the ‘ details’ in the barracks it contains 
few of the rank and file, and its big square betrays little of the 
crowded animation of the towns nearer the fighting line, with 
their great parks of armoured cars, motor lorries, and ammuni- 
tion waggons, their filter-carts, and their little clusters and eddies 
of men resting in billets. The Military Police on point-duty 
have a comparatively quiet time, although despatch-riders are, 
of course, for ever whizzing to and fro with messages from and 
to the Front. It is as full of departmental offices as Whitehall 
itselfi—some 153 of them to be exact—each one indicated by a 
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words and cogent, and it saves time to say ‘O’ when you mean 
Operations, ‘I’ for Intelligence, ‘A.G.’ for Adjutant-General ; 
a fashion which is faithfully followed at the other H.Q., for 
D.A.A.Q.M.G. saves an enormous number of polysyllables, 
Hence the proximity of hostilities has left but little outward 
and visible sign upon the ancient town. The tradesmen haye, 
it is true, made some concessions to our presence, and one remarks 
the inviting legends ‘ Top-hole Tea’ in the windows of a pitis- 
serie and ‘ High life’ over the shop of a tailor. Four of us made 
a private arrangement with a buxom housewife whereby in return 
for four francs per head a day and the pooling of our rations 
she undertook to provide us with lunch and dinner, thereby 
establishing a ‘Mess’ of our own. Many such fraternities there 
were in the absence of a regular regimental mess. But these 
arrangements were more private than military, the only obliga- 
tion on the ordinary householder being the furnishing of billets. 
Occasionally the cobbled streets became the scene of an unwonted 
animation when young French recruits celebrated their call to 
the Colours by marching down the streets arm-in-arm singing 
ribald songs, or a squad of sullen German prisoners were marched 
up them on their way to the prison within which they vanished 
amid the imprecations of the crowd. One such squad I saw 
arriving in a motor lorry, from the tailboard of which they jumped 
down to enter the gates, and one of them, a clumsy fellow of 
about thirteen stone, landed heavily in his ammunition boots from 
a height of about five feet on the foot of a British soldier on 
guard. The latter winced and hastily drew back his foot, but 
beyond that gave no sign ; I wondered whether, had the positions 
been reversed and the scene laid across the Rhine, a German 
guard would have exhibited a similar tolerance. I doubt it. 
The town itself seemed to be living on its past, for indubitably 
it had seen better days. An ancient foundation of the Jesuits 
now converted into the Map and Printing Department of the 
R.E.’s, a church whose huge nave had been secularised to the 
uses of motor transport, a museum which served to incarcerate 
the German prisoners, all testified to the vanished greatness, as did 
also the private mansions, which preserved a kind of mystery 
behind their high-walled gardens and massive double doors. 
There was one such which I never passed at night without 
thinking of the Sieur de Maletroit’s door. The streets were 
narrow, tortuous, and secretive, with many blind alleys and dark 
closes, and it required no great effort of the imagination—espe- 
cially at night when not a light showed—to call to mind the 
ambuscades and adventures with the watch which they must have 
witnessed some centuries before. The very names of the streets 
—such as the Rue d’Arbaléte—held in them something of 
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romance. To find one’s billet at night was like a game of blind 
man’s buff, and one felt rather than saw one’s way. Not a 
soul was to be seen, for the whole town was under droit de siége, 
and the civilian inhabitants had to be within doors by nine 
o'clock, while all the entrances and exits to and from the town 
were guarded by double sentries night and day. Certain dark 
doorways also secreted a solitary sentry, and my own office boasted 
acorporal’s guard—presumably because the Field-Cashier had his 
rooms on the first floor. The sanitation was truly medieval; on 
either side of the cobbled streets noisome gutters formed an open 
sewer into which housewives emptied their slop-pails every morn- 
ing while mongrel dogs nosed among the garbage. Yet the pre- 
cincts were not without a certain beauty, and every side of the 
town was approached through an avenue of limes or poplars. But 
in winter the sodden landscape was desolate beyond belief, these 
roads presenting just that aspect of a current of slime in a muddy 
sea which they suggested to the lonely horseman on the eve of 
Waterloo in that little classic of De Vigny’s known to literature 
as Laurette. 

Such was the country and such the town in which we were 
billeted. Now upon a morning in February it happened that 
I was smoking a cigarette in the little garden, bordered by hedges 
of box, while waiting for my car, and as I waited I watched 
Jeanne, with her sleeves rolled up to her elbows and a clothes- 
peg in her mouth, busy over the wash-tub. ‘Vous étes une 
blanchisseuse, aujourd’hui?’ I remarked. She corrected me. 
‘Non, m’sieu’, une lessiveuse.’ ‘Une lessiveuse?’ For 
answer Jeanne pointed to a linen-bag which was steeping in the 
tub. The linen-bag contained the ashes of the beech-tree; it 
is a way of washing that they have in some parts of France, and 
very cleansing. To specialise thus is lessiver. As we talked 
in this desultory fashion I let fall a word concerning a journey 
I was about to undertake to the French lines, a journey that 
would take me over the battlefield of the Marne. ‘La Marne! 
Helas! Quelle douleur’ said Jeanne, and wiped her eyes with 
the corner of her apron. ‘ But it was a glorious victory’ I 
expostulated. Yes, but Jeanne, it seemed, had lost a brother 
in the battle of the Marne. She pulled out of her bosom a frayed 
letter, bleached, stained and perforated with holes about the 
size of a shilling, and handed it to me. I could make nothing 
of it. She handed me another letter. ‘Son camarade’ she 
explained, and no longer attempted to hide her tears. And this 


was what I read : 
Le 10 sept., 1915. 
Cutre Mapame.—Comme j’étais trés bon camarade avec votre frére 
Paul Duval et que le malheur vient de lui arriver, je tient & vous 
le faire savoir, car peut-étre vous serai dans |’inquiétude de pas 
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recevoir de ces nouvelles et de ne pas savoir ou il est. Je vous diraj 
que je vient de lui donner du papier & lettre et une enveloppe pour 
vous écrire et aussitét la lettre finit il l’a mis dans son képi pour 
vous l’envoyé le plus vite possible et malheureusement un obus est 
arriver, et ila etait tué. Heureusement nous étions trois prés de l'un 
l’autre et il n’y a eut de lui de touché. Je vous envoi la petite lettre 
qu’il venait de vous faire, et en méme tant vous verrez les trous que 
les éclats d’obus l’on attrapper. Recevez de moi chére madame mes 
sincéres salutations. 
JutEs Coppiz. 
Tambour au 151¢ Régiment d’Ini., 
2° Cie. 42° Division, Secteur postale 56. 


Crude and illiterate though it was, the letter had a certain noble 
simplicity. ‘Trés gentil,’ I remarked as I returned it to 
Jeanne, and thought the matter at an end. But Jeanne had 
not done, and, with much circumlocution and many hesitations, 
she at last preferred a simple request. I was going to visit the 
battlefield of the Marne, Yes? I assented. Well, perhaps, 
perhaps Monsieur would visit Paul’s grave, and perhaps if he 
found it he would take a photograph. ‘ Why, certainly,’ I said, 
little knowing what I promised. But the request was to have a 
strange sequel, as you shall hear. Sykes canie to say my car was 
at the door. As I clambered in and turned to wave a farewell, 
Madame and Jeanne stood on the doorstep to wish me Bon voyage. 
‘ J’espére que vous tuerez plusieurs Allemands,’ cried Madame in 


@ quavering voice. ‘ Veuillez ne pas oublier, M’sieu’,’ cried 
Jeanne wistfully. I waved my hand, and had soon left rue 
Robert le Frisson far behind me. 


X.—Mort pour la Patrie. 


Two days later a French staff-officer greeted me in the vesti- 
bule of the Hotel de Crillon at Paris. It was the Comte de 
G: ; he had been deputed by the Ministry of War to act as 
my escort on my tour of the French lines. He proved to bea 
charming companion. He was a magnificent figure of a man, 
6 feet 3 inches in height at least, an officer of dragoons, and he 
wore the red and white brassard, embroidered in gold, with a 
design of forked lightning, which is the prerogative of the staff. 
A military car with a driver and an orderly in shaggy furs awaited 
us outside on the Place de la Concorde. It was a sumptuous car, 
upholstered in green corded silk, with nickel fittings, and display- 
ing on its panels the motto Quand méme, and the monogram of 
a famous actress. It had been requisitioned. The air was cold 
—there had been frost overnight—but the sun was brilliant. As 
we threaded our way through Paris and its suburbs, a Paris 
chastened and resolute, I caught a glimpse of the barges upon the 
Seine with the women standing on the convex hatches hanging 
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gt clothes to dry—and I thought of Daudet and La Belle Niver- 
mise. As more and yet more men are called up to the Colours 
women take their place, until the houses of business are like 
punneries—with a few aged Fathers Superior. Having had busi- 
ness the day before at the Société Générale, I had had- occasion 
toreflect on these things as I stood in the counting-house watch- 
ing some fifty girl typists at work, the room resounding with the 
tap-tap of their machines, as though fifty thrushes were breaking 
snails upon a stone. A wizened little clerk, verging upon super- 
annuation, had beguiled my time of waiting with talk of the 
War : how his wife from Picardy had lost fifteen of her parents, 
while of four painters and paperhangers who had started doing 
up his flat on the 2nd of July only one—disabled—had returned to 
finish the job ; the rest were dead. Musing on these things as we 
drove through the Bois de Vincennes I understood the resolution 
of our Allies and the significance of the things my companion 
pointed out to me as we drove: here a row of trees felled to 
provide a field of fire, there a gun emplacement, and reserve 
trenches all the way from Paris to Soissons. They are leaving 
nothing to chance. 

Our journey was uneventful until we reached Coulommiers, 
where we had certain inquiries to make which have nothing to 
do with this narrative. We interviewed the maire in his parlour 
at the Hétel de Ville, a little man, and spirited, who had hung 
on at his post during the German occupation, and done his best 
to protect his fellow-townsmen against the lust and rapine of the 
Huns. Under such circumstances the office of municipal magis- 
trate is no sinecure. It is, in fact, a position of deadly peril, for 
by the doctrine of vicarious punishment, peculiar to the German 
Staff, an innocent man is held liable with his life for the faults 
of his fellow-townsmen, and, it may be, for those of the enemy 
also. Doubtless it appeals to their sinister sense of humour, when 
two of their own men get drunk and shoot at one another, to 
execute a French citizen by way of punishment. It happened 
that during the German occupation of Coulommiers the gas supply 
gave out. The maire was informed by a choleric commandant 
that unless gas were forthcoming in twenty-four hours he would 
be shot. The little man replied quietly : ‘ M’éteindre, ce n’est 
pas allumer le gaz.’ This illuminating remark appears to have 
penetrated the dark places of the commandant’s mind, and 
although the gas-jets continued contumacious (the gas-workers 
were all called up to the Colours) the maire was not molested. It 
was here that we heard a shameful story (for the truth of which I 
will not vouch) of a certain straggler from our army, a High- 
lander, who tarried in amorous dalliance and was betrayed by 
his enchantress to the Huns, who, having deprived him of every- 
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thing but his kilt, led him mounted upon a horse in Bacchanalian 
procession round the town. As to what became of him after. 
wards nothing was known, but the worst was suspected. The 
Huns have a short way and bloody with British stragglers and 
despatch-riders and patrols, and I fear that the poor lad expiated 
his weakness with a cruel death. 

At Coulommiers we turned northwards on the road to La 
Ferté-sous-Jouarre, a pleasant little town on the banks of the 
Marne, approached by an avenue of plane trees whose dappled 
trunks are visible for many miles. Here we had lunch at the 
inn—a dish of perch caught that morning in the waters of the 
Marne, a delicious cream-cheese, for which La Ferté is justly 
famous, and a light wine of amber hue and excellent vintage. 
The landlord’s wife waited on us with her own hands, and as she 
waited talked briskly of the German occupation of the town. 
The Huns, it appeared, had been too hustled by the Allies to do 
much frightfulness beyond the usual looting, but they had in- 
flicted enormous losses on the pigs of La Ferté. It reminded 
me of the satirical headline in a Paris newspaper, over a para- 
graph announcing a great slaughter of pigs in Germany owing to 
the shortage of maize—‘ Les Bosches s’entregorgent!’ Madame 
told us with much spirit how she had saved her own pig, an en- 
dearing infant, by the intimation that a far more succulent pig 
was to be found higher up the street, and while the Bosches went 
looking for their victim she had hidden her own in the cellar. 
Her pig is now a local celebrity. People come from afar to see 
the pig which escaped the Bosches. For the pigs whom the 
Bosches love are apt to die young. But what had impressed her 
most was the treatment meted out by a German officer, a certain 
von Biilow, who was quartered at the inn, to one of his men. 
The soldier had been ordered to stick up a lantern outside the 
officer’s quarters, and had been either slow or forgetful. Von 
Biilow knocked him down, and then, as he lay prostrate, jumped 
upon him, kicked him, and beat him about the head and face 
with sabre and riding-whip. The soldier lay still and uttered 
not a cry. Madame shuddered at the recollection, ‘ Epouvan- 
table ! ’ 

We crossed the place and called on a prominent burgess. 
He received us hospitably. In the hall of his house was a 
Uhlan’s lance with drooping pennon which excited our curiosity. 
How had it come here? He was only too pleased to explain. 
He had taken it from a marauding Uhlan with whom he had 
engaged in single combat, strangling him with his own hands— 
so! 

I took by the throat the circumcised dog 
And smote him, thus! 
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He held out a pair of large, fat hands of the consistency of clay ; 
he was of a full habit and there were pouches under his eyes. 
In England he would have been a small tradesman, with strong 
views on total abstinence, accustomed to a diet of high tea, and 
honoured as the life-long superintendent of a Sunday school. 
I was more astonished than sceptical, but perhaps, as the Comte 
suggested in a whisper, the Uhlan was drunk. Here, too, we 
heard tales of loot, especially among ladies’ wardrobes. It is 
a curious fact that there is nothing the Hun loves so much as 
women’s underclothing. As to what happens when he gets hold 
of the lingerie many scandalous stories are told, and none more 
scandalous than the one which appeared in the whimsical pages 
of La Vie Parisienne. But that is, most emphatically, quite 
another story. 

From La Ferté we drove on to Lizy, where the gendarme, 
wiping his mouth as he came hurriedly from the inn, told us 
a harrowing tale, and then to Barcy, where the maire, though 
busy with a pitchfork upon a manure heap, received us with 
municipal gravity. We were now nearing the battlefield of the 
Marne, and here and there along the roadside the trunks of the 
poplars, green with mistletoe, were shivered as though by light- 
ning. Yet nothing could have been more peaceful than the 
pastoral beauty of the countryside. We passed waggons full of 
roots, drawn by a team of white oxen under the yoke, and by 
the roadside a threshing machine was being fed by a knot of old 
men and young women from an oat-rick. The only hints of the 
cloud on the horizon were the occasional passage of a convoy and 
the notable absence of young men. As we raced along, the 
furrows, running at right angles to the road, seemed to be eddying 
away from us in pleats and curves, and this illusion of a station- 
ary car in a whirling landscape was fortified by the contours of 
the countryside, which were those of a great plain, great as any 
sea, stretching away to a horizon of low chalk hills. Suddenly 
the car slowed down at a signal from my companion and stopped. 

We got out. Not a sound was to be heard except the mournful 
hum of the distant threshing machine, but a peculiar clicking, 
like the halliard of a flag-staff in a breeze, suddenly caught my ear. 
The wind was rising, and as I looked around me I saw innumer- 
able little tricolour flags fluttering against small wooden staves. 
It was the battlefield of the Marne, the scene of that immortal 
order of Joffre’s in which he exhorted the sons of France to 
conquer or die where they stood. As he had commanded, so had 
they done. With an emotion too deep for words we each con- 
templated these plaintive memorials of the heroes who lay where 
they fell. Our orderly wept and made no effort to hide his tears. 
I thought of Jeanne’s wistful petition, but my heart sank, for 
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these graves were to be numbered not by hundreds but by thon- 
sands. ‘ C’est absolument impossible!” said the Comte, to whom 
I had communicated my quest. ‘A sudden cry from the orderly, 
who was moving from grave to grave in a close scrutiny of the 
inscriptions, arrested us. He was standing by a wooden cross, 
half draped by a tattered blue coat and covered with wreaths 
of withered myrtle. A képi pierced with holes lay upon the 
grave. And sure enough, by some miracle of coincidence, he had 
found it. Ona wooden slab we read these words : 
































Pavt Dovvat, 
151¢ Rég. d’Inf. 
6 sept. 1914 
MORT POUR LA PATRIE. 





The sun was fast declining over the chalk hills and it grew 
bitter cold. I unfolded my camera, stepped back eight paces, 
and pressed the trigger. We clambered back into the car and 
resumed the road to Meaux. As I looked over my shoulder the 
last things I saw in the enfolding twilight were those little flags 
still fluttering wistfully in the wind. 


XI.—Meauz and Some Brigands. 


We lay the night at Meaux. It was a town which breathed 
the enchantments of the Middle Ages and had for me the in- 
timacy of a personal reminiscence. Sixteen years earlier, when 
reading for a prize essay at Oxford, I had studied the troubled 
times of Etienne Marcel in the treasures of the Bibliothéque de 
l’école des chartes, and I knew every kilometre of this country 
as though I had trodden it. Meaux, Compiégne, Senlis—they 
called to my mind dreamy hours in the dim religious light of 
muniment-rooms and days of ecstasy among the pages of Frois- 
sart. Little did I think when I read those belligerent chronicles 
in the sequestered alcoves of the Bodleian and the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, tracing out the warlike dispositions of Charles the 
Bad and the Dauphin and the Provost of the Merchants, that 
the day would come when I would be traversing these very fields 
engaged in detective enterprises upon the footprints of contem- 
porary armies. To compare the variae lectiones of two manu- 
scripts concerning a fourteenth-century skirmish is good, it has 
all the excitement of the chase ; but to be collating the field note- 
book of a living Hun with the dossier of a contemporary Justice de 
Paix, this is better. It has all the contact of reality and the 
breathless joy of the hue and cry. And, after all, were things so 
very different? Generations come and go, dynasties rise and fall, 
but the earth endureth for ever, and these very plains and hills 
and valleys that have witnessed the devastation of the Hun have 
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also seen the ravages of the mercenaries and free companies of 
the Middle Age. As I lay in my bed that night at the inn I 
tumed over the pages of my pocket volume of M. Zeller’s Histoire 
de France racontée par les Contemporains, and hit on the 
‘Souvenirs du brigand Aimerigot Marchés,’ ravisher of women, 
spoiler of men, devourer of widows’ houses. And as I read it 
seemed as though I were back in the department du Contentieux 
of the Ministry of War in Paris deciphering the pages of a German 
officer’s field note-book. For thus speaks Aimerigot Marchés in 
the delectable pages of Froissart distilled by M. Zeller into 
modern French : 

There is no time, diversion, nor glory in this world like that of 
the profession of arms and making war in the way we have. How 
blithe were we when we rode forth at hazard and hit on a rich abbé, 
an opulent prior or merchant, or a string of mules from Montpelier, 
Narbonne, Limoux, Toulouse, or Carcassonne laden with the fabrics 
of Brussels or furs from the fair of Lendit, or spices from Bruges, 
or the silks of Damascus and Alexandria! All was ours or was to 
ransom at our sweet will. Every day we had more money. The 
peasants of Auvergne and Limousin provisioned us‘and brought to 
our camp corn and meal, and baked bread, hay for the horses and 
straw for their litter, good wines, oxen, and fine fat sheep, chicken, 
and poultry. We carried ourselves like kings and were caparisoned 
as they, and when we rode forth the whole country trembled before us. 
Par ma foi, cette vie était bonne et belle. 


Is not that your very Hun? He is a true reversion to type. 
Only, whereas among the French he is a thing of the savage past, 
among the Germans he is a product of the kultured present. 
And to turn from the field note-book of the German soldier with 
its swaggering tale of loot, lust, and maudlin cups, its memor- 
anda of stolen toys for Felix and of ravished lingerie for Bertha, 
all viewed in the rosy light of the writer’s egotism as a laudable 
enterprise, to the plain depositions of the Justice de Paix, and see 
the reverse side of the picture with its tale of ruined homes and 
untilled fields, was just such an experience as it had been to turn 
from the glittering pages of Froissart to the sombre story of 
Jean de Venette,? a monk of Compiégne, Little Brother of the 
Poor and chronicler of his times, as he pondered on these things 
in the scriptorium : 

In this year 1358 the vines, source of that beneficent liquor which 
gladdens the heart of man, were no longer cultivated; the fields were 
neither tilled nor sown; the oxen and the sheep went no longer to 
the pasture. The churches and houses, falling into decay, presented 
everywhere traces of devouring ames or sombre ruins and smouldering. 

The eye was no longer gladdened as before with the sight of green 





? Reputed author of the sequel to the chronicles of Guillaume de Nangis. 
See M. Lacabane in the Bibliotheque de Ecole des Chartes (le série), t. iii. 
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meadows and yellowing harvests, but rather afflicted by the aspect of 
briers and thistles, which clustered everywhere. The church bells 
no longer rang joyously to call the faithful to the divine offices, but 
only to give the alarm to the peasants at the approach of the enemy 
and the signal for flight. 


As it was in the days of Jean de Venette, so it is now. | 
thought of that mournful passage as I wandered next day among 
the ruins of Choisy-au-Bac, a village not twenty miles from the 
place where Jean de Venette was born, and saw old women 
cowering among the ruins of their burnt-out homes. 

If the good Carmelite of the fourteenth century returned to 
Meaux to-day he would have little difficulty in finding his way 
about the city, for though she must have aged perceptibly she can 
have changed but little. The timbered mills on wooden piles 
still stand moored in the middle of the river like so many ships, 
just as they stood in the twelfth century, and the cathedral with 
its Gothic portals and great rose-window—though it has grown 
in stature and added here and there a touch of the flamboyant in 
its tracery, even as a man will break out into insurgent adven- 
tures when he feels the first chill of age—is stamped with the 
characters of the fourteenth century. AndI think Jean de Venette 
would find a congenial spirit in my friend the bishop, Monsignor 
Marbot, for like Jean he is a lover of the poor. It was Monsignor 
Marbot who last autumn went in procession to the battlefield of 
the Marne with crucifix and banner and white-robed acolytes, and 
in an allocution of singular beauty consecrated those stricken 
fields with the last rites of the Church. And it was Monsignor 
Marbot who remained at his post all through the German occupa- 
tion to protect his flock while the Hun roamed over his diocese 
like a beast. of prey. Though the Hun thinks nothing of 
shooting a maire and has been known to murder many an obscure 
village priest, he fights shy of killing a bishop; there might be 
trouble at the Holy See. Many a moving tale did the good bishop 
tell me as we sat in his little house—surely the most meagre and 
ascetic of episcopal palaces, in which there was nothing more 
sumptuous than his cherry and scarlet soutane and his biretta. 

We lay the night in an inn that must have been at one time 
a seigneurial mansion, for it had a noble courtyard. I was shown 
to a room, and, having unpacked my valise, I turned on the taps, 
but no water issued; I applied a match to the gas-jet, but no 
flame appeared ; I tried to open the window, but the sash stuck. 
I rang the bell; that at least responded. A maid appeared; I 
pointed to the taps and made demonstrations with the gas-jet. 
To all of which she replied quite simply ‘ Ah! monsieur, c’est 
la guerre!’ I had heard that answer before. With such a plea 
of confession and avoidance had the boots at the Hétel de la Poste 
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at Rouen excused a gross omission to call me in the morning, and 
thus also had the aged waiter at the Métropole disposed of a 
flagrant error in my bill. But this time it was convincing 
enough ; gas-workers and waterworks men and carpenters were 
all at the war, and in the town of Meaux water was carried in 
pitchers and light was purchased at the chandlers. In France 
you get used to these things and imitate with a good grace the 
calm stoicism of your Allies. For, after all, the enemy was pretty 
near, and as I retired to my couch I could hear the thunder 
of their guns. 


XII.—The Concierge at Senlis. 


We rose early the next day and, having paid our reckoning, 
were away betimes, for we were to visit the French lines and 
wished also to pay a flying visit to Senlis. As we left Crépy- 
en-Valois we entered the Forest of Compiégne, a forest of noble 
beeches which rose tall and straight and grey like the piers of 
Beauvais Cathedral, their arms meeting overhead in an intricate 
vaulting through which we saw the winter sun in a sapphire sky. 
We met two Chasseurs d’ Afrique, mounted on superb Arabs and 
wearing red fez-like caps and yellow collar-bands. They were 
like figures out of a canvas of Meissonier, recalling the spacious 
days when men went into action with all the pomp and circum- 
stance of war, drums beating, colours flying, plumes nodding and 
the air vibrant with the silvery notes of the bugle. All that is 
past ; to-day no bugle sounds the charge, and even the company 
commander’s whistle has given way to certain soft words for 
which the German mocking-bird will seek in vain in our Infantry 
Manual. As for cuirass and helmet, the range of modern guns 
and rifles has made them a little too ingenuous. And, sure 
enough, as we drove into Compiégne we found a squadron of 
dragoons as sombre as our own, in their mouse-coloured couvre- 
casques and cavalry cloaks, though their lances glinted in the sun. 
Here all was animation. Informal conventicles of Staff officers, 
with whom we exchanged greetings, stood about the square in 
front of the exquisite Hétel de Ville, with its high-pitched roof 
pierced with dormer-windows and crowned with many pinnacles. 
North and east of Compiégne lie the zones of the respective 
armies, all linked up by telephone, and here we had to exchange 
our passes, for even a Staff officer may not enter one zone with a 
pass appropriate to another. But our first objective was Senlis, 
which lay to the south of us between Compiégne and Paris. 

The sun was high in the heavens as we turned south-west, 
and, keeping to the left bank of the river, skirted the forest. 
Faint premonitions of spring already appeared ; catkins drooped 
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upon the hazels, primroses made patches of sulphur in the woods, 
and one almost expected to see the blackthorn in blossom. Silver 
birches gleamed against the purple haze of the more distant wood- 
lands. The road ran straight as an arrow. As we neared Senlis 
I was struck by the complete absence of all traffic upon the roads; 
no market carts came and went, neither did any wayfarer appear, 
Not a wisp of smoke arose from the chimneys above the screen 
of trees. We passed up a double avenue of elms—just such an 
avenue as that along which M. Bergeret discussed metaphysics 
and theology with the Abbé Lantaigne—yet not a soul was 
to be seen upon the trottoir. A brooding silence hung over the 
little town, a silence so deep as to be almost menacing. As we 
entered the main street I encountered a spectacle which froze 
my heart. Far as the eye could see along the diminishing 
perspective of the road were burnt-out homes, houses which once 
were gay with clematis and wisteria, gardens which had blossomed 
with the rose. And now all that remained were trampled flower- 
beds, tangled creepers, blackened walls, calcined rafters, twisted 
ironwork and fallen masonry. And this was Senlis! Senlis 
which had been to the department of the Oise as the apple of its 
eye, a little town of quality, beautiful as porcelain, fragrant 
as @ rose, and as a rose as sweet. As I looked upon these 
desecrated homes it seemed to me that the very stones cried out. 

In all this desolation we looked in vain for any signs of life. 
It was not until we sought out the house of a captain of dragoons, 
a friend of my companion the Comte, that we found a human 
being in these solitudes. The house was, indeed, a melancholy 
ruin, but by the gate was a lodge, and in the lodge a concierge. 
He was a small man and middle-aged, and as he spoke he 
trembled with a continual agitation of body as though he were 
afflicted with ague. He led us into his little house, the walls of 
which were blackened as with fire and pierced in many places 
with the impact of bullets. And this was his tale. 

One afternoon early in September—it was the second day 
of the month, he remembered it because there had been an un- 
timely frost over night—he heard the crackle of musketry on the 
outskirts of the town, and a column of grey-coated men suddenly 
appeared in the street. An officer blew a whistle, and as some 
of them broke through the gates of the mansion the concierge 
fled across the lawn with bullets buzzing about his ears and 
shouts of laughter pursuing him as he ran. In and out among 
the elms he doubled like a frightened hare, the bullets zip-zipping 
against the tree-trunks till he crawled into a disused culvert and 
lay there panting and exhausted. From his hiding-place he heard 
the crash of furniture, more shots, and the loud, ribald laughter 
of the soldiers. And then a crackle of flame and a thick smell 
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of smoke. And after that silence. At dusk he crawled forth 
from his culvert, trembling, his hands and face all mottled with 
stinging-nettles and scratched with thistles ; he found his master’s 
house a smouldering ruin, and a thick pall of smoke lay over 
the town of Senlis like a fog. Somewhere a woman shrieked 
and then was still. About the hour of nine in the evening the 
concierge heard voices in disputation outside the lodge-gates, and 
as he hid himself among the shrubberies more men entered, and, 
being dissatisfied with their work, threw hand-grenades into the 
mansion and applied a lighted torch to the concierge’s humble 
dwelling. They were very merry and sang lustily—the concierge 
thought they had been drinking; they sang thus, ‘ comme ga!’ 
and the concierge mournfully hummed a tune, a tune he had never 
heard before, but which he would remember all his life. I 
recognised it. It was Luther’s hymn : 


Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott. 


Thus had passed the day. Meanwhile the maire, M. Odent, 
a good man and greatly beloved, had been arrested at the Hétel 
de Ville. His secretary proposed to call his deputies. ‘No, no,’ 
replied the maire tranquilly, ‘one victim is enough.’ He was 
dragged along the streets to the suburb of Chammont, the head- 
quarters of von Kluck, and his guards buffeted him and spat 
upon him as he went. Arrived there, he was condemned to death. 
He took his companions in captivity by the hand, embraced 
them—‘trés dignement,’ the concierge had been told—handed 
them his papers, and bade them adieu. Two minutes later he 
was shot, and his body thrown into a shallow trench with a 
sprinkling of earth. The concierge had seen it the next day; 
the feet were protruding. 

All this the concierge told us in a dull, apathetic voice, and 
always as he told his body twitched and the muscles of his face 
worked. And he spoke like a man in a soliloquy as though we 
were not there. He seemed to be looking at something which 
we could not see. As we bade him adieu he stared at us as 
though he saw us not, neither did he return our salutation. We — 
clambered back into our car and turned her head round 
towards Compiégne. I shall never see Senlis again. 


J. H. Moraan. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE 


(D 
THE NATIONAL REGISTER AND AFTER 


ORGANISATION in any undertaking, in any contest, in any cam- 
paign is an essential precedent to success. To disregard it is 
to court failure, to invite disaster. No sane person will cavil at 
these conclusions, no unbiassed critic will challenge their 
accuracy. That being so, it follows logically and conclusively 
that if we are to win the War in a reasonable time, and without 
undue or unnecessary expenditure of life and money, the entire 
community must be organised. It is therefore with a sense of 
extreme satisfaction that the nation welcomes the appearance on 
the Statute Book of the National Registration Act. 

For many months the country had been asking for a measure 
of this kind, and it will always be regretted that a step s0 
obviously imperative should have been so long delayed. Had 
the movement been inaugurated twelve months ago, without doubt 
many difficulties would have been avoided, not a few would never 
have arisen. As Lord Lansdowne observed when the Bill was 
passing through the House of Lords : ‘ No one will, I think, deny 
that if there has been confusion, misdirected energy, great dis- 
appointment, and if these things have resulted in disastrous conse- 
quences, this has been due not to lack of patriotism or good will 
or skilfulness on the part of the people, but to defects in the 
machinery of our national organisation.’ Although I do not 
suggest for one moment that it was so intended, these words 
cannot be regarded otherwise than in the light of a severe indict- 
ment of the Administration that immediately preceded the 
coming into being of the Coalition Government. But now is 
neither the time nor the occasion for recrimination. What we 
have to do is to win the War and to win it as soon as possible. 
To that end all our energies, all our resources must be directed. 

What then is the next step in the programme? The answer 
to this question is easy enough, for the simple reason that there 
is but one answer. The next step is, and must be, national ser- 
vice. By this I mean not alone military service but service in 
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the workshop, the factory, or any other calling connected with 
the War, service in carrying on such business operations as will 
secure @ continuance of our export trade, service in maintaining 
our communications by land and sea, service in the mines and 
kindred occupations ; in short, service of any kind that will help 
the Government to bring the War to a decisive and successful 
conclusion. Every man and woman must be placed, and placed 
by the State, in a position not merely to bear a part in the 
national task, but to bear that part which he or she is best qualified 
to fill. That is national service in its truest and widest sense, 
that is the service which the country requires and which alone 
can win the War. 

National service is the corollary of national organisation. 
The one is of no avail without the other. Just as a shell does 
not become operative until the fuse is attached, so national 
organisation is powerless without national service. In other 
words, the whole work of the Register will be wasted unless the 
service it entails is made effective. Yet, strange as it may seem, 
the call that the Register involves was, for a time, in danger of 
being treated, in some quarters, as though it were an infringe- 
ment of the rights of the people, and this because a suspicion 
was abroad that service under the Act must necessarily mean 
compulsory service. That is not so. As far as the Act itself 
goes the President of the Local Government Board informed us, 
when the Bill was in the House of Commons, that its provisions 
did not compel anyone ‘either to serve on the field of battle or 
to serve in the factory.’ What the Act does is to give every 
man and woman in the country between the ages specified the 
opportunity of saying ‘ Here I am, take advantage of my service.’ 
As to what may happen in the event of a refusal to come forward 
and assist the country in its hour of need, that is a matter which 
still awaits discussion. At present we must be satisfied with 
Mr. Long’s statement and Lord Lansdowne’s confirmation that 
‘nothing can be done in the direction of compulsory service 
(either in the Army or in industrial matters) without further legis- 
lation, which would, of course, give Parliament a full opportunity 
of expressing its views on the subject.’ 

As regards the question of compulsion in the matter of labour, 
to judge from what has happened during a period of great national 
stress and strain, one cannot help thinking that if more power 
were given to the State, if the State were placed in a position to 
exercise greater control over labour than is now the case, public 
anxiety in respect to strikes and stoppages of work would be 
materially lessened, and the men’s position, at the same’time, in 
no way impaired. Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at the Trades 
Union Congress could scarcely have been pleasant reading to our 
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soldiers in the trenches. This and other statements made by 
the Minister of Munitions show beyond dispute that not only 
have certain sections of workmen, in certain occupations con- 
nected with the manufacture of war material, failed to do their 
best, but that the progress of the campaign in France has been 
prejudiced by their unpatriotic action. Again, there was a time, 
not so very long ago, when the leaders of labour controlled the 
men in the different unions, when the leader’s pledge was recog- 
nised by the men as equally binding on them. Recent events 
seem to indicate that those days have gone by, and if that be so 
I see no alternative but for the State to step in. At the same 
time it is useless for the State to take to itself plenary powers and 
then, as was the case with the Munitions Act, to give way all 
along the line at the first sign of resistance. Weakness and 
vacillation do not inspire confidence. Firmness and justice 
command respect. 

But my purpose here is to examine the military rather than 
the labour side of national service. And in this respect let me 
say at the outset that I am in full accord with Lord Lansdowne, 
who frankly admits that he does not believe that ‘ voluntary 
service, with its present injustices and anomalies, will be 
tolerated very much longer by the country.’ In this he is but 
endorsing public and private opinion as expressed by a very large 
section of the Press as well as by those persons best qualified by 
knowledge and experience to be heard on the matter. Hitherto 
Lord Kitchener has not given much attention to the question of 
‘injustices and anomalies.’ That is a phase of recruiting he has 
left, and very properly left, to the civil authorities. His business 
was and still is to get men; to that end he has worked unceas- 
ingly and with phenomenal success. But, as he said at the 
Guildhall in the early days of the War, and repeated again at 
the same place and to a similar audience a few months since, ‘I 
shall want more and more men until the enemy is crushed.’ No 
one, I think, however optimistic, will be found to come forward 
and say in the present position of affairs that the enemy is 
crushed. On the other hand, everything now points to the War 
being a long war, and doubtless it is this unfortunate prospect 
that has led the Government to make a change in their recruiting 
policy. 

Under the National Registration Act recruits will no longer 
be allowed to come in as they please, no longer will a free hand 
be given to recruiting officers to take men indiscriminately. The 
Act introduces a sifting process, an urgent and pressing reform, 
but, in the absence of compulsion, it leaves the military situation 
untouched. There can, however, be no doubt that the past 
methods of recruiting, if indeed they can be called methods, are 
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in the melting-pot. A committee has scheduled the occupations 
from which men are not to be drawn. This, of course, means 
the cancellation of a considerable number of pink forms. As to 
what action, if any, will be taken with the remainder nothing so 
far has been revealed. All we are told is that after the cancel- 
lations have been made the remaining forms will be handed to 
the recruiting officers for the various districts into which the 
country for recruiting purposes has been divided. A rumour is 
abroad that every man of military age and not scheduled as 
engaged in one or other of the excepted occupations is to be called 
upon three times, and by a process, more or less gentle as occa- 
sion requires, persuaded to enlist. One can hardly imagine any 
Government adopting a course so manifestly opposed to British 
sentiment, but I am bound to say that the rumour, wild as it is, 
finds credence in well-informed circles. Be this as it may, some 
step, Wise or unwise, will surely be taken, and taken at an early 
date, to extend a State invitation, to those men of military age 
who have not yet enlisted, to join the Colours. 

Again, it has been said, more, I think, as if the wish were 
father to the thought, that the Act has already brought in a 
goodly number of new recruits. Facts, however, offer no ground 
for so sanguine a statement. Indeed, the pronouncements 
recently made in Parliament by the Prime Minister and the 
Secretary of State for War seem to point all the other way. 
Referring to the last thirteen months, Mr. Asquith, speaking 
ashort time after the Act had been in force, informed the House 
of Commons that recruiting had been maintained only at ‘a 
fairly steady figure,’ and, with an expression of regret, he added, 
‘The last few months show signs of falling off.” On the same 
day Lord Kitchener made an even more complete statement. 
After reminding the House of Lords that the maintenance of the 
forces in the field depended to a great degree ‘on a large and 
continuous supply of recruits,’ he went on to say, ‘ The provision 
to keep up their strength during 1916 has caused us anxious 
thought, accentuated and rendered more pressing by the recent 
falling off in the numbers coming forward to enlist, although 
every effort has been made to obtain our requirements under the 
present system.’ 

Silent on the subject as to what the Government proposed to 
do with the remaining pink forms, the Secretary of State for War 
did not hesitate to give his opinion that not only would the 
returns provide a basis on which to calculate the resources of the 
country, but they would place the Government in a position 
“to determine the number of men still available for the Army,’ 
a conclusion that leads up to the question whether or not the 
National Registrafion Act brings the country nearer to com- 
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pulsory service. I think it does, and this view is also taken by 
Lord Lansdowne, who, when piloting the Bill through the House 
of Lords, observed, ‘If compulsory service ever comes this 
Register will beyond all question greatly assist us in introducing 
it, because it will shorten the interval which would elapse between 
our decision to resort to compulsion and the actual application 
of the measure.’ By way of replying in advance to any objection 
that might possibly be raised on this ground to the Bill the same 
authority propounded two questions. First of all he asked 
whether anyone could tell how long the War would last ; secondly, 
was anyone able to guarantee that we shall be able to bring the 
War to a close without compulsory service? 

Reading these observations in conjunction with the previous 
statements that the Act is in itself not a compulsory measure, 
I arrive at the conclusion, and the only logical conclusion, that 
provided the results obtainable from the pink forms do not come 
up to expectations the Government will be prepared to resort to 
more drastic measures. In other words, the Government have 
made up their minds that the National Registration Act must be 
the last word in the voluntary system. If the Act fails to bring 
in a sufficient number of recruits, and recruits of the right kind 
and the right class, the only alternative is conscription. On the 
general policy of compulsory service for the Army, the Govern- 
ment may be and doubtless are divided, but they are one in their 
determination, if it be proved that voluntary service cannot 
accomplish the purpose we have in view, not to allow individual 
differences of opinion to stand in the way of conscription. For 
myself I think national military service is necessary for every 
nation, and this country cannot expect to remain an exception; 
but that is another story. What we are concerned with now is 
the War, and the War alone, and if the Government are pre- 
pared to bring in a Bill authorising compulsory military service 
for the period of the War, I have no hesitation in saying they 
will have the nation behind them. 

Many persons think this reform has been too long delayed, 
that had military service been made compulsory thirteen months 
ago the injustices and anomalies referred to by Lord Lansdowne 
would never have existed. When the advocates of the voluntary 
system rail at conscription they set aside the fact that it dis- 
criminates between married and single men, that it neither inter- 
feres with the supply of labour necessary for carrying on the ser- 
vices of the country nor limits in any way the output of munitions 
and other materials of war. Moreover, conscription selects and 
classifies two reforms in our recruiting system long overdue. 
Many of the mistakes into which voluntary service has led the 
country are continued under the National Registration Act. Make 
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that Act a compulsory measure and these mistakes will to a large 
extent disappear, at any rate so far as military service is con- 
cerned. What is wanted is a system of recruiting that will give 
us not only the number of men required, but will provide them 
when they are required, that will give us the right kind of 
men, and at the same time offer a guarantee to the country 
that as far as possible every man recruited is physically fit for 
service. 

No one denies, no one can deny, that the voluntary system 
has been most prolific in its results. Under that system we have 
raised an Army of which the Empire may well be proud. No 
country in the world can boast of a voluntary army equal in 
magnitude to the British Army; we possess a military force of 
volunteers such as the world has never seen. All that is readily 
and willingly conceded by the advocates of conscription. But is 
our voluntary Army large enough to accomplish the purpose in 
hand? Will it meet the enormous wastage that modern warfare 
entails? Has every recruit been so carefully chosen that, not 
only is he able to undergo training on this side, but is equally 
fitted to perform the more strenuous duties that await him when 
he reaches the actual theatre of war? Can we afford any longer 
to let married men with large families enlist while single men 
stay behind? Have we considered the enormous extra cost the 
want of selection involves, and are we prepared to continue that 
burden if a less expensive way can be found and one that will 
secure greater efficiency? I am not, of course, referring to the 
question of the soldier’s pay. If you want an army you must pay 
for it, and no man in the British Army can be said to be overpaid. 
Whether the men are volunteers or serving under a system of 
temporary conscription it will make no difference whatever to 
their pay. But it will make a difference, and a very considerable 
difference, in the expense to the country. Married men, even if 
their families be small, are more expensive than single men in 
the matter of pensions and allowances, and of course if a married 
man is killed the pension to his wife and the grants to his 
children mean a continuing expense to the nation. 

Now under conscription a totally different situation is created. 
In the first place it is not a question of persuading the man who 
holds back that it is his duty to fight for his country ; you take 
him. Then you do not enlist more men than you want at any 
one time. So many men are wanted, so many men are taken. 
Again, the methods of selection are clearly defined, so there is 
no danger of making a wrong selection. You do not rush to 
secure a man over forty when you can have for the asking a man 
of twenty-five. You do not press married men to join when 
there are single men available. You do not accept any recruit 
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that any doctor passes, you take care to see that the recruit jg 
passed as physically fit by the official doctor. You do not take 
away skilled workmen and leave machines idle which should be 
working day and night; you do not play havoc with trade and 
agriculture, and so handicap exports and diminish our food 
supply. You do not fill the ranks with boys and striplings, 
leaving the men with no responsibilities severely alone. You do 
not harass the business man by depriving him of his entire staff 
if you can get men elsewhere. You carefully survey your sources 
of supply, and by a well thought out process of choice you obtain 
exactly the men you want and you take them, not in the order it 
pleases them to come forward but in the order the Army requires 
them. 

How many men are in the Army to-day who ought not to be 
there? Some months ago ten thousand skilled workers had been 
brought back from the Front ; the number of returns to date must 
be very much larger. For the loss of skilled labour in our 
munition factories the voluntary system is responsible, but that 
is not all; imagine the amount of money that must have been 
lavished on the training of these men, think how their sudden 
departure must have weakened the units to which they belong. 
I wonder if the supporters of voluntary military service have 
ever considered these matters. Again, how many men, physically 
unfit, have been passed into the ranks in order to satisfy the 
patriotism of the individual or gratify the ambition of someone 
raising a regiment? In the course of a debate in the House of 
Commons Colonel Lee, who for the last year has been serving 
on the staff of the Commander-in-Chief in France, told us that 
he had seen hundreds of men, sent out as drafts, who were not 
fit to undergo the work of a campaign owing to age and physical 
infirmities, and he added, ‘these men had to be sent back.’ 
Another story of slackness in connexion with this phase of 
voluntary recruiting was told by Mr. Amery. It was contained 
in a letter written by a colonel engaged in the duty of providing 
drafts for the Army in the field. Writing to a friend the officer 
said : ‘I had any number of unfits, the halt, the lame, and the 
blind, men who could not march, and, even if carried into 4 
trench, could not see to shoot. Yesterday I discharged a man 
with one year and sixteen days’ service of which one year and 
fifteen days had been spent in hospital.’ Indiscriminate enlist- 
ment of this kind must injure the Army as a fighting force, 
besides adding considerably to the cost of the War. 

The Government are constantly appealing to us to save. 
Speakers are travelling up and down the country instructing the 
people how to economise, and yet with the present system of 
recruiting thousands of pounds are being expended daily on men 
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who cannot march and are not allowed to fight. Then again 
quite a number of men after being passed fit for the Army develop 
some form of disease, the return in many cases of an old com- 
plaint which probably they thought had disappeared for ever ; 
at any rate it had proved no bar to their enlistment. The great 
majority of these men soon find themselves in hospital, and the 
remainder are given what is known as ‘light employment’ until 
one by one they are invalided out of the Army. Occasionally a 
man of this class dies and his wife claims a pension. She is 
told by the War Office she is not eligible for pension as her 
husband succumbed to a disease not attributable to the Service. 
That argument would be all very well if the doctor had not passed 
the man as physically fit, but once this is done and the man 
has been accepted, I hold that in the event of his death his wife 
is entitled to pension. Moreover, it may be that even if the 
disease was not directly attributable to the man’s service, in- 
directly this may be the case, for had it not been for the military 
duties he was called upon to perform his life might possibly 
have been spared. It is all very well for the War Office to 
contend, as they do contend, that in cases of this kind the doctor 
is at fault; that is doubtless true, but according to the ordinary 
rules of law and equity the War Office authorities, like any other 
business men, must accept responsibility for the mistakes of their 
agents. I mention the case of these men and these widows 
because I cannot help thinking that the leniency of the doctors 
is in @ great measure due to the faults of the voluntary 
system. Sita 

But let me pass on to other matters. We are frequently told 
to leave the question of conscription to Lord Kitchener, that 
he has not yet declared the voluntary system to have failed. 
Why then upset the country by pressing for a change? Others 
would have us leave the question to the Government. They 
must know what fhe needs of the country are, what are the 
requirements of the Army ; if and when the Government consider 
compulsory military service necessary, we shall have it. I find 
no fault with either of these suggestions, but I would remind 
both sets of advisers that discussion in no way implies either 
distrust in the Government or criticism of Lord Kitchener. Dis- 
cussion merely ventilates opinion and enables the public both 
to understand and to grasp the true inwardness of both proposi- 
tions. Supposing, for instance, conscription were to come into 
force to-morrow, would not the country be better prepared for 
its acceptance if the question had been thoroughly thrashed out 
beforehand by the people’s representatives in Parliament? It 
may be said, and truly said, that such a debate would only be 
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academic, but how many parliamentary debates are open to the 
same charge? I can remember before the War many debates, 
particularly full-dress debates on the Army and the Navy, which 
could not be otherwise described than as academic, but at the 
same time they served a useful purpose. Were it otherwise, 
statesmen on both sides of the House of Commons would not 
have taken part in them. 

But while I wish to see the question of conscription fully 
discussed in Parliament I deprecate outside agitation, especially 
if that agitation involves any attack on individuals. No useful 
purpose can be served by dividing up the Cabinet into those who 
are for and those who are against conscription. Our duty should 
be to unite, not to separate. Again, demonstrations on behalf 
of any section of the community, although their aim may not 
be political, should at a time like this be studiously avoided. 
To talk about an industrial revolution or even of strikes following 
any change in our recruiting system will not help the country 
to win the War. Nor do such rash statements aid the cause 
of democracy. All the world knows that the British Govern- 
ment is a democratic Government and the British people are a 
democratic people. That being so, what the Government pro- 
poses, if the proposition be for the welfare of the people and 
the good of the nation, the people will loyally accept. In some 
quarters there is a tendency to regard conscription as if it 
affected only the manual workers of the community, whereas of 
course it is a matter of supreme national importance, one in which 
all classes have an equal interest and equal responsibility. From 
the standpoint of democracy conscription is unassailable. 

As to the action of trade unionists in the event of compul- 
sory service becoming the law of the land I have no doubt what- 
ever. It is often said, and with truth, that trade unionists as 
a body are strongly opposed to conscription. But that opposi- 
tion would not prevent the acceptance of conscription by them 
in certain eventualities. These eventualities have been men- 
tioned over and over again, but perhaps it may be convenient to 
refer to them here. The Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress made their position quite clear on the subject 
as far back as September of last year. Within a month of the 
outbreak of war they issued the following manifesto : 


The Parliamentary Committee are convinced that one important factor 
in the present European struggle has to be borne in mind so far as our 
own country is concerned—namely, that in the event of the voluntary system 
of military service failing the country in this time of need, the demand 
for a national system of compulsory military service will not only be 
made with redoubled vigour, but may prove to be so persistent and strong 
as to become irresistible. The prospect of having to face conscription, 
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with its permanent and heavy burden upon the financial resources of the 
untry, and its equally burdensome effect upon nearly the whole of its 
industries, should in itself stimulate the manhood of the nation to come 
forward in its defence, and thereby demonstrate to the world that a free 

le can rise to the supreme heights of a great sacrifice without the 
whip of conscription. 


So far as I am aware there has been no change in the official 
attitude of trade unionists towards compulsory military service. 
It is true that at the Congress held at Bristol early last month a 
resolution was passed protesting against ‘ the sinister efforts of a 
section of the reactionary Press in formulating newspaper policies 
for party purposes and attempting to foist on their country con- 
sription, which always proves a burden to the workers and will 
divide the nation at a time when absolute unanimity is essential.’ 
But while I think the wording of this resolution to be somewhat 
wfortunate and the statement about conscription proving a 
burden to the workers and causing a division in the nation to be 
altogether erroneous, I do not regard the resolution itself as 
denoting or intending to denote a change in the official policy of 
the Parliamentary Committee. Should, however, that view be 
entertained in any quarter, it may not be untimely to quote the 
statement made by Mr. Hodge, M.P., acting Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, when he visited Paris on the 18th of 
September to address a private meeting of the French Socialist 
Party on British effort in the War. Referring to national ser- 
tice, he explained how this country had always been accustomed 
to the voluntary system, and that the British working classes 
desired, if it were possible, to see that system continued, but 
touching on the anxiety of the British working classes to witness 
the end of German militarism, he added ‘ If the Government come 
forward and say ‘‘ We have got the last man we can from the 
voluntary system and must have conscription now,’’ then we shall 
have it if only for the sake of beating the Germans.’ A similar 
expression of opinion was given, not long ago, at a recruiting 
demonstration organised by the Labour Party, when Mr. Carter, 
an official of the Nottingham Miners’ Association, took advantage 
of the occasion fo declare that if Lord Kitchener were to say 
fomorrow that conscription was necessary he would support 
it. ‘The voluntary system has so far had splendid results, but 
there were so many slackers that some alteration of arrange- 
ments might be rendered incumbent in the interests of the 
country.’ 

I think I have said enough and brought forward sufficient 
proof to show the loyalty of organised labour both to the Govern- 
ment and to Lord Kitchener. In my opinion no greater harm 
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could be done than to attempt to range trade unionists as a 
against any change in our recruiting system which the Secre 
of State for War may consider it necessary to advise. Ther 
is no more level-headed man in the Labour Party than Mr. 
Hodge, there is no one who understands better than he does the 
feelings of the working man or the views held by trade unionists 
on the subject of conscription. In his hands and in those of 
his colleagues the question may safely be left, with a certainty 
that whatever line they may take, if on the advice of Lord 
Kitchener compulsory military service should become an accom. 
plished fact, they will be loyal to themselves, loyal to the 
Government, and loyal to the country. 

I pass on fo another point, insisted upon at the Bristol 
Congress and endorsed by a large body of public opinion—namely, 
that no reliable evidence has been produced showing that the 
voluntary system of enlistment is not adequate to meet the 
Empire’s requirements. Exactly what is meant by the word 
‘reliable’ I do not know. I readily admit that certain links 
in the chain of evidence are wanting. For instance, we have 
not been told exactly how many men have been recruited either 
for the new armies or the Territorial Force ; we do not yet know 
the number of men of military age still available for recruiting 
purposes, and above all we do not know whether Lord Kitchener 
has made, or is even in a position to make, his final estimate 
as to how many men will be wanted to win the War. As to 
the number of men still available for recruiting purposes, the 
pink forms will tell us that and, while it may be neither wise 
nor convenient to make the knowledge public, it is some satis- 
faction to know that the Government now possess the necessary 
information. With regard to the numbers enlisted and the 
numbers required to win the War, these are matters which must 
be left to the Government and to Lord Kitchener to disclose, 
if and when they think proper. 

But apart altogether from these matters there is abundant 
evidence to show that the voluntary system is breaking down 
under the strain, if indeed it has not already reached the limit 
of its effectiveness. To say, as the Trades Union Congress did, 
that the voluntary system has yet to be ‘ properly organised,’ 
is neither fair to the Government nor fair to the Secretary of 
State for War. I doubt very much if organisation has ever been 
carried further than it has been in the efforts put forward by 
the State to secure recruits for the Army. In that respect it 
may truly be said that organisation has exhausted itself. The 
artist and the advertising specialist have both done their utmost, 
and°if at times they have exceeded the bounds of discretion and 
even of good taste it must not be forgotten that they had a 
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very difficult task to perform. Criticised, and severely criticised, 
as their work has been, it must, I think, be conceded by every 
fair-minded man that they have performed their work satisfac- 
torily and well. 

Speakers of all grades of eloquence, and selected from 
all classes of the nation, have traversed the country from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s during the last twelve months 
for the purpose of addressing recruiting meetings. And not only 
that, but recruiting officers have paraded the streets, and 
theatres and music-halls have been requisitioned in the same 
cause. In fact, every kind of appeal to the volunteer has been 
made. It is useless to excuse the falling-off in recruiting by 
saying that when the harvest is over the numbers will go up 
again; the harvest is over, but the numbers do not go up, 
apparently they go down. It is useless to say that if Lord 
Kitchener wants more recruits he has only to ask for them and 
he will get them. There is no doubt about the asking, but to 
judge from his most recent statement the response has not proved 
@ very good advertisement for the continuance of the voluntary 
system. For myself, I have done everything in my power to 
support that system, and in the course of my travels in the search 
for recruits in different parts of the country I may perhaps claim 
to have acquired some knowledge and information as to the 
possibilities of ending the War with a volunteer army. I re- 
luctantly confess that I have come to the conclusion that this is 
no longer possible. I do not say that recruiting meetings are 
valueless. I sincerely hope not. I believe here and there you 
may get a few more men to join as volunteers, but as time goes 
on that number will be smaller and smaller, until at last it 
ceases altogether. To talk about more organisation so far as 
the voluntary system goes is only beating the air; the next step, 
the proper step, and the only step, is the introduction of national 
service, and the sooner it is done the better the country will be 
pleased. 

To say that conscription as a policy is unpopular does not 
tally with my own experience. In quarters where I least 
expected it I have heard men without any bitterness say that 
‘if the Government want us they will fetch us.’ Even now 
the gravity of the position is not understood by a large number 
of citizens, and it will not be until the introduction of compul- 
sory military service. Mr. Lloyd George has certainly done his 
best to bring home to everyone the serious nature of affairs, but 
if it is hoped that either his speeches or his writings will give 
a new lease to the voluntary system I fear those hopes are 
vain. A few slackers may be induced to come forward, but there 
the matter will end; what the men are waiting for now is to 
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be fetched. In the course of my inquiries I have heard a good 
many reasons given by men for not enlisting. Many say that 
single men should be taken first, others that ‘if I go someone 
else, possibly of military age, will get my job.’ These reasons 
may not seem very patriotic; on the other hand, they are fair 
and have to be met, and the only way to meet them is by 
conscription. Instead of compulsory military service being un- 
popular, in many quarters, within my own knowledge, it will 
be cordially welcomed. 

A great deal of nonsense is talked about one volunteer being 
worth ten conscripts; all I can say is that is not the experience 
of our men at the Front. No men have fought better or more 
bravely than our French comrades, and however one’s feelings 
may revolt against the atrocities committed by the German Army, 
I have never heard any soldier who has met the Germans in battle 
describe them otherwise than as good fighters. ‘ The foolish 
talk of the political arena about conscripts,’ says Mr. Prevost 
Battersby, writing from British Headquarters, ‘does not go down 
with the men who have to fight them.’ Then again it is said 
you cannot have volunteers and conscripts fighting side by side. 
Such a condition of affairs would upset the discipline of the Army. 
I do not think so. At any rate as the experiment has never been 
tried we have no precedent on which to form a judgment. I 
see no reason why things should not adjust themselves to the 
new situation. In any event it cannot be regarded otherwise than 
as weak policy to reject the introduction of compulsory military 
service on the slender ground that opponents of the system see 
visions of difficulties at present unknown, and which may never 
arise. 

I have also heard it said that before conscription is intro- 
duced into this country we should ask further assistance from 
India and the Oversea Dominions. We are told that Australia 
alone is prepared to put a million more men into the field. Well, 
we shall not refuse them, but we must remember that both in 
Canada and in Australia volunteers continue to flock to the re- 
cruiting stations and tumble over one another to join the Im- 
perial Army. In this country the situation, as I have already 
explained, is very different. Instead of postponing conscription 
we must recognise that the reform is long overdue. True this 
is an Empire War and every man in the Empire must do his 
part, but to leave the introduction of conscription in the Home- 
land until you have extracted all the volunteers from the 
Dominions is a policy to which I think the people of this country 
will ‘hardly subscribe. 

Then, again, the population of Australia is barely five millions, 
and that of Canada only a little over seven millions, including, 
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besides the descendants of the old French settlers, a considerable 
number of people of various nationalities who have become 
Canadians only by adoption in recent years. When these figures 
are compared with the population of the British Isles, exceeding 
as it does forty-five millions of people, it will be recognised at 
once that, however great the patriotism of Canada and Australia, 
and that it is great, very great, everyone in the Old Country 
will readily and gratefully acknowledge—it would be neither 
possible nor wise to deplete these Dominions of their manhood in 
order to avoid or even to postpone the introduction of compulsory 
military service here. Regarding India, it must always be re- 
membered that we are responsible for law and order in the Indian 
Empire, and, consisting as that Empire does of countless millions 
of natives subdivided into different races, the task we have 
accepted is one that necessarily carries with it very heavy responsi- 
bilities on our part. Accordingly, the question of how many 
native troops can be spared for the War requires the most 
careful consideration by the Imperial as well as by the Indian 
Governments. 

The problem before the people of Australia was set out by 
Mr. Hughes, the Commonwealth Attorney-General, when speak- 
ing last July in the Federal Assembly during the progress of 
the War Census Bill. After specifying the means by which 
Australia hoped to carry on the struggle to the bitter end, and 
pointing out that ‘the future may hold in store events which 
may shatter every preconceived idea of what is proper to be done, 
and grind to powder every political and economic principle that 
we conceive to be sacred and eternal,’ he went on to say: 


This, then, is the problem: to maintain our fighting forces at the 
Front at the highest possible pitch of efficiency and to so organise the 
industrial resources of this country as to enable those industries that 
have direct relation to the War—such as the manufacture of munitions, 
warlike equipment and material, and the production of all those things 
that are necessary to maintain the efficiency of our fighting forces, as well 
as those general industries by which alone we can finance the War— 
to do what is required.? 


It is well, however, that the opponents of compulsory military 
service in this country should know that for some time past 
Australia, where compulsory military training has long been in 
force, has the matter of conscription for the War under immediate 
consideration. All classes in Australia seem to look upon the 
change as inevitable, and so far as I have seen no dissentient 
voice has been raised against what may be regarded as the coming 
alteration in the military policy of the Commonwealth. Several 


* Commonwealth of Australia Parliamentary Debates, July 17. 
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resolutions have already.been passed in favour of the movement, 
the latest being at the annual meeting of the Associated Chambers 
of Manufacturers of Australia, held at Melbourne on the 23rd of 
September, when a unanimous vote was given in favour of con. 
scription. Nor is this all. Mr. Holman, the Labour Premier of 
New South Wales, long known as an opponent of compulsion, 
has openly stated that ‘in a war of life and death compulsion ig 
both logical and necessary.’ Indeed so strongly does this Austra- 
lian statesman feel on the question that he is reported to have 
said, ‘ Those who hesitate to-day to don the uniform of the King 
may’be compelled to wear the uniform of the Kaiser,’ words 
pregnant with meaning, and which I venture to commend to the 
notice of organised labour in this country. 

In conclusion, let me remind the opponents of any departure 
from the voluntary system, which has satisfied our military re. 
quirements for so many generations, that the War in which we 
are now unhappily engaged cannot be compared with any pre- 
vious campaign in which this country has taken part. We are 
fighting for our existence as a nation, our existence as a race; 
if the British nation goes down in this conflict the British Empire 
goes down too. We must win, and we shall win. But it is no 
use thinking that victory is to be gained by following the 
old lines and pursuing the old methods. Everything must 
change, and above all our recruiting system must change. Just 
as France, Russia, and Italy have staked their all, so must Great 
Britain stake her all. Not only have the industries of the country 
to be organised, but the manhood and the womanhood of the 
country must be mobilised. Every man of military age who 
can be spared from the factory or the workshop and from the 
occupations necessary to transact the business of the State must 
bear arms. 

In so momentous a crisis in our history it is only fitting that 
the Government should inform the public, as indeed they have 
done, that Ministers are engaged in examining the subject of 
conscription with a view of coming to a right decision. I cor- 
dially welcome the statement made by the Minister of Munitions 
that ‘ the issue is one of fact, not of principle.’ Conscription is 
not a political but a military question, and it is on the conclusions 
arrived at by their military adviser that the decision of the Cabinet 
will be taken. But let there be no hesitation. We have glorious 
traditions behind us and a splendid future in front of us, but 
there must be no halting between two opinions. Now is the time 
for action. Let that action be taken and success is assured. The 
nation is prepared, as shown by the Budget, as shown by the 
War Loans, to make every sacrifice in money ; there is no doubt 
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that if and when it is asked the nation will be prepared to make 
the same sacrifice in men. As Lord Kitchener said, when bring- 
ing to & close his observations on recruiting the other day in the 
House of Lords, the ‘ manner in which all classes have responded 
to the call of patriotism is magnificent, and I do not for one 
instant doubt that whatever sacrifices may prove to be necessary 
to bring this gigantic War to a successful conclusion will be 
cheerfully undertaken by our people.’ 


CLEMENT KINLOCH-COOKE. 
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(II) 


COMPULSORY SERVICE AS A PRINCIPLE OF THE CONSTI1UTI0N 


AFTER thirteen months of the most tremendous war in which the 
British race has ever been engaged the country is drifting intos 
state of acrimonious muddle over the question of National Service, 
and possibly compulsion, to be exercised if and when it is found 
that voluntary enlistment fails to supply the wastage of war 
among the enormous forces now engaged in active operations in 
three continents. And yet the question appears to be simple 
enough. Do we find that sufficient men for all our naval and 
military necessities now and in the immediate future have volun- 
teered for active service? If they have, all this pother in the 
crisis of our fate is but beating the wind with nervous futility. 
If they have not, then the country should be informed of the 
military position, the military necessities should be frankly stated, 
and the question squarely put whether the people are determined 
to fight this war to a successful issue, or to accept defeat and dis- 
grace at the hands of an enemy whose life-long dream has been 
the destruction of the British Empire and the ultimate establish- 
ment of a universal dominion. 

The question of National Service, or conscription, is now 
essentially an emergency proposition, put forward to secure 
at once the systematic and efficient co-operation of all classes 
of the nation in the great crisis of the Empire’s existence. 
The general principle of compulsory service in time of 
trouble existed in England from Anglo-Saxon times, when 
every freeman was bound to bear arms in defence of the 
country and to bear a share in the repairs of fortresses and 
bridges. But such assemblages were never more than armed é 
mobs, and were for military purposes valuable in proportion to | 
the personal courage of their leader. They would readily 
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assemble to take their part in a battle, but after the battle, 
whether it was won or lost, they insisted on going home again, 
and if the leader was a craven or a traitor? they melted before 
the enemy like mist before the morning sun. Thus when Swegen 
landed with his Danish host in 1004 and, having taken Exeter 
by storm, proceeded to harry Wiltshire, the men of that shire 
and their neighbours of Hampshire assembled to give him battle 
under the leadership of Aelfric, the evil genius of Ethelred.* On 
the approach of Swegen Aelfric affected to become suddenly ill, 
upon which the English withdrew without a battle; and sixty 
years later, could the Wessex and Mercian host that Harold had 
assembled to meet the threatened descent of the Norman William 
have been kept together after an unprecedented watch of four 
months,* the story of the Norman Conquest might never have 
been written. While Harold was celebrating at York his great 
victory over his namesake of Norway and his Scandinavian 
invaders he received tidings of the unopposed landing of William, 
and hastened to his doom at Senlac, now known as the battle of 
Hastings, where he and his brothers met a glorious death in one 
of the hardest-fought battles of the history of that period. 

Such a form of conscription was palpably inefficient, and as 
early as the reign of Canute a standing force of ‘ Housecarls ’ was 
raised by the King and paid by him. This force was the great 
stand-by of Canute and his successors, and formed the backbone 
of the army at Stamfordbridge and at Senlac. This was the 
beginning of standing armies in England, and through all the 
vicissitudes of nine hundred years these personal guards of the 
Sovereign have persisted. The Yeoman of the Guard is to-day 
the representative of the housecarl of the eleventh century. 

The development of the principle of universal service in time 
of stress is interesting, and whatever changes may have taken 
place in details the continuity of the principle is persistent.. The 
landfyrd was the ancient militia of the shires, settled by the body 
that had its origin in the Folk-moot or village meeting of free 
men, whose representatives attended the meeting of the Mark, the 
Gemdt of the shire, or the Witanagemot or assembly of the wise 
men of the tribe, division, or kingdom. These communities were 
ruled by leaders elected by the people. The body so elected was 
charged with the duty of protecting the community, for which 
purpose they were invested with the power to compel the attend- 
ance of every man in the defence of the country. 

The feudal tenure introduced by William aimed at changing 
the liability for service to the State into liability for military 
service to the feudal lord, whose service was in turn due to his 

2 Freeman’s Norman Conquest, vol. iii. p. 536. 

* Ibid. vol. i. p. 316. * Ibid. vol. iii. p. 334. 
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lord the King; but the ancient system survived in the power of 
the shire reeve, or sheriff, to call out the posse comitatus— 
that is, every man capable of bearing arms—not alone to preserve 
the peace of the county, but to attend upon summons for the 
military defence of the country. 

This levy was organised as an armed force in 118] 
(27 of Henry II.), and afterwards by the Statute of Winchester 
in 1285 (12 of Edward I.), which Act laid down the number and 
description of arms to be kept by each man, and provided for 
their periodical inspection. 

In 1604 James the First abolished the Fyrd and substituted 
@ militia, called trained bands, to number 160,000 men, and we 
are told that during the Civil War a large portion of this force 
sided with the Parliament. Up to that time the command had 
never been by law definitely assigned to the Crown, but after the 
Restoration the loyal Parliament declared the sole supreme 
government and command and disposition of the militia to be the 
undoubted right of His Majesty and his royal predecessors (13 and 
14 Car. II. cap. 3 and 15 Car. IT. cap. 4). 

But still the force was raised by the authority of the county, 
until in 1871 (34 and 35 Vic. cap. 86) the powers and duties of 
the Lords Lieutenant of counties were transferred to the Crown, 
saving to the Lieutenants of counties the jurisdiction and powers 
in the raising of the militia by ballot. This power of raising a 
militia by ballot was suspended for one year in 1865 (28 and 29 
Vic. cap. 46), and the suspension for one year has been annually 
continued by the Expiring Laws Continuance Act. The power 
of conscription has thus come down intact through all the 
centuries. 

Let us now examine the present position. The published 
diplomatic correspondence leaves no loophole of escape from the 
conviction that the War had been planned with great care by the 
German General Staff under the orders of the German Emperor, 
who looked forward to the acquisition of the French Colonies as 
an immediate gain, and the final crushing of the French power 
that would, so far as Germany was concerned, neutralise the 
power of Russia and leave her free to prepare for the final trial 
of strength with England, whose character was supposed to have 
suffered from the enervating influence of commercial preoccupa- 
tion, while she was threatened with serious internal troubles in 
England and still graver difficulties in Ireland. The assistance 
to be expected from her Colonies was problematical. The pro- 
bability of England drawing the sword for any reason short of a 
direct attack upon her shores was therefore discounted. With 
France crushed and her navy added to that of Germany, Austria, 
and possibly Italy, the time would arrive when the sea power 
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of Great Britain could be challenged with solid hope of a success 
that would make Germany the dominant Power of the world. 

We know now with what infinite pains her plans were 
aranged, with what foresight she examined into every detail of 
the possible objects of her attack. Nothing was left undone to 
acquire all the knowledge that could be useful for military pur- 
poses. Regular German Staff rides were carried out in Great 
Britain and Ireland by Staff officers who posed as commercial 
travellers or interested tourists, and stories are told of German 
tourists who lodged in various quiet places and took the keenest 
interest in some science that would account for the closest ex- 
amination in every direction. Money was spent freely for scraps 
of information that when pieced together made interesting and 
instructive reading, and apparently nothing was left to chance. 

At last the hour struck and the die was cast. War was 
declared against Russia and France. But the unexpected hap- 
pened, and invertebrate England, who was to await the Kaiser’s 
pleasure, took her stand beside the Allies and struck for the 
integrity of Belgium in accordance with her pledged word. 

This was thirteen months ago, and instead of a contingent 
of one hundred and sixty thousand men that we had agreed to 
send to France if an attack was made upon her we have called 
to the Colours roughly three millions of volunteers who have 
responded with fervid patriotism, while from every portion of 
the world-wide British Empire men of every race under her 
flag have come to take their place side by side with the home 
armies, and have shown by their desperate valour that the flag 
of Empire is safe in their keeping. 

We have day by day the account of the operations, and we 
have the sad but glorious list of our casualties. We know how 
splendidly our armies and our Allies are fighting, but we also 
know that, degraded as the German army is by a murderous 
brutality which has stopped at no crime however horrible, it is 
@ splendidly efficient fighting machine; that up to the present, 
though stayed in its first rush upon Paris, it holds its grip upon 
unhappy Belgium, and a portion of Northern France in the West, 
while it has repelled the attack of Russia in the East and pene- 
trated deeply into the Russian provinces. 

No words can be too strong to emphasise the magnificent 
response to the call of the Government for volunteers for service 
at the Front. Filled with horror at the sickening brutalities 
deliberately perpetrated by the Germans upon the unhappy 
Belgians, men of all classes flocked to the Colours with all the 
fervour of the Crusaders of old. And women with equal devotion 
offered their services as nurses and in other capacities at home 


and abroad. When war was declared we were utterly unpre- 
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pared. So far as the country knew there was no war-cloud upon 
the horizon, nor was there apparent reason for any speeding-up 
of warlike material. We were drifting along quietly, and no 
falling barometer gave indication of the typhoon that was so soon 
to burst upon us. We were sleepily unconscious of the fact that 
the most active scientific brains in Germany were working at 
high pressure, but with profound secrecy, on the military problems 
of the coming war under the conditions resulting from the use 
of high explosives, poison gases, and guns of hitherto unattained 
dimensions. After some months’ fighting we found that our 
munitions were failing under the strain of unprecedented expendi- 
ture, and especially that we were suffering from the want of 
high explosives necessary for the new system of trench warfare 
that has been developed. 

The strain upon our manufacturing resources for the produc- 
tion of munitions is excessive, and it is felt that to cope with 
the demand requires the systematical co-operation of the entire 
community, while the call upon the manhood of the country 
has brought forward the greater part of the cream of those who 
are in a position to volunteer for service. The National Registra- 
tion Act has been passed in order that the Government may 
acquire all the information that will enable an estimate to be made 
of the number of people capable of performing work of various 
kinds, and it is expected that an intimation of the kind of work 
required will secure a sufficient number to execute it. 

There remains the question of securing the services of a suffi- 
cient number of men of military age to supply the tremendous 
wastage of war. If that cannot be effected by voluntary enlist- 
ment it is evident that the only alternative to defeat is com- 
pulsory recruitment until the War is ended. 

Against a system of conscription there is a strong and natural 
feeling. England alone of the European Powers has rejected the 
system as a permanent means of raising and supporting an army, 
and in this England has shown her wisdom, for while compulsory 
service secures a ready command of men it presses severely upon 
the country in many ways. It was first adopted by Napoleon in 
1798, in which year his levies absorbed twelve hundred thousand 
young men. His conscript armies enabled him to overrun 
Europe, to his own ultimate destruction. The effect upon the 
French population was disastrous, as is shown by an essay quoted 
by Alison, in which it is stated that from the years 1825 to 1833 
nearly one-half the persons drawn or recruited for the army were 
rejected for smallness of stature or physical defects, though the 
standard was then only 5 feet 2 inches ; showing how fearfully the 
dreadful wars from 1805 to 1818, when they were born, had 
operated on the vigour and population of the French Empire. 
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This is not the system advocated by those who desire that 
the Government should be armed with the power to levy by com- 
pulsion the number of men necessary for the exigencies of the 
present War. We are in the throes of a struggle upon the issue 
of which our continued existence as an Empire depends, a struggle 
not of our seeking, and for which we were entirely unprepared. 
We are allied with other nations, equally attacked, who are put- 
ting forth their full strength in warding off the blows of a mighty 
assailant, while we have still between four and five millions of 
men of fighting age upon whose services in the field in her defence 
the country has the right to call, and whose presence the country 
should have power to compel in case of necessity. 

Our voluntary system may give us all the men that are re- 
quired. If it does there will be no need to exercise the power of 
compulsion. It must be remembered that discussion on this 
subject is based on the assumption that, splendid as has been the 
response to Lord Kitchener’s call for men, we have not got all 
the men required, and notwithstanding the impetus given to 
recruiting by the Zeppelin raids the stream of volunteers is show- 
ing signs of dangerous shrinkage. This assumption may be un- 
founded, but, if it be justified, it is important to emphasise the 
fact that the adoption of compulsion for the defence of the realm in 
time of stress, to cease with the occasion, is a principle of the 
British Constitution that has existed for a thousand years. The 
Government alone knows all the facts, and when the Government 
thinks fit to inform the country as to the actual position, as to 
which it is now practically in the dark, a demand for the power 
of compulsion for the duration of the war will be readily granted 
if the necessity for such a course is demonstrated. When this 
tyranny is overpast it will be time to consider whether national 
training, as has been adopted in our oversea Dominions with such 
splendid results, may not be adopted with great advantage to the 


community at home. 
Henry A. BuakE. 
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RESOLUTE RUSSIA 


Since the publication of an article, entitled ‘The Resiliency 
of Russia,’ which the writer contributed to the June number of 
The Nineteenth Century and After, the situation in the 
Eastern theatre of the War has undergone a series of changes 
that can but be described as colossal. The Gerrhan view of these 
events was expressed in the following sentence by the President 
of the Reichstag when it met some six weeks. ago—just after 
the fall of Kovno: ‘In the East the second year of the War 
brings us and our Allies successes that border on the fabulous.’ 
Later, at the same sitting of the German Parliament, the Chan- 
cellor, in the course of a long speech summing up the position of 
affairs at the moment from his own standpoint, observed : ‘ With 
our Allies we have freed almost all Galicia, Poland, Lithuania and 
Courland from the Russians.’ A farther advance of the enemy 
has to be recorded since these congratulatory utterances, and it 
is small wonder that the Germans on the whole feel confident, 
though there is no uncertainty now as to their having failed to 
accomplish what was their chief aim and object—namely, the 
overwhelming and destruction of the Russian armies ; still, their 
achievements have been of the most substantial kind, and it 
would be the height of folly to belittle them. If we would wish 
to understand the elation felt by the Germans with respect to 
their Russian campaign—and for our own realisation of the gravity 
of these times, it is very desirable that we should understand 
their attitude—we ought to try to put ourselves in their place, and 
ask how we should regard the present aspect and the future 
prospects of the War had similar vast successes fallen to our own 
arms. Here in England, however, there has been, thanks to 
popular misconceptions and the confounding of the experts, 4 
somewhat vague and imperfect comprehension of all that has 
occurred. We hear nothing now of Russia as the ‘ steam-roller’ 
—that misleading metaphor has disappeared, and it is 4 
good thing that it has, for it did harm. But the great 
length of the front in the Eastern theatre, with fighting going 
on at so many points, the prodigious number of the combatants 
involved in some of these actions, and subsequently to the fall 
of Warsaw the rapidity with which fortress after fortress suc- 
cumbed to the enemy, not to mention the introduction in official 
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communiqués of strange new place-names, have had a bewilder- 
ing effect on many people which has prevented them from 
following the course of the conflict intelligently, especially as 
most of the expert opinion on which they relied remained, in 
spite of everything, stubbornly optimistic. Their attention was 
drawn far too much to the retreat of the Grand Duke—so much 
was this the case that they had a sort of notion that it was 
almost equivalent to victory, the truth, of course, being that, 
while this retreat of the Russians was the finest and most remark- 
able retirement in all military annals, it belonged at most to the 
category of the Second Best. But Russia will not always or even 
for any considerable period be compelled to play this part of the 
Second: Best which unfortunate circumstances have temporarily 
imposed upon her. 

It is not only in the field that there have been changes of 
the highest importance. During the past few months sweep- 
ing changes, political in their nature rather than military, but 
arising out of the latter and having a very distinct bearing on 
them, have also taken place in Russia, and are in their way 
every whit as notable as those that have been brought about 
on her lost battlegrounds. Very few among us have even a 
scanty knowledge of Russian history, and still fewer any close 
acquaintance with Russian contemporary politics; to most of us 
the Duma is little more than a mere name, and the parties of 
which it is composed are unknown quantities. Our public have 
been puzzled by what they have read of these changes which, 
beginning with the dismissal of certain Ministers from their 
posts, including General Sukhomlinoff and his Assistant Minister 
from the War Office, may be said to have reached a dramatic 
culmination in the supersession of the Grand Duke Nicholas in 
the Chief Command by the Czar himself. The transfer of the 
Grand Duke to the Caucasus has in especial been perplexing to 
the man in the street. The fact is that a veritable revolution, en- 
tirely peaceful and pre-eminently patriotic, has been going on in 
Russia ; the world is witnessing the new birth of that great and 
wonderful land, and it is one of the most hopeful signs of these 
critical, fateful times. The War will leave nothing as it was, but 
perhaps its effect will be more marked on Russia than on any other 
country. The intention of this article is to review the whole 
situation : first, the military position, and, secondly, the political 
position of Russia; and to point out with regard to the former 
that, notwithstanding her reverses and losses, Russia remains firm 
and steadfast in her determination to prosecute the War until 
victory is assured, and with respect to the latter that the changes 
in the Russian Government tend in the same direction— 
to fight on to final triumph, no matter what the cost 
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may be. The resoluteness of Russia is the salient, the 
dominant fact which emerges, like a splendid light in the dark- 
ness, from the Eastern theatre of the War. Her armies are 
still in being, still, in the military sense, intact; nothing can 
surpass the tenacious courage and unyielding fortitude of her 
soldiers; above all, her spirit is unconquerable, and her heart 
and soul are set on crushing the enemy. 


(1) Tae Minirary Position 


Russia loses Galicia, May-June.—There was a widespread 
feeling of astonishment mingled with incredulity when news 
came from Berlin in the beginning of May that the Russian front 
on the Dunajec and Biala, which was considered to be so strongly 
fortified as to be able to resist any assault, had been broken by 
the Austro-Germans and that the Russians, in consequence, were 
retreating eastward in Western Galicia. It had been confidently 
believed among the Allies that the Russians, having gained, 
after weeks of severe and incessant fighting, what appeared a 
strong and permanent foothold on the southern slopes of the Car- 
pathians, would descend from the mountains in force and vic- 
toriously sweep across the rich plains of Hungary, the capture of 
whose capital, Buda-Pest, seemed not improbable in the near 
future. The advance of our Ally in the central region of the 
Carpathians had been so successful until well into April, 70,000 
prisoners and many guns being taken, that it was announced 
by one of our correspondents in Petrograd that a débdcle of the 
enemy had begun; at the same time statements were published 
that the plight of Hungary was so desperate that she was 
meditating a separate peace. In the West the impression was 
general that the Austro-Germans were in a precarious position 
south of the range, and that the setting in of fine open weather 
would behold a forward movement of the Russian armies in that 
quarter. The Germans knew better; they had a great deal of 
authentic information about these and other Russian armies which 
had, no doubt, been conveyed to them by their abettors and 
sympathisers within Russia, of whom there were many. It was 
about this time, that is, in April last, that Marshal von Hinden- 
burg made the curious statement that the Russians were experienc- 
ing a scarcity of shells; Petrograd retorted by giving him the 
lie, and, declaring that the Russian artillery was well supplied, 
said it was certainly not compelled to resort to obsolete projec- 
tiles such as the German guns had lately been discharging in 
considerable quantities ; but, as subsequent developments proved, 
Hindenburg was well informed. He also knew something more, 
and this was that the Germans had shells in abundance, and were 
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ing to use these shells as shells never had been used before. 
Russia lost Galicia because of the inadequacy of her machinery 
of war ; her lack of sufficient guns and munitions was fatal. 

The War in the Eastern theatre, with its vast field of 
maneuvre, had already seen several sudden and dramatic alter- 
nations of fortune, but it witnessed no change more sudden or 
dramatic than that effected by the success of the Austro-German 
offensive which started from Cracow in the last days of April, 
its immediate object being the reconquest of Galicia, though a 
far more extensive and formidable plan of operations, which we 
have seen in process of working out during the past three months, 
lay behind it. This plan is said to be the creation of von Falken- 
hayn, the German Kaiser’s War Minister and the Chief of the 
German Staff, and its strategy must be pronounced the most 
brilliant so far manifested in the War. Other German plans in 
the East had failed; Marshal von Hindenburg seems to be re- 
garded as a national hero in his native land, yet his attempts on 
Warsaw, though attended with a certain degree of success, were 
abortive in the end; it was evident, it may be supposed, to von 
Falkenhayn that a scheme of operations of much wider scope 
was essential. His plan was simple enough, for it was built on 
the familiar German enveloping movements from the flanks while 
the centre is held, but the numerical strength of the German 
armies, the solidity of their training, their superiority in guns 
and munitions, and the excellent strategical railways of Germany 
permitted him to conceive of these movements being carried out 
on the vastest scale—over a battle-area of hundreds of miles. 
His main purpose was to force a decision in the Eastern theatre 
that would be final practically in its character ; he hoped for a 
‘Super-Sedan.’ The Russians, when his plan began to mate- 
rialise towards the close of April, were already held in the centre 
by a line running almost due north and south across the great plain 
of Poland which is encircled by the Vistula. This line, which 
was about thirty miles west of Warsaw and at a greater distance 
from Iwangorod, reached from the mouth of the Bzura on the 
Lower Vistula to the mouth of the Nida on the Upper Vistula, 
and on it the Germans had made repeated and desperate efforts 
by frontal attacks to smash the Russian resistance, but without 
result except in incurring much heavier losses than those suffered 
by our Ally. Nevertheless, as the communiqués would say, if 
the Russians held they also were held by the Germans. With 

the centre thus secured, von Falkenhayn turned his attention to 
the Russian flanks. On the north he started his offensive by 
invading Russia’s Baltic provinces in what at first was thought 
by the Russians to be a mere raid with foraging in view, but 
which later was perceived to be something infinitely more serious. 
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At the same time he set in motion in the south his great offen- 
sive for the reconquest of Galicia and incidentally the relief of 
Hungary from the Russian menace. These were the initial moves 
in his plan for the envelopment of the Russian armies, but it was 
in Galicia that the far more powerful attack was made—it was 
so tremendous that what was going on in the north almost 
dropped out of sight. 

An official German report dates this offensive in Galicia from 
the 2nd of May, the day on which the Russian line was broken 
before Gorlice, but there had been fighting at or near this point 
as far back as the 20th of April and again in the last days of that 
month. Nominally the Archduke Frederick, the principal com- 
mander of the Austro-Hungarian forces, was in chief command 
of the enemy armies in this area, but their leader in reality was 
General von Mackensen, whose name hints at his descent from 
some Scottish soldier of fortune; he had come into prominence 
during the second invasion of Poland in November-December 
as a very efficient second to von Hindenburg, and he now 
had under him twelve army corps, or perhaps more, of which 
a half was German, on the West Galician front, together with 
an unprecedented accumulation of guns and shells and other 
munitions. In and about Galicia the Austro-Germans mustered 
in all at least twenty-four army corps, which were opposed by 
not more than fourteen Russian army corps, very inadequately 
equipped for facing such a concentration. Of these fourteen 
Russian corps, five, forming the Russian Third Army, stood on 
the Dunajec-Biala line, and it was upon this army that the storm 
burst ; hundreds of thousands of shells were rained on its trenches 
until they and most of their brave defenders were wiped out 
of existence ; the Russians gave way, and began a retreat lasting 
until the 14th of May, when what was left of these five corps 
deployed on the San. This retreat uncovered the flanks of the 
adjoining armies, necessitated a withdrawal of our Ally’s forces 
from the Nida and from the Carpathians, and nullified the pro- 
jected invasion of Hungary. In their retirement the Russians 
were often in danger of being cut off, and unquestionably endured 
considerable losses, but they as unquestionably succeeded in 
extricating the greater part of their troops. North of the Upper 
Vistula the Russians were victorious at Opatow, while in Eastern 
Galicia they inflicted a severe defeat on the Austrians who, in 
five days, lost 20,000 prisoners. The enemy reached the neigh- 
bourhood of Przemysl on the 14th of May; then followed a lull, 
but on the 24th Mackensen, who had been reinforced and re- 
munitioned, drove on again with his ‘ phalanx.’ There was much 
stubborn fighting, the issue of which varied, but on balance was 
favourable to the Austro-Germans, who entered Przemysl on the 
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morning of the 3rd of June. For more than a week after 
the re-occupation of Przemysl by the enemy the Russians 
stood at bay a few miles east of the quondam fortress, on the 
Dniester to the south-east of it, and on the Lower San north- 
westerly above it; and it looked as if Lemberg might be 
saved, an impression which was confirmed apparently by a 
Russian success on the 10th and 11th of June at Zurawno; but 
within the next two or three days the Austro-Germans were 
victorious in the San region north of Sieniawa and beyond 
Jaroslaw, as well as on the front immediately east of Przemysl. 
Defeated at Rawa Ruska and Zolkiew the Russians retreated on 
Lemberg, which they evacuated on the 22nd of June, after it 
had been in their possession since the beginning of September 
of last year, the Austrians reoccupying the city in the afternoon 
of the same day. Though the Russians several times checked 
the enemy in South-East Galicia and on the Dniester, they ulti- 
mately were compelled to retire to the Gnila Lipa, later to the 
Zlota Lipa, and the Bug ; they were driven out of Halicz on the 
2th of June. By the end of the month Russia had lost the whole 
province, with the exception of a narrow strip on the extreme 
east, the greater part of which she still holds. 

Galicia was regained by the Austro-Germans, but only after 
bitter fighting and at an enormous sacrifice of life; they had, 
however, failed, owing to the consummate generalship of the 
Grand Duke and his commanders, to destroy the Russian armies 
in this area. After the disaster on the Dunajec and the retreat to 
the San—from the third week in May—the Russians were able to 
effect a masterly retirement, keeping in touch with the enemy and 
never ceasing to inflict severe losses upon him. Russia, it might 
be said, has made a speciality of retreats when circumstances 
call forthem. ‘In 1812 we retreated to Moscow,’ stated General 
Yanushkevitch, the late Chief of the Russian Staff, ‘and if 
necessary we shall not hesitate to do so again.’ Really successful 
retreats are rare; at best they cannot but be attended with grave 
loss; this retreat of the Russians in Galicia was a wonderful 
one. It was deliberate, unhurried, almost timed as if by 
schedule ; it left a minimum of booty behind it. Nothing was 
more significant of the fine, orderly, prescient manner in which 
it was conducted than the fact that neither at Przemysl nor at 
Lemberg did the enemy have much to say with respect to 
captures of men, or guns, or material he had made in these 
centres, the truth being that both places before their evacuation 
had been stripped bare of everything of military value. 
But this is not to allege that the taking of Przemysl 
and Lemberg was not of high importance. The news of 
their recapture naturally produced a great outburst of jubilation 
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throughout Germany and Austria; in their frantic joy some 
Viennese journals went so far as to affirm that the fall of Lemberg 
meant nothing less than the downfall of Russia! What happened 
next, though it did not actually occur on the battlefield, was 
extraordinarily striking. A day after the loss of Lemberg the 
Czar reached the front from Petrograd and a little later held 
a council of war, at which were present the Grand Duke, General 
Yanushkevitch, the Russian Premier, and several other of the 
Imperial Ministers, including General Polivanoff, who had re- 
placed General Sukhomlinoff as Minister of War. One result 
of this Cabinet meeting was seen in a ukase issued by the Czar 
on the last of June, the pith and substance of which was con- 
tained in the words ‘The enemy must be crushed.’ So much 
for the downfall of Russia ! 

Russia loses the line of the Vistula and the Narew, July- 
August.—After the reconquest of Galicia and the beating back of 
the Russian southern armies to the Bug and below it, the Austro- 
Germans began the immediate development of the great en- 
circling movements which had been planned by von Falkenhayn 
(or, as some say, by von Hindenburg) with the object of captur- 
ing or destroying the Russian central and northern armies. 
Though they had not brought off that decisive action for which 
they had hoped in the south, their Galician campaign had resulted 
in the turning of the line of the Vistula, an exceedingly im- 
portant strategic advantage of which they at once proceeded to 
make the most. Leaving forces sufficient to watch the Russians 
on the confines of East Galicia, von Mackensen at the end of 
June marched rapidly northwards and invaded South-East 
Poland. On his left he was assisted by an Austro-Hungarian 
army under the Archduke Joseph Ferdinand which, two months 
before, had taken its share in driving the Russians from the 
Dunajec and in the subsequent operations. Their combined 
armies stretched from the west bank of the Bug to the east 
side of the Vistula; it was apparent that their aim was to gain 
the line of the Vistula. At the same time, on the left of the 
Archduke, but on the west side of the river, an army under 
General von Woyrsch moved down the river in the direction of 
Iwangorod. Von Mackensen’s immediate objective was the rail- 
way which ran from Warsaw through Iwangorod, Lublin, and 
Cholm to Kovel, whence a branch connected the Russian centre 
with the Russian armies in the south. At first he met with 
comparatively little opposition, taking Krasnik and Zamose in 
the opening days of July, both of these places being but a com- 
paratively short distance from the railway. On the 5th of July, 
however, the Russians rallied and assuming the offensive in- 
flicted a severe defeat on the army of the Archduke north of 
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Krasnik, forcing it to retreat for several miles after protracted 
and sanguinary fighting, with a loss in prisoners alone of up- 
wards of 20,000 men. Mackensen sent help to the Austrians, 
but for a short time there was a lull, which in the West gave 
some colour to the idea that the Russians might succeed in 
holding the enemy ; strong reinforcements, however, arrived for 
both Mackensen and Joseph Ferdinand, and their advance was 
resumed. In the third week of July the Petrograd communiqué 
stated that the ‘battle between the Vistula and the Western 
Bug attained an extreme intensity,’ the result of which, un- 
fortunately, was not in favour of our Ally, in spite of all that 
valour could do. Mackensen, supported by the reconstituted 
phalanx with its massed guns and picked troops, broke through 
the Russian positions, took Krasnostaw, and about the 20th of 
July reached Piaski, less than five miles from the Lublin-Cholm 
railway. There was now little chance of the Russians saving 
this railway, and the threat to Warsaw and the central Russian 
armies had become very direct and ominous. On the west side 
of the Vistula von Woyrsch had drawn nearer to Iwangorod. 
But meanwhile startling events, which had a determining 
influence on the general situation, had taken place in the north. 
In July the Austro-Germans had from three to four millions of 
men arrayed against the whole Russian front, a preponderant 
number. While in the west-centre—the old Bzura-Rawka line— 
pressure was maintained, it was becoming increasingly severe in 
the north as well as in the south. Up till well into the second 
week of the month there was a singular dearth of reports from 
the enemy with respect to the northern area; this silence was 
suddenly broken by an announcement from Berlin that on the 
14th the Germans had taken Przasnysz, the town some fifty 
miles north-west of Warsaw which, it may be recalled, the 
Russians recaptured last February after one of the fiercest battles 
ofthe War. The enemy took the offensive farther east, and soon 
there was incessant fighting from Windau to the Vistula. The 
westernmost German left was moving in Courland on Riga; a 
strong menace was directed towards Kovno and Vilna; large 
forces were progressing to the Niemen lower down; and two 
formidable armies pressed against the Narew, their advance 
having been started about the 12th of July. All this vast northern 
offensive was in the hands of von Hindenburg, who drove it 
forward with characteristic energy; it was too much for the 
Russians, most of whose troops probably were on the Lublin- 
Cholm railway front. Under extreme pressure, but fighting 
rearguard actions with their accustomed and magnificent 
‘stubbornness,’ the main bodies of the Russians got across the 
Narew, taking up positions behind its fortifications which they 
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prepared to defend, while on the western side they fought stoutly 
to hold their bridgeheads on the river. On the 18th of July the 
heavy batteries of Novo Georgievsk, the fortress situated at the 
junction of the Vistula and the Bug and the key to Warsaw, were 
shelling the foremost of the advancing German columns, against 
whom sorties were also made by the garrison. But it was the 
old story over again of the overwhelming power of the artillery 
of the enemy. After effecting a crossing of the Narew a few days 
earlier, the Germans, under General von Gallwitz, on the 23rd of 
July “stormed irresistibly,’ as the Berlin communiqué phrased 
it, ‘ the fortresses of Rozan and Pultusk, and forced the crossing’ 
of the river between these places, throwing big forces upon its 
southern bank. T'wo days later the enemy succeeded in getting 
across the river near Ostrolenka; this was the army of General 
von Scholtz, and it now was in alignment with that of von 
Gallwitz. The Russians made repeated counter-attacks, which 
delayed the advance of the enemy but were ineffectual in stopping 
it ; the line of the Narew was lost to Russia, and the threat from 
that quarter to Warsaw and the Russian central armies became 
for the moment even more direct and ominous than that from 
Mackensen’s on the south-east. Then, the retreat of our Ally 
to the Narew had had other consequences—in front of Warsaw 
itself, for on the 21st of July the Russians fell back from the 
Bzura-Rawka positions to those of which Blonie, some sixteen 
miles from Warsaw, was the centre. Add to this that on the 
29th of July von Woyrsch, who about a week before had crossed 
the Vistula fifteen miles south of Iwangorod, got his main body 
across that river still nearer that fortress, and that von 
Mackensen had reached a station on the Lublin-Cholm rail- 
way. It hardly anticipates matters to mention that on the last 
day of July the Archduke Joseph Ferdinand was in Lublin 
and von Mackensen, now promoted Field-Marshal, occupied 
Cholm. Everywhere the Austro-Germans suffered literally 
enormous losses, owing to the valiant resistance of the devoted 
soldiers of the Czar, but they pressed on and on. 

Warsaw had become a very dangerous salient. It was 
apparent that a tremendous effort was being made to envelop the 
Russian armies in all that area, while the encircling movement 
towards Kovno-Vilna suggested even darker possibilities. There 
is no need to dwell on the importance of Warsaw. The capital of 
Poland, a fine modern city with a population of nearly a million, 
it was the seat of many industries, and its position on the Vistula 
with its railways and bridges made it of great value strategically. 
It can easily be understood that to be compelled to give up such 
a place was heart-breaking, but Russia had to bow to imperious 
necessity ; the vital question was the preservation of the Russian 
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armies intact, and that could be answered only in one way. As 
early as the 18th of July the Russian High Command, it is said, 
had arrived at the conclusion that Warsaw must be evacuated. 
Perhaps the first intimation of what was about to occur reached 
our public in a telegram from Petrograd, dated the 24th of July, 
stating that the factories of Warsaw and in the vicinity that ful- 
filled contracts for the Army and Navy were being removed to 
the interior provinces at the expense of the Russian Government. 
At the end of the month Russia’s decision became generally 
known ; the news could not but make a painful impression in the 
West, but no one doubted that she was acting wisely. For some 
days the fighting went on, north, west, and south of the city, with 
extreme desperation, but when the Russians withdrew from the 
Blonie defences it was clear that the end was near. On the 
5th of August the Germans, with Prince Leopold of Bavaria 
at their head, entered Warsaw, but the indomitable character 
of the Russian soldiers and their prolonged resistance to terrific 
odds had foiled the attempts to capture the Russian armies. 
Nor was this all. Not only did the Germans not succeed in 
encircling and cutting off the Russians, as they had planned, 
but they found, as they had found at Przemysl and Lemberg, 
no booty in Warsaw, whose guns, ammunition, and stores had 
been removed to the East—the town was, in fact, denuded of 
everything that could be used in military work, what could not 
be taken away being destroyed. Further, to embarrass the 
enemy as much as possible, the Russians, pursuing the same 
policy around Warsaw as that which they had carried out in 
South-East Poland and elsewhere, systematically destroyed the 
country by burning towns, villages, and crops, leaving it a 
blackened desolation. On the 5th of August Iwangorod fell before 
von Woyrsch, but here, again, the triumph of the enemy was 
somewhat barren, as the fortress, in view of the impossibility of 
its sustaining a siege, had been methodically evacuated and all 
its stores withdrawn; again the Russians got away betimes. 
After their abandonment of Warsaw and Iwangorod the retreat 
of the Russians eastward was conducted successfully ; Gallwitz 
on the north and Mackensen on the south were held up long 
enough to allow the Russian armies of the centre to retire without 
much loss. But now the line of the Vistula, as well as that of 
the Narew, had passed into the possession of the enemy, both 
strong natural defensive lines of which he may some day make 
use. 
Russia loses the line of the Niemen and the Bug, August- 
September.—After the fall of Warsaw and the capture of the 
line of the Vistula and the Narew there was much speculation 
as to what course the Austro-Germans would next pursue ; among 
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the theories advanced was one which found some favour, and 
this was that they would entrench on the Vistula for the winter, 
and transfer a force, put at a million, from the Eastern to the 
Western theatre of the War with the object of bringing about 
@ decision in France and Flanders. Perhaps some confirmation 
of this notion was found in the circumstance that about this time 
reports were published that Germany had proposed very favour- 
able terms of peace to Russia. On the 8th of August the Bourse 
Gazette of Petrograd affirmed that it had learned that the 
Emperor William, at the beginning of the month, had offered 
peace to the Czar through the intermediary of the King of 
Denmark. It was not the first time that Germany had 
tried to detach Russia from the Entente—just as she had 
sought to detach France from it; but on this occasion the Kaiser 
was extraordinarily generous, if the statement made by the Novoe 
Vremya is to be credited, as it may well be in view of the charac- 
teristic cynicism the offer exhibited. This journal alleged that 
Germany’s proposal was to hand over to Russia Galicia and the 
Dardanelles, with a guarantee of the integrity of her frontiers, 
Germany stipulating for Egypt on the pretext of ceding it to 
Turkey ; there was the further proposal, according to a well- 
informed writer, that a new Dreikaiserbund should be formed. 
These reports may or may not be authentic, but they 
were very definite, and it certainly is the case that persistent 
rumours of a separate peace were spread about by the Pro-German 
element, which unhappily is very influential, in Petrograd; 
this element never wearied of telling the Russians that 
their Allies were not doing their part in the War, and of 
trying in all sorts of ways to induce them to stop fighting. 
Though no official utterance was made on the subject, the Russian 
authorities let it be known that Russia had not the slightest inten- 
tion of concluding a separate peace, and that it was not peace 
but victory that she desired and was bent with all her soul on 
obtaining ; they also reminded their people and others that Russia 
had signed an agreement with her Allies not to make such 4 
peace, and that this agreement was no mere ‘scrap of paper.’ 
Russia was resolute, and resolute would remain. All true 
Russians were glad to hear this, for one of the root-reasons of 
the War, so far as they are concerned, is their detestation of 
the Germanising of their country, and their determination to 
put an end for ever to this Germanisation. The War is a War 
of Liberation—the liberation of Russia from the German yoke 
not less than the liberation of the Southern Slavs, her kinsmen, 
from the yoke of Austria, as M. de Wesselitsky ably points out 
in his recent book.’ 


? Russia and Democracy: The German Canker in. Russia. (Heinemann.) 
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Whatever may be the exact truth regarding the peace offered 
by the Kaiser to the Czar, there was no relaxation of the mighty 
efiorts put forth by Hindenburg in the north, Leopold of Bavaria 
jn the centre, and Mackensen in the south to envelop and roll 
up the armies of our Ally. Novo Georgievsk, which the Russians, 
in order to assist the retirement of their forces in the field, 
had elected to defend, was invested and bombarded by a 
special besieging corps of Germans. Fighting strenuously 
as they went, and delaying the enemy’s advance, the Russians 
continued to effect a successful retreat to their new defensive 
line, Kovno-Ossowiec (on the Bobr)-Brest-Litowsk, the line of 
the Niemen and the Bug. The Germans began their attack on 
Kovno at the end of the first week of August, their purpose being 
to turn the Niemen ; simultaneously the Bavarian prince marched 
on quickly from Warsaw, apparently held up scarcely at all by 
the destruction of the bridges over the Vistula, towards Brest, 
and Mackensen, striking vigorously north-eastwards, had the 
same objective. Kovno, which was a fortress of the first 
class, stands on the Niemen where the river, after a northerly 
course, bends sharply to the west. Brest-Litowsk, on the right 
bank of the Bug, about 150 miles east of Warsaw, was a strongly 
fortified place, an immense supply depot, and the centre of the 
Russian operations in Poland; together with Warsaw, Novo 
Georgievsk, and Iwangorod, it formed the famous ‘ Polish Quadri- 
lateral,’ which, fully linked up by railways as it was, was 
believed to afford protection and security against almost any 
conceivable invasion, but this illusion, like many another, was 
shattered by the War. The retention of Kovno by the Russians 
was of much importance, and they made a valorous struggle to 
hold it, but the German artillery once more prevailed, and the 
fortress was taken by storm on the 17th of August after the 
‘most stubborn resistance,’ as the Berlin communiqué admitted ; 
here the Germans captured over 400 guns and quantities of war 
material, but the bulk of the garrison escaped to Vilna, only 
some 4000 prisoners falling into the hands of the enemy. The 
loss of Kovno was a real disaster; the Niemen was turned ; 
Vilna was uncovered, and the Russians began its evacuation ; 
Brest-Litowsk was no longer safe, and Mackensen had got close 
up to its outer ring. The ensuing fortnight was calamitous. On 
the 19th of August Novo Georgievsk fell; on the 20th von 
Gallwitz occupied Bielsk, and threw the Russians across the 
Biala ; Ossowiec, a minor fortress but one which had withstood 
several prolonged assaults earlier in the War, was taken by the 
Germans on the 22nd after it had been given up by our Ally 
from strategic. considerations; and on the 25th of August the 
Russians withdrew from Brest-Litowsk, having completely dis- 
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mantled its defences and removed its guns and supplies. Amidst 
the gloom there was, however, one bright spot: the Russians 
beat off attacks on Riga both by sea and land. 

Long before the fall of Warsaw fears had been expressed that 
the German advance in Courland might develop into a succegs- 
ful assault on Riga, and some steps were taken towards its evacua- 
tion. Riga is a great Baltic port, and its possession would be 
of enormous value to Germany if, as some assert, she has designs 
on Petrograd. At the beginning of August the left wing of the 
army of General von Below, which had been operating success- 
fully in the region south of the city and the railway connecting 
it with Dwinsk, was held up some forty miles south-east of 
Riga by the Russians; farther east its right wing was in 
difficulties. In the second week of the month the Russians 
found themselves in sufficient force to take the offensive, and 
after close hand-to-hand fighting defeated the enemy on the roads 
from Riga, although he was supported by powerful artillery. 
The appearance of a German fleet about the same time in the 
Gulf of Riga indicated that a co-ordinated attack on the port had 
been contemplated. It was no small fleet, for it consisted of 
nine battleships, twelve cruisers, and many destroyers, but it 
was repulsed and suffered some damage from mines. On land 
our Ally continued to press the enemy backward; assistance, 
however, was sent to von Below, who counter-attacked with 
energy and recovered some of the ground he had lost. On 
the 16th of August large forces of the German fleet penetrated 
into the Gulf of Riga, but after a battle lasting for four days 
were beaten and forced to retire. Berlin admitted only 
the loss of two torpedo-boats from mines, and claimed 
to have destroyed or seriously damaged several Russian 
vessels, but the Russians maintained that they lost only one 
small gunboat, the Sioutch, which was sunk after a most gallant 
fight, whereas the Germans had two cruisers and no fewer than 
eight torpedo-boats either put out of action or sunk; our Ally 
also announced that the large German battle cruiser Moltke had 
been torpedoed in the Baltic by a submarine—which turned out 
to be British. This conspicuous naval success, coming in the 
midst of the Russian disasters, occasioned the greatest joy through- 
out Russia, particularly as at the same time an attempted land- 
ing of German troops at Pernau, south of Reval, was defeated. 
Now came a short pause in Courland, but by the beginning of 
September the Germans had made another advance, and after 
a bitter struggle lasting a week carried by storm, on the third 
of the month, the bridgehead at Friedrichstadt on the Dwina; 
somewhat earlier they had stormed the bridgehead at Lenne- 
waden on the same river, about twenty miles from Riga. But some- 
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thing even more serious had been happening in the meantime. 
On the 29th of August the enemy took Lipsk, a few miles from 
Grodno, by assault, and Grodno itself, the fortress on the Niemen 
midway between Kovno and Brest, and a main railway centre, 
was occupied by him on the 2nd of September on its evacuation 
by the Russians, who withdrew without serious losses notwith- 
sanding determined attempts to envelop and cut them off. 
Grodno had been an important Russian base, and its passing into 
the possession of the Germans completed their conquest of the 
whole of Poland. With its capture, following on the taking of 
Olita lower down the river, Russia lost the line of the Niemen; 
with the capture of Brest and subsequent developments she also 
lost the line of the Bug. 

The Struggle in September.—Operations in the eastern 
theatre of the War had now become divided into two parts, one 
north of the large tract of country known as the Pripet or Pinsk 
Marshes, lying between the Bug and the Dnieper, and the other 
south of this wilderness of lakes and swamps. The mass of the 
enemy’s forces, and these predominantly German, were striving 
to advance in the northern area, while in the southern, or East 
Galician, area, much smaller forces, and these predominantly 
Austrian, contended for the mastery. The general position at 
the end of the first week of last month was that while the Austro- 
Germans had taken all Russia’s best fortresses, her western 
defensive river lines running north and south, and a considerable 
portion of her territory with the railways therein, they had been 
defeated in the supreme object of their strategy, which, it may 
be repeated, was the bringing to a decisive issue this tremendous 
campaign in some great battle or battles that would end, they 
believed, the War in the East. Together with their tremendous 
offensive, which though it had inflicted grave losses in men, 
territory, and material on the Russians, had yet been extremely 
costly to themselves, they had been conducting a campaign in 
Russia herself through the pro-Germans in that empire that 
aimed at affecting an entire change in her attitude towards 
the War. From the outset the War had been popular in Russia, 
for the moujik was no friend of the German, and as Russia 
was victorious on the whole up to May last it had been in- 
creasingly popular. The Germans and Russian pro-Germans 
thought that when the tide turned their opportunity had come, 
and they endeavoured by spreading false information among the 
Russian people and in the Russian armies to alter Russian senti- 
ment; rumours of peace were industriously disseminated to 
demoralise Russian efforts and opinion. M. Sazonoff categori- 
cally declared that Russia would not make peace, but a greater 
personage than Russia’s Foreign Minister suddenly, as it seemed, 
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took a step which manifested to Germany and the world the 
irrevocableness of her determination to prosecute the War to a 
triumphant conclusion. The Czar, on the 4th of September, 
delivered an address at the first meeting of the boards which had 
been specially created for the organisation of supply and the manu. 
facture of munitions for the army, and in the course of this speech 
he said he did not doubt that the voice of the whole Russian 
nation was for carrying on the War until victory was complete. 
On the same day the Czar left Petrograd for the front, and 
changes in the command of his armies were announced, General 
Yanushkevitch, who had been the Grand Duke’s Chief of Staff, 
being replaced by General Alexeieff, the Commander-in-Chief up 
till then of the central armies, and now succeeded by General 
Evert, a soldier of distinction in the Russo-Japanese War. But 
the changes did not stop there. On the 7th of September a 
telegram from the Czar to the French President intimated that 
he had that day placed himself at the head of his troops; in a 
rescript addressed to the Grand Duke he said that his duty to his 
country, which had been entrusted to him by God, impelled him 
to take the supreme command, and the Grand Duke, appointed 
Viceroy of the Caucasus and Commander-in-Chief of the army 
there, issued a valedictory to his soldiers, in which, echoing the 
words of his Sovereign, he used the remarkable expression, ‘I 
am convinced that God will grant to His elect His Almighty 
help in securing victory.’ The implied appeal, it will be seen, 
was to the religious feeling of the country, and nowhere is it 
deeper. 

Naturally the supersession of the Grand Duke excited much 
comment; but it was pointed out that General Alexeieff, the 
new Chief of Staff and a most experienced soldier, would be 
the Czar’s principal adviser. History will in due time record 
what fortune attended the Russian armies under the Czar’s leader- 
ship, but in any case the narrative must begin by stating that 
almost immediately after he had taken the field in person the 
Russians were victorious in the south. In this area they had 
retired to the Sereth, but on the 8th of last month they assumed 
the offensive, and surprising the enemy defeated him with heavy 
losses in prisoners and guns in the district near Tarnopol and 
in that south-west of Trembowla. Well into the fourth week 
successful operations were continuing in this portion of the 
Eastern theatre of the War, upwards of 70,000 prisoners being 
captured, as well as many guns and a large quantity of material. 
These victories considerably modified apprehensions respecting 
the safety of Kieff. Higher up in the southern area the Austro- 
Germans, after taking Luck on the 30th of August, captured 
Dubno on the 9th of September, and advanced in force towards 
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Rovno, the third of these three fortresses which are sometimes 
alled the Volhynian Triangle, but encountered a strong re- 
sistance. But it was not in the south that the most severe 
Austro-German pressure was felt; it was in the centre and in 
the north of the long, swaying battle-line, the enemy’s purpose 
parently being the capture of the railway that runs from 
Riga, through Dwinsk, Vilna, Pinsk and the Pripet Marshes, 
toRovno. It had been expected that the Pripet Marshes would 
prove unnegotiable by the enemy, and all the more because 
of recent heavy rains that continued for three days, but he had 
made @ close study of the whole of this difficult country long 
before the War, and was able to advance steadily if slowly, Pinsk 
being taken on the 15th. This town is about 250 miles east of 
Warsaw. After cutting the railway some days before at 
§vientsany, the Austro-Germans forced the Wilia north-east of 
Vilna, and developing a strong attack from three directions on 
that old, historic city, the capital of Lithuania, captured it on 
the 19th, but gained little or no booty. For several days there was 
serious doubt whether the Russian armies in this quarter would 
beable to escape envelopment and destruction ; partly by desperate 
fighting and partly by brilliant strategic moves they, however, 
succeeded in extricating themselves from the net. Telegrams 
published on the 25th show they had done more, for on the 
previous day they drove back the enemy with heavy losses in men 
and guns at three separate points. South of the Pripet the 
Russians scored a marked success in the recapture of Luck on 
the 28rd. In the Dvinsk region they are stubbornly resisting 
attack ; in a word, as this article goes to press, all the signs point 
to a fine Russian rally, though this hardly means the final 
checking of the enemy. 

The great Austro-German offensive has now gone on for about 
five months, and, though the approach of winter may soon set a 
limit to it, still continues. The Russian retreat also continues, 
but the Russian army remains unbroken. Speaking in the House 
of Lords on the 16th, Lord Kitchener, in his review of the War, 
remarked that the army of our Ally remained ‘intact as a 
fighting force,’ and went on to say that while it had doubtless 
suffered severely from the hard fighting of the last months of 
the struggle, it had made the German forces pay a heavy toll 
for their advance. He asked, ‘ Who will venture to say, until 
the present grips are relaxed, which of the armies has suffered 
the more? It must not be forgotten,’ he observed, ‘ that Russia, 
with her vast territory, has always been able ultimately to en- 
velop and annihilate the largest invading armies—in this she 
isno less capable to-day than she was a century ago.’ Our War 
Minister, further, expressed his opinion that the Germans 
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‘appear almost to have shot their bolt.’ On the other hand, Mr. 


Lloyd George, in the Preface to his War Speeches, inquires, 


“Is it realised that Russia for the time being has made her con- 
tribution—and what a heroic contribution it is !—to the struggle 
for European freedom, and that we cannot for many months to 
come expect the same active help from the Russian armies that 
we have hitherto received?’ 

Lord Kitchener stated that Russia was still in the fighting 
lists—which is manifestly true for she still maintains a magnifi- 
cent resistance against the invader, not without success, as in 
East Galicia, but her retreat goes on and the Germans advance, 
Mr. Lloyd George meant that a successful offensive is not to be 
looked for from her for some time to come. Before the War began 
German authorities computed that she had more than seven and 
a half millions of trained men at her disposal. On the 4th of 
August The Times published a dispatch from its well-informed 
correspondent in Petrograd in which it was stated that ‘it is 
no longer a secret that Russia has armed, equipped, and put 
into the field since the War began between six and seven 
million men.” That was two months ago, and it may be sup- 
posed that reinforcements sent to the front since then bring the 
figure to over seven millions. During each year about half a 
million recruits come to the Colours normally in Russia; adding 
this number, for the past year, to the seven and a half millions 
credited to her by the Germans, who were likely to know what 
they were talking about, she would have had about eight millions 
capable of being placed in the fighting line, and deducting the 
seven millions just mentioned, a balance of one million trained 
men is left as still available for service. What have been the 
Russian losses? Here there is no information of even a tolerably 
exact character as a guide, but, to refer again to The Times, its 
correspondent in the Russian capital, telegraphing on the 16th 
of September, said that the number of British casualties (those 
mentioned in Parliament, in round figures, 400,000) did not 
represent one-tenth of those sustained by Russia. The writer's 
estimate, given for what it is worth, is that the Russian casual- 
tiés are probably above 5,000,000; this would leave rather less 
than three millions for the Russian armies, and from these would 
have to be taken the non-combatant elements—a not inconsider- 
able proportion—and the sick. Most experts give the Russians 
a present strength in the field of about two millions, and 
this may be held to justify Lord Kitchener’s statement; but, 
as against that, there is the undoubted fact that the Russians 
are still wofully short of guns, rifles, and munitions gener- 
ally, and though there has been a considerable improvement 
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lately in these respects, this explains Mr. Lloyd George’s 
statement. What have been the Austro-German losses? The 
impression is general that in the Eastern theatre of the War 
they have been greater than those of Russia, and as a 
lage part of the fighting of the enemy was in the nature 
of frontal assaults this may well be the case. Unquestionably 
the Central Powers have paid very dearly for their great offensive 
wainst our Ally, and, as Lord Kitchener suggested, the victories 
they claim may only prove to be defeats in disguise. This the 
fature alone will disclose, but as matters stand at present the 
plain fact is that Germany is winning and Russia losing. Russia 
js resolved, however, to put an end to this unfortunate state of 
things as quickly as possible, and so she is calling up more 
millions of men from her practically inexhaustible population, 
and vastly increasing her supplies of all the munitions of war, 
both by purchase from abroad and by the mobilisation and the 
speeding-up of the utilisation of her domestic resources. Her 
nilitary position will improve; there are already signs of this 
improvement; and next spring, it may be affirmed with confi- 
dence, she will be able to make another and more effective 
contribution, as Mr. Lloyd George called it, to the common 
cause. 


(2) Tue Poxitican Position. 


To a limited but ever-increasing extent Russia expresses her- 
self politically through her Parliament, which consists of the 
Council of the Empire, the Upper Chamber, and of the Duma, 
the popular representative body, the composition of which is 
democratic enough to include peasant members ; but the govern- 
ing power remains in the hands of the Czar, the Ministers he 
appoints, and the bureaucracy generally. In Russia much the same 
divisions of political opinion are to be seen as are found in other 
countries—Reactionaries, the party of the extreme ‘ Right,’ on 
the one hand, and Socialists, the party of the extreme ‘ Left,’ on 
the other, and between them come the Moderates of all shades, 
forming the great majority. In her Parliament Russia has a 
baker’s dozen of parties, ranging from the ultra-Conservatives, 
who would be better pleased if there were no Duma in existence, 
to the ultra-Democrats, who are more or less hostile to the Czar- 
dom ; of the 440 members of the Duma, these two parties number 
about seventy, the Conservatives being much the more numerous, 
and, identified largely with the bureaucratic class, influential out 
of all proportion to their voting strength. Of the various other 
groups the Nationalists and Octobrists have each about ninety 
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members, the Progressives about forty, and the Constity. 
tional Democrats nearly sixty; the Poles have fourteen, and 
the remaining groups are small. The first Duma met ten 
years ago; the present is the fourth Duma, and it began its 
session as far back as November 1912. The Council of the 
Empire, though founded a century ago, was transformed into g 
legislative assembly only in 1906. Both Chambers are of pretty 
nearly equal rank, and legislation can be initiated in either; 
measures must pass both before being sent up to the Czar. Half 
of the Council is elected, the other half is appointed by the 
Throne ; the Duma is wholly elected, and thus is the more repre- 
sentative body, yet the Council exhibits the distribution into 
parties which is shown in the Duma, though not in the same 
relative strength. Naturally the Centre had a programme of 
moderate reforms which, as naturally, was considered by the 
Right to go too far and by the Left not far enough. At the 
outset of the War the Czar issued a manifesto in which he said 
‘In the dread hour of trial let intestine dissensions be forgotten 
in order that the union of the Czar and his people may be more 
fully consolidated, and that Russia, rising as a single man, may 
repulse the insolent attack of the enemy.’ On the 8th of August 
of last year the Czar received the members of the two Houses at 
the Winter Palace, and at the close of a stirring and eloquent 
speech said to them that he was persuaded that each of them 
would be in his place to assist him in supporting the test imposed 
by the War, and that all Russians, beginning with himself, would 
do their duty. Amidst a scene of patriotic enthusiasm the 
leaders of the various parties came forward and announced that 
they and their followers would give him their whole-hearted 
assistance; in that supreme moment political enmities and 
jealousies absolutely disappeared ; and when Parliament resumed 
it evinced a unanimity of effort unknown before in its history. 
Yet it was the bureaucratic class, and not the Duma, who had 
what may be called the management of the War apart from 
the work of the armies in the field. This class had and has little 
love for the Duma and the ideal of a Free Russia, on constitu- 
tional lines, which is cherished by the majority of it; the bureau- 
crats, in a word, are mostly pronounced reactionaries, and, what 
was the worst of it, a great many of them were for one reason or 
another under the influence of that Germanisation of Russia to 
which allusion has been made above. Before the War the reac- 
tionaries were favourable to Germany; indeed, two or three 
months prior to its commencement the Deputy Markoff, one of 
their leaders in Parliament, wrote that Russia ought to form an 
alliance with Germany; preferring a Dreikaiserbund, they were 
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not friendly to the Entente with France and England. The 
Moderate elements endorsed the Entente and desired to culti- 
yate cordial relations with the Western Powers. It was the 
Germanised reactionaries, and their like for a couple of centuries, 
who had fastened the yoke of Germany on the shoulders of 
Russia ; the War proved that the bulk of the Russian people hated 
this strangling burden, and were set on getting rid of it. But so 
long as the Russian armies were victorious in Galicia and were 
progressing into Hungary the bureaucrats managed or mis- 
managed the War much as they pleased. One of the most gratify- 
ing things that occurred in the first months of the War was the 
proclamation in which the Grand Duke, in the name of the 
(Czar? solemnly promised to Poland that she would be ‘born 
again, free in her religion and her language.’ Yet, notwith- 
standing this promise, the reactionaries, who administered 
Galicia during its occupation by the Russians, behaved in a 
harsh manner towards the Poles in that province, and far from 
not interfering with their religion, deported to Russia the head 
of the Uniate Church, replacing him by an Orthodox Russian 
bishop. In dealing with the Poles Austria had been much more 
tolerant than either Germany or Russia, and the action of the 
Russian bureaucrats was denounced by the Galicians, who for 
the most part had welcomed the appearance of the Russian 
soldiers in their midst. When the Russians were driven back 
from the Dunajec to the San in May there was the profoundest 
astonishment in Petrograd, as there had appeared to be no reason 
to apprehend such a disastrous reverse to the Russian arms. 
Soon, however, the truth came out. The bureaucrats had failed 
to supply the army with the necessary munitions. The know- 
ledge of the deficiency in munitions resulted in an explosion of 
opinion among the professional and commercial classes through- 
out Russia, who called urgently for a radical change in the 
management of the War. So tremendous was the outcry that the 
bureaucrats quailed before it; several of the Ministers were dis- 
missed, and even General Sukhomlinoff, the Minister of War, 
though the reorganisation of the Russian army in the years before 
the War stood to his credit, had to go, being succeeded by General 
Polivanoff, who was in sympathy with the party of reform. At 
Moscow and other manufacturing centres committees were formed 
for the purpose of increasing the supply of munitions, and Russia 
resolutely faced the crisis, which was not without its analogy in 
England. 

The Duma was not sitting at this time, and when it did 
assemble on the Ist of August last the shadow of the impending 
fall of Warsaw lay heavy upon. it ; all thoughts were turned to the 
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failure in munitions and what had come of it, but the determing. 
tion to continue the War was stronger than ever. M. Rodzianko, 
the President of the Duma, in a speech of perfervid patriotism, 
said that the War would and must be prosecuted till victory, 
crushing and complete, was achieved, and M. Goremykin, the 
Prime Minister, declared that in Russia there was ‘ but one 
party, that of war, and one watchword—victory.’ The pro. 
gramme submitted by the Government comprised a Bill for the 
formation of a Board of Munitions, on which the Council of the 
Empire and the Duma were each to have nine representatives, 
and a Bill giving the authorities power to call out the second ban 
(category) of the Opolchenie, or untrained reserve. In camera 
General Polivancff stated what was the position with régard 
to munitions. The Duma passed a resolution demanding that 
legal proceedings should be taken without delay against all 
implicated in the shortage of shells and other material, irre- 
spective of rank or official position. When a proposal was 
made that the Ministers should be responsible to the Duma 
it was brushed aside as of less importance than the punish- 
ment of the guilty, but it showed the kind of political question 
that might come up in the Duma. Some days later General 
Polivanoff announced that a Commission would be appointed to 
investigate the guilt of the men who had failed to keep the army 
supplied. Reforms of various kinds were mooted, and the 
Government, which had never been on better terms with the 
Duma, looked on benevolently. 

A new day had dawned on Russia. In the ten years of the 
Duma’s existence never had there been heard before such open 
criticism of Ministers, of the whole bureaucratic class. Twenty- 
four leading members of the Council and of the Duma met to con- 
sider how best to reorganise the Government of the country—a 
year before that would have meant Siberia for these gentlemen; 
one of the things they desiderated was that Goremykin should 
resign in favour of a stronger Prime Minister. In Moscow was 
held a meeting of its leading citizens, who, after agreeing unani- 
mously that the War must go on, no matter at what cost, urged 
the immediate formation of a Cabinet of National Defence, com- 
posed not only of politicians but of ‘ public men.’ Towards the 
end of the month it was rumoured that M. Rodzianko, the Duma’s 
President, would replace M. Goremykin as Prime Minister. Yet 
it was scarcely to be expected that the bureaucrats, with the 
system under which they had lived and grown fat passing away 
before their eyes, would not bestir themselves to oppose by all 
the means in their power the immense change this revolution 
made in their position ; especially were the pro-German bureau- 
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crats concerned, for the Duma had set up a special committee to 
deal with the ‘Germans at horfe.’ Their first move was to 
spread a report that the activities of the Duma were to be brought 
to an abrupt end by its being closed by the Czar, but this passed 
unheeded. On the first of last month a bloc was formed which 
consisted of all parties in the Council and the Duma except 
the Extreme Right in the Council and the Extreme Right, some 
others and the Socialists in the Duma; its object was to bring 
into existence a Coalition Cabinet made up of well-known public 
men; and its programme demanded both social and religious, 
as well as political reforms, among which were the autonomy of 
Poland, concessions to Finland, an amnesty for political and 
religious offences not of a criminal character, the complete cessa- 
tion of religious persecution, the removal of restrictions from 
Jews, and the recognition of the legality of trade unions. There 
was nothing very novel in this programme, and no doubt it will 
one day be fulfilled, but just at the moment the pressingly vital 
thing was the War. The Czar took a way of his own. In the 
preceding month arrangements had been made for the meeting of 
the special conferences for the discussion of the organisation of 
supply and the manufacture of munitions, and at this meeting, 
held early in September, he delivered a speech in which he said : 


We have a great task before us. We shall concentrate on it all the 
human effort of the country. Let us lay aside for the moment every pre- 
occupation, however grave, and even if it should concern the State, so 
long as it does not essentially affect the present moment. Nothing must 
distract our thoughts, our will, and our strength from what is now our 
single goal—which is to drive the enemy from our borders. With this 
end in view we must make certain of the complete military equipment 
of our active army and of the other troops called to the Colours. 


General Polivanoff also spoke, and was careful to note that the 
conference had invited representatives of the nation on the 
broadest basis to participate in its labours. M. Rodzianko, as 
President of the Duma, in a brief address protested energetically 
against any idea of concluding peace before the enemy had been 
absolutely vanquished. The Czar left for the front on the same 
day to place himself at the head of his armies; the reforms had 
to stand over to a more convenient time, and on the 16th a ukase 
was promulgated suspending the proceedings of the Duma from 
that day till the middle of November—after all not a very long 
period. The Duma authorised M. Rodzianko to request the Czar 
for an audience to lay before him the desire of the Duma to 
continue its session. Meetings in Moscow and other centres testi- 
fied to the strength of the general feeling that it would be well to 
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put fresh blood into the administration and to reassemble the 
Duma. Whatever may be the‘result, it is clear that the Duma 
has been revitalised by the War, and that Russian politics must 
move in the near future towards a greater ‘ Liberalism ’ than had 
been deemed possible only a short time ago. But at present it is 
the War that is the thing. 

RoBeRT MAcHray. 
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ON THE PROVIDING OF WORK FOR 
REFUGEES 


A Frew months ago I offered some work in his own calling to a 
young refugee, who had come to me again and again, bemoaning 
his hard fate in that he had nothing to do, and was dependent 
on others for his daily bread. The work was easy, the hours 
were short, and the pay was 45s. a week. 

To my surprise, instead of accepting it gladly, he straight- 
way began to make excuses. He was sure he could not do it; 
English methods were so different from those to which he was 
accustomed, he told me plaintively; and when I urged him to 
give it a trial, his distress was quite pitiable. At length I 
reminded him, rather tartly perhaps, that he had asked me re- 
peatedly to find for him work of this sort; and that, therefore, 
when it was found, he really ought to accept it. His reply was 
an outburst of righteous wrath. Accept it he could not and 
would not, he swore. 

‘My first duty in life is to be a comfort to my father,’ he 
wound up by informing me loftily ; ‘and how could I be a com- 
fort to him if I took this work and went to live all those miles 
away.’ 

He is a man of seven and twenty, in the heyday of his health 
and strength ; and his father, who is only some fifty years old, is 
almost as hale as he is. 

This refugee took the trouble to invent an excuse for refusing 
to work, but many of his kind rest content with merely refusing. 
Some of them, indeed, profess themselves quite shocked that it 
should even be offered to them. In the days when the Govern- 
ment were at their wits’ end for fitters, the director of a Labour 
Exchange in a provincial town heard accidentally that a refugee, 
who was a skilled fitter, was living there, doing nothing, being 
maintained the while by the local Refugee Committee. He sent 
for him in all haste, bent on hurrying him off to a munitions 
factory that very night. The refugee stoutly refused to go, how- 
ever, either that night or any other. Nay, more; he bitterly 
resented being asked to go, and attacked the director indignantly 
for asking him. He did not wish for work, he informed him, 
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and he would not do it. And he stood his ground in spite of the 
pressure brought to bear on him ; stood it even when bribery was 
resorted to ; and he was told of all the golden sovereigns he might 
earn, week by week, if only he would work. 

In a huge Refugee Camp a notice was put up one morning on 
the blackboard that hangs in the great hall, where the refugees 
most do congregate, that fifty casual labourers were required at 
once for Government work, i.e. well-paid work. The crowd of 
men who were there passed it by with a careless glance, as if it 
were no concern of theirs. A little later a Government official 
appeared and spent a good hour going about among them, from 
group to group, table to table, exhorting them to apply for the 
work. He might just as well have exhorted stocks and stones 
for any heed that was paid to his words. Most of those to whom 
he spoke were much too intent on what they were doing—playing 
cards, reading newspapers, talking, smoking—to afford him any 
answer beyond a shake of the head perhaps. When the dinner 
hour came only six men could be found who were willing to give 
the work offered even a trial. And there were at the very least 
three hundred employable unemployed in the Camp at the time. 

In that same Camp I came across some twenty women one day, 
sitting chatting together ; and I offered them, each in turn, a place 
as general help in a house where, as I could assure them, they 
would, in return for a moderate amount of labour, be well lodged, 
well fed, and kindly treated, besides being paid good wages. My 
offer was received with smiles : not one of the lot would even con- 
sider it. ‘Leave here to go and work!’ one of the women 
exclaimed, in evident surprise that I should regard such an absurd 
proceeding as possible, ‘Why should we? We are very com- 
fortable here.’ 

Another day I suggested employment to two refugees who 
were living as guests in a private family. They, too, seemed 
amused at the idea of leaving their comfortable quarters unless 
forced. In their own land they had been teachers, and teaching 
was the work I offered them. They refused it, none the less, and 
without even a word of thanks. 

Although quite a fair number of refugees have refused work 
that I have offered to them, a very much larger number, I must 
confess, have applied to me for work that I could not give. For 
many of those who applied had a great wish to organise and 
direct the labour of others, but no wish at all to do the labouring. 
And although it is easy enough, in this our day, to find labouring 
jobs, fitting, turning, hammering, chiselling, gardening, cobbling, 
coal-heaving jobs, it is extremely difficult—much too difficult for 
me—to find suitable work for born organisers and directors, 
especially when they have lofty notions on the subject of salaries. 
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This is well known, of course, to the whole work-shirking tribe. 
They therefore go about clamouring for directorships, posts as 
organisers, or even something higher. ‘I should be very grateful 
to you if you would be so kind as to find me a good position, on 
the English Government,’ a refugee wrote to me, only the other 
day, one to whom I had offered employment as a painter! ‘Give 
me work of any sort and I will do it gladly,’ I have been assured 
again and again by men who, when I gave it to them, refused it, 
because, as they told me indignantly, they of course by ‘ any sort’ 
did not mean hand work. One woman waxed quite hysterical 
when I suggested that her husband, who had served in a grocer’s 
shop in his own country, should go to work in a factory. Girls, 
who hardly know a word of anything but Flemish, have asked me 
to find situations for them as lady’s companions. One, for whom 
I might perhaps have secured work as a housemaid, told me that 
what she required was a post as governess in a wealthy English 
family. A provincial dressmaker who applied to me to find a 
situation for her informed me in all seriousness that the sort of 
work she had been accustomed to doing was that done in England 
by Paquin and Worth! 

Then not only is it very difficult to induce certain refugees 
to accept work, but it is more difficult still to keep them, when 
they have accepted it, from throwing it up on the flimsiest of 
pretexts. A lad of sixteen announced one day his intention of 
leaving the work found for him two or three weeks before. He 
must go and at once, he declared emphatically. I went to him 
to inquire why. 

He had no complaints to make, he told me frankly. His 
master was very kind to him, and so were his comrades, while 
as for his work he liked it; it was not hard at all. He was 
quite content, too, with the house in which he was a boarder. 
Never in his life before had he slept in so good a room, or on so 
comfortable a bed. He spoke in grateful terms of the persons 
with whom he was living, and lavished praise on the food he had 
to eat. 

‘But, if everything is so satisfactory, why then must you 
leave?’ I asked him. 

‘ La vie n’est pas amusante ici,’ he replied, with an expressive 
little shrug. It was not amusing, he explained, because he had 
English people around him in an evening, and they could not 
understand what he said. 

This boy was earning fifteen shillings a week, being 
trained the while as a skilled craftsman; and six shillings out 
of the fifteen shillings he had as pocket money; for his board 
and lodging cost him only nine shillings a week, and he was well 
supplied with clothing. Yet he threw up his work simply because 
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‘la vie n’était pas amusante’! And he betook himself back to 
the Camp, where I had found him, there to live as a loafer at the 
expense of the State. 

Curiously enough, another refugee, a great strong fellow of 
about forty, gave me precisely the same answer as this boy, 
when asked why he had left his work. He had been sent to 
Salisbury Plain to build huts; but he did not find life amusing 
there, where he must live at his own expense, not nearly s0 
amusing as in the little town where he had previously lived at 
the expense of the Refugee Committee. He, therefore, promptly 
threw up his work, returned to this town, and applied to the 
Committee for free board, lodging, and clothes. 

At three o’clock one afternoon I took a refugee to a place 
as gardener that I had secured for him, one in which his wages 
were to be twenty-four shillings a week, together with board 
and lodging. Before nine o’clock the following morning he was 
standing before my door. He had come to ask me to find 
another place for him, as he had left the place to which he had 
gone on the previous day, because the bed provided for him was 
too short. He was six foot three in height. 

Two other men threw up well-paid work and returned to the 
Camp, because the woman with whom they lodged did not give 
them what they considered good value for the money they paid 
for their breakfasts. They liked their work, they told me, and 
would return to it gladly, providing I could find for them a less 
grasping landlady. 

As for the women and girls whom, during the last few months, 
I have persuaded to accept situations, they have almost invariably 
given them up within a fortnight of accepting them, and that 
through sheer heedlessness as a rule. One girl left a very good 
place because she felt dull separated from her mother; another 
because she was sure that her mother felt dull separated from 
her; while a women of thirty left hers, for what she called 
‘raisons d’hygiéne,’ i.e. because the bedroom given to her was 
smaller than that she had had in the house where she had 
stayed as guest. 

While going about among these people trying to find work 
for them, trying to induce them to do it, and that of late has 
been my calling in life, I have often been tempted to rail against 
them, with all their kith and kin, against the whole Belgian 
nation, to dub them wastrels, loafers. Nay, I have railed against 
them sometimes; and most unjustly, as I was well aware even 
as I railed. For I know Belgium intimately, know that of all 
people her people are among the most industrious. The typical 
Belgian is emphatically a hard worker; he works by instinct, 
as it were, skilfully and well, too; and he has something akin 
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to loathing—I have seen him show it—for work-shirkers. In 
every country there are shirkers, of course, but in no country are 
they, in normal times, dealt with so sternly as in Belgium. In 
the Merxplas Labour Colony, near Antwerp, I found an iron 
discipline in force, such as I had never found elsewhere. And it 
was the will of the Belgian masses, as well as of the classes, that 
the discipline in force there should be iron. 

Up to the day the War began, Belgium was increasing in 
wealth by leaps and bounds, and that because the overwhelming 
majority of her people were working early and late, with heart and 
soul. From their factories they went straight to their bits of land, 
if they had a free moment, no matter how tired they might be. 
And they pinched and saved; they looked ahead, and took out 
policies to insure themselves against any kicks the Fates might give 
them. For staunch Socialists though they might be, they pinned 
their faith, whatever might happen, to their own hands and heads 
for help, not to the State. Practically the whole nation, men, 
women and children, worked hard and gladly in those days. If 
there are some among them now who fight shy of work, who 
ponder well before accepting it, and throw it up at the very first 
chance, it is, in the case of nine tenths of them, because, through 
blundering wrong-headedness, sheer ‘cussedness’ indeed one 
might almost say, we have demoralised them, have turned them 
into loafers. 

That it is we who have demoralised them I have proof; for 
no refugee to whom I have offered work within a fortnight of his 
coming among us has ever refused it; nor has he ever accepted 
it, and lost it through his own fault. The young man who would 
not work lest working should prevent his being a comfort to his 
father had been for six months the guest of kindly hospitable 
people when I had my first encounter with him. During the 
whole of this time he had done nothing beyond loafing about 
with a cigarette in his mouth. The fitter who waxed indignant 
when told to go off and make munitions had been living for nine 
months in great comfort at the expense of a beneficent if in- 
judicious Committee. From the day of his arrival in England 
he had never done a stroke of work ; he, too, had just loafed. As 
for the refugees in the Camp who refused work, or accepted it only 
to leave it, they had all been long enough there to fall under the 
deadening influence of the place, under the evil spell an institu- 
tion always casts if in it the young and strong are given good 
dinners and beds without being called upon to work for them. 

In the early days of their sojourn here practically all the 
refugees who could work accepted work gratefully if it were 
offered to them ; while many of them promptly went off in search 
of it, if it were not. I know Belgians who, within a week of their 
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arrival, tramped London from end to end, knocking at every 
factory door, begging for work, begging in vain, sad to say, as 
they must do their begging in Flemish. One man, on the very 
night of his arrival, insisted that I must find him a job there 
and then. He had escaped from Liége only a few days before, 
and he looked more dead than alive, so tired was he, for he had 
had to walk some fifty miles witho~' bite or sup. Yet when] 
refused to give him work, telling him he must have a long 
rest, he was in such evident distress that I was forced to promise 
I would try to find some for him the next day. And he kept 
me to my word; for the next day work he would have, and had. 
That was four months ago, and he has the same work still. 

Now this man, and the men who tramped through London, 
are typical Belgians—Belgians of the sort one used to come across 
at every turn in Belgium. As they are, so are the great majority 
of the refugees, even of the refugees who have been in England 
for months. They are just as eager to work now as they were 
when they arrived. Their one cry, indeed, is for work; their 
greatest trouble is that work is not always to be had. Quite 
recently I have come across refugees who were eating out their 
very hearts because they had nothing to do, because no man 
would hire them, no man would help them to find a hirer. The 
other day a delicate old gentleman went off, without saying a 
word to anyone, to a munitions factory, because he found sitting 
with folded hands intolerable. For the same reason the ex- 
director of an important company was just starting off to work 
at the Docks, when, by a stroke of luck, as he said, he obtained 
a job as handyman in a motor factory. Grave professional men 
show quite boyish delight when given the chance of earning 
perhaps two pounds a week as manual labourers. Men of all 
sorts, barring the loafers, clamour for work and esteem them- 
selves fortunate when they secure it. And the loafers have prac- 
tically ceased to be Belgians; they have nothing in common 
with the great mass of the Belgian nation. Excepting such of 
them as hail from Merxplas, they are an English product ; they 
have been manufactured here in England. And of the many 
disasters this War has brought on Belgium, one of the cruellest, 
surely, is that they should ever have been manufactured. For, 
unless we promptly take strong measures to undo what we have 
done, and transform them back from loafers into workers, they 
will be a sore burden on her when the War is over; they will 
clog her and handicap her at every turn. 

Fortunately, the Verenglinderten refugees are still compara 
tively few in number, although they are undoubtedly increasing 
day by day. Little wonder either. When I think of the doings 
of certain Refugee Committees—certain Committees, I say 
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advisedly, for there are, of course, many Committees whose 
doings are admirable—the marvel to me is not that among the 
refugees there should be some who wish to loaf, but rather that 
there should be any who wish to work. For these Committees, 
from the very day they were formed, have deliberately encouraged 
the refugees under their care to loaf. They have practically 
bribed them to loaf by placing a premium on loafing and throw- 
ing obstacles in the way of their working. There are to-day 
refugees who look on the English people much as the Israelites 
of old looked on the Egyptians, and the blame of it lies, in a 
great measure, with these Committees. 

Only a few days ago, a member of the Refugee Committee 
for a large and important town looked at me quite reproachfully 
when I ventured to suggest the advisability of providing work 
for refugees. 

‘We have no right to provide work for them,’ she retorted. 
‘The Government do not wish them to work.’ 

Now the Government, it cannot be denied, have many sins 
on their consciences in what concerns refugees. They did un- 
doubtedly, when these people were first among us, issue con- 
tradictory decrees on the subject of their working, muddle-headed 
decrees, decrees of which even their own officials could make 
neither head nor tail. They proved themselves the veriest thorn 
in the flesh, indeed, to those who were bent on helping the 
refugees to find work speedily. For, although they set up a 
Department to do the work finding, they set up also a Depart- 
ment to see that no finding was done; and although they 
organised an official Committee to provide work for refugees, no 
sooner had they organised it than they straightway bound it so 
fast with red tape that it never but once, and that once through 
a fluke, succeeded in providing anything for anyone. Still even 
in those, their unregenerate days, they never went so far as to 
say that they did not wish refugees to work; even then they 
gave hints that they would like them to work, and told their 
Labour Exchanges to try to find work for them. And for 
several months past they have been insisting that refugees ought 
to work, and calling upon local Committees to see to it that work 
they do. None the less, even to-day, the average member of the 
average Committee, who never by any, chance reads a Local 
Government Board circular, is still inclined to think that the 
Government would rather refugees do not work than that 
they do. He therefore, of course, does not feel inclined to take 
any trouble to provide them with work. 

Last autumn Refugee Committees had some excuse for 
leaving their charges without work, quite apart from the fact 
that the Government gave them no great encouragement to do 
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otherwise. For they, as most folk, cherished the hope then 
that the refugees would soon be able to return to their own land. 
The temptation was strong, therefore, to give them a good time 
while they were here, to make up to them for all they had suffered 
before they came. And most of the Committees yielded to the 
temptation, yielded the more easily, no doubt, because they had 
the means at hand wherewith to give them a good time, as all 
the world was eager then to receive them as guests, and money 
was subscribed for them lavishly. They took infinite trouble 
to secure their being well housed, fed, and clothed. They féted 
them, made much of them, organised entertainments for their 
benefit, and invited them to parties. There was no limit, indeed, 
to the kindly attentions they showered down on them. And in 
this there would have been no harm ; nay, there might have been 
much good, had they also given them something to do. As it 
was, however, having made life comfortable and pleasant for 
them, they left them to their own devices, left them to lounge 
about the whole day long, smoking cigarettes and loafing. And 
the great majority of them were working men, tinkers, tailors, 
factory hands, with peasants and casuals of every sort, men who 
had never before in their lives had the chance of loafing. That 
some of them should take to loafing gladly was a foregone con- 
clusion, especially as there were among them a sprinkling of 
born loafers from Merxplas, whispering to them that to waste 
their health and strength working, when loaf they might, would 
be sheer lunacy. 

Now this demoralising state of affairs went on for months; 
and the men are few, the women fewer, who, after loafing for 
even one month, have any very keen desire to work. It went 
on, indeed, until it had practically done all the harm that it could 
do, had pauperised every refugee who could be pauperised, had 
taken from him all desire to earn his own living. And it went 
on with the full approval of many Refugee Committees, and 
refugee entertainers, to the great indignation, however, of many 
others. Last spring able-bodied men who were living in idle- 
ness were to be met with at every turn—they are to be met with 
still in some districts. And if work were offered to them they 
looked quite injured, while they whose guests they were waxed 
wrathful. They seemed to think that there was a lack of 
delicacy, nay decency, in even mentioning to their charges the 
word work. At any mention of manual work a cry was always 
raised. There are Committees that pay the wages of servants 
to do the work of strong young women for them, and to take 
their children to school. Many Committees never made any 
attempt to find work of any sort for their refugees until sub- 
scriptions began to fall off and offers of hospitality to become 
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scarce. And even then the attempts they made were for the 
most part half-hearted. Even now, indeed, it seems never to 
occur to most of the members of many Committees that they 
personally are called upon to help refugees to find work. The 
most that can be expected of them, they hold, is to tell any 
unemployed refugee whom they come across to go to the nearest 
Labour Exchange, where the chances are he will find no one who 
understands a word of what he says. The result is the Refugee 
Committees are few that are not paying for the board and lodging 
of men and women who are quite able to earn their own living, 
and would be all the better for earning it. 

Even after work is provided for the refugees the pauperising 
process still goes on in many districts; for the Committees are 
few and far between that can find it in their hearts to insist 
on their charges being entirely self-supporting, no matter how 
high their wages. Not very long ago a refugee boasted to a 
compatriot that, although he and his family were together earning 
ten pounds a week, their Committee was not only providing them 
with board, lodging, and clothes, but was allowing them ten 
shillings a week for casual expenses. Another refugee, a single 
man, was for nine months supplied by his Committee with every- 
thing gratis, although during six of the nine months he was 
earning nearly two pounds a week. Another, again, has free 
maintenance for his wife and children, although he earns four 
pounds a week, and spends one of the pounds every week in 
travelling expenses, that he may pass his Sundays with his 
family. JI know a man who for months supported his wife and 
children, in Holland, by sending them out of his wages money 
enough to live on. When they came to England, however, he at 
once appealed to a Committee to support them for him, and it 
granted them 22s. 6d. a week. I know numbers of refugees who 
are having their rent paid for them, although they could well afford 
to pay it themselves. A highly skilled fitter, for instance, who 
has been in regular work since last November, has never yet 
paid a penny in rent : it has always been paid for him. A Com- 
mittee that ranks among the economical is paying 21. a week 
for a house for four refugees, wage-earners in the prime of life. 
Each of the four has a wife, it is true, but they have only three 
children among them. There are Committees by the dozen that 
provide their wage-earning refugees with everything, and ask 
for only a nominal sum in return; and even this they do not 
always insist on obtaining. 

That this state of things is bad all round, bad for the refugees 
themselves, bad for their English fellow-workers, can hardly be 
denied. Able-bodied refugees ought not, surely, to receive help, 
seeing that at the present time every able-bodied man who is 
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willing not only to work but to work with his hands, and at 
whatever comes first, can have as much work as he chooses to do. 
Belgians are paid for their labour here at precisely the same rate 
as Englishmen ; that is a point on which the Government insists 
and very rightly. And the average rate is considerably higher 
in England than in Belgium. A refugee, who was very loath the 
other day to accept work at 9d. an hour, admitted that in his own 
country his wages had been only 5d. an hour. As a point of 
fact most of the working-class refugees who are in employment 
are better off now, from the material point of view, than they ever 
were in their lives before ; they can keep their families in greater 
comfort than ever before, notwithstanding the rise in prices, 
There is no reason, therefore, why their rent should be paid for 
them, or why food and clothing should be given. To help them, 
indeed, is flagrantly unjust, unjust not only to our own people 
but to their own people, to the refugees who have no Committees 
to help them. For it is only a section of the refugees, it must 
be remembered, who are under the care of Committees and receive 
from them gifts. A very large section go straight from Aldwych 
or Earl’s Court to their work, and at once become self-supporting. 
A fair number of the refugees for whom I have found work have 
never had a penny from any Committee ; from the day they left 
the Camp they have earned their own daily bread. Yet some 
of them are mere boys, whose wages range from twelve to 
eighteen shillings a week. And within hail of them are men 
and women living in great comfort on money provided for them 
by a Committee. The man who boasted of the ten pounds a 
week he and his family were earning was talking, when he did 
so, to a fellow refugee who was earning twenty-four shillings a 
week and keeping on it his wife and child. 

What makes matters worse, quite a fair portion of the money 
the Committees give away comes not from the rich, not even from 
the well-to-do, but from folk who must pinch and save to provide 
themselves with bare necessaries, from seamstresses, shop girls, 
clerks, shabby genteel widows. A poor old spinster cut off half 
her butter supply, and it was only a few ounces to begin with, — 
that she might have the wherewithal to subscribe to a refugee 
fund. Two old Wiltshire widows, one of whom has nothing 
to depend upon but her old age pension, the other nothing but 
her poor relief, 3s. 6d. a week, were asked to contribute to one 
of these funds, and are actually contributing twopence a week 
each! And out of the very fund into which their money goes 
grants may, perhaps, be made to great strong fellows who are 
earning their two and three pounds a week. ' 

The time is come now, surely, to make a clean sweep of this 
state of things; and, while seeing to it that help is given, and 
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generously, to the refugees who require it, who are too old to 
work, too young, or too feeble, to put a stop once for all to help 
being given to the refugees who are able to work, and therefore 
to earn their own living. To make this clean sweep would, 
however, not be easy, it must be admitted; for before it could 
be made work must in fairness be provided for every able-bodied 
refugee, and the providing of it would entail infinite trouble 
on the Committees that have such refugees under their care. For 
it is they who must find the work; the refugees cannot find it 
for themselves, unless they can speak English, and most of them 
speak only Flemish or French. Each of these Committees would 
have to send someone—the someone ought to be a member of the 
Committee—with every unemployed refugee it has to the nearest 
Labour Exchange. It is useless to send the unemployed there 
alone; for, even if the director could understand Flemish or 
French, even if he had work that a Flemish or French speaking 
refugee could do, he could not—he has not the time—take him 
to it, and act as interpreter between him and the work-giver. 
This the member of the Committee must do; and, if this work- 
giver will have none of his charge, he must hunt up one who will. 
Then not only must work be found for the man, but board and 
lodging ; for board and lodging he must have if he is to work, 
and as a rule he cannot find it for himself. Employers often 
complain that the Belgians whom they have engaged do not turn 
up when the time to start work is come; and almost as often as 
not when this occurs it is because the men engaged have failed 
to find lodgings. For the lodgings, as for the work, it is the 
Committee that must do the seeking ; and a weary, weary business 
it is. 

It is, however, not in the providing of work and lodging that 
the greatest difficulty lies, against which a Committee bent on 
making the clean sweep would have to contend. It lies in the 
fact that all the really ‘nice’ among its own members would be 
against its being made, all the good-natured, the sentimental, 
all those whose hearts are in the right place, wherever their heads 
may be. They would, of course, dub their more robust fellow 
members brutal were they to attempt to make it. The old cry, 
‘the nation’s guests,’ would at once be raised; and it would 
be proclaimed from the very housetops that to bully refugees into 
working, or to leave them without comforts because they did not 
wish to work, was outrageous, quite Hunnish in fact. 

In their opposition to any change being made the tender- 
hearted section of the Committee would be supported, of course, 
by the worthless section of the refugees, by all the loafers whom 
they have manufactured. ‘What we are you have made us. 
The least you can do, therefore, is to support us,’ the 
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Verenglinderten would argue, and not unfairly. It would be to 
their interest to join in the crusade against any change and 
demonstrate the impossibility of its being made. And they are 
very rusés, very skilful in devising means of evading what they 
do not wish to do. And that not one of the lot wishes to work, 
after all these long months of loafing, may safely be taken for 
granted. 

Difficult as it undoubtedly would be to make an end of the 
manufacturing of loafers that is going on amongst these people, 
an end of it could, of course, be made, especially if the Govern- 
ment would give a helping hand to the local Committees in the 
matter. This is a case surely in which even honorary Committees 
might be informed officially, and thus have their weak knees 
strengthened, that they have no right to give to any able-bodied 
refugee one penny of the money entrusted to them. For this 
money was subscribed, and by the poor as well as the rich, for the 
purpose of relieving distress among the refugees, for the purpose 
of helping the aged and feeble, mothers with young children, little 
waifs, and others of their kind, to tide over these evil days. The 
greater part of it would assuredly never have been subscribed, 
had the thought ever entered anyone’s head that it would be used 
to maintain strong men in idleness, and enable well-paid artisans 
to live in luxury. 

Then, besides giving a helping hand to the Committees by 
issuing an imperative circular, the Government might with 
advantage perhaps also give a helping hand to some of their own 
officials, by providing them with the means to deal more effectually 
than they can now with the material out of which loafers are 
manufactured, as well as with loafers. For the manufacturing 
process is often begun in their own strongholds, the great 
Refugee Camps. I know a number of refugees who were already 
in a fair way to become loafers before ever they left the Camp to 
which they went straight on their arrival in England. 

Now, in theory, these Camps are merely sorting houses, 
places where refugees are lodged as wayfarers, where they wait 
until suitable homes can be arranged for them. And as a sorting- 
house the Camp I know is a marvellous place, a model of skilful 
organisation and good management. I have seen a boat-load 
of refugees arrive there, five hundred and more in one afternoon, 
and within an hour they were all at dinner, having in the mean- 
time been identified, registered, and had their luggage stored for 
them. Within two hours more they had each had a bed assigned 
to them, and such of them as required it had been provided with 
clothing. 

Unfortunately a Camp is something more now than a sorting- 
house ; for, although in theory no refugee stays there longer than 
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a fortnight, in practice refugees often stay there for months, and 
when they leave they soon return for months more. This is due 
to no fault on the part of the Camp authorities, but to the fact 
that, let them try as they will, they cannot now find homes for 
all who arrive, cannot induce either Committees or private enter- 
tainers to receive them. They must, therefore, let them stay 
in the Camps. There are more than two thousand of them 
sometimes in one Camp, men, women, and children, respectable 
folk, shady folk, and folk who know the inside of prisons; folk 
who have worked hard all their days, and folk who have never 
done a stroke. There are ex-officials among them, tradesmen, 
clerks, skilled artisans, miners, too, casual labourers, farm hands, 
with their wives and children, mothers and sisters. And 
they all live together, all on a par, as one huge family. The 
more worthy among them, the more sensitive, suffer acutely of 
course, whereas the less worthy have quite a good time, and 
enjoy it, becoming from day to day, however, less and less worthy 
the while. I have heard respectable women bitterly deplore the 
evil influence the place has even on children. 

In the Camps all comers are secure against want, are secure 
of good beds and dinners; and that means much to people who, 
as fugitives, have perhaps been buffeted about for weeks, 
dependent on chance for their daily bread. They are not required 
to work ; there is no work, indeed, for them to do; nothing for 
them to do but to play cards, smoke, and gossip. They must, 
therefore, whether they wish it or not, just loaf about until 
work is found for them outside; and that means sometimes for 
weeks. The result is, when it is found, a certain percentage of 
them, naturally enough, do not care to take it; they have con- 
tracted the loafing habit, have become Verenglindert. And as 
things are they cannot be forced to take the work. The worst 
that can befall them if they refuse is to be sent to Edmonton, 
and even there they can be fairly comfortable without working. 

What is needed, or so at any rate it seems to me, is another 
Camp, one organised on Merxplas lines, and reserved exclusively 
for the Verenglinderten refugees. Were there such a place, every 
able-bodied refugee who refused suitable work, or who accepted 
it and threw it up without good reason, might be sent off there 
straight, and there be given the chance of changing his ways, of 
ceasing to be a Verenglinderter, and becoming a real Belgian 
again. For in this Camp, although he would be provided with 
bare necessaries, he would have nothing in the way of comforts, 
not even cigarettes, unless he chose to do the work that would of 
course be provided for him, the making of munitions, perhaps. 
The mere fact of knowing that there was such a Camp to which 
they might be sent would in itself go far towards safeguarding 
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even worthless refugees against the temptation to shirk work, 

and would thus put a stop to this manufacturing of loafers that jg 

now going on in our midst. And a stop to it ought certainly to be 

put with all speed, for the sake of the thousands of very worthy 

refugees there are among us, working hard and well, working 

gladly ; for the sake, too, of the whole Belgian nation, the nation 

to which we owe so much. To their fellow refugees, the refugees 

whom we have demoralised are already a terribly sore trial, an 

endless source of friction and humiliation; and to all Belgium, 

unless we meanwhile ‘undemoralise’ them, they will in the 

days to come be a great trouble, a great expense, even if nota T 

danger. oF 
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THE VATICAN AND THE WAR 
(I) 


THE POPE AND THE GERMAN ATROCITIES 


To certain minds it has been a subject of surprise, and even of 
scandal, that the Pope has not publicly condemned the outrages 
committed by Germany during the present War. It has been 
poiated out that the struggle is one in which the leading nations 
of Europe are engaged, and that horrors surpassing all that we 
have hitherto heard of have been perpetrated. Vital issues of 
national equity and comity, and therein of national morality, have 
arisen and cried out for judgment. And yet at this historic 
crisis, when, if ever, plain and fearless speech is most wanted, 
the Papacy—the one power which claims to be at once spiritual 
and international, the power which can speak with authority to 
some two hundred and fifty millions of consciences—is found 
to remain strangely silent and to wrap itself up in its neutrality ! 
In these words I am not alluding to the truculent criticisms of 
the avowed enemies of the Papacy, or of those who are deter- 
mined for this or any other reason to put the Pope in the dock 
before the public opinion of this country. They may very well 
be ignored or discounted. Altogether apart from these makers 
of controversial capital, there are fair-minded men who, while 
owning no sort of allegiance to the Holy See, yet regard it as 
a great historic institution controlling manifold avenues of far- 
reaching spiritual influence. Their attitude towards it is one of 
respect or even of sympathy, and for that very reason they feel 
no small measure of regret and disappointment that, at this 
critical hour of the world’s history, the Roman Pontiff should 
seem to have failed to rise to the level of his responsibilities and 
opportunities. These are critics who have every claim to re- 
spectful consideration, and the reasons which follow are sub- 
mitted in so far as they may help to explain a silence which 
otherwise might seem to them unaccountable. 

The answer may be summed up in saying that the Pope 
stands in an extra-national position, and that he has not been 
able to make the condemnations which some people have ex- 
pected from him because such condemnations require investi- 
gations of facts, and these investigations have been largely out- 
side his reach and, in many cases, outside his province. To the 
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unreflecting, nothing may seem easier than that the Pope, in the Ht 
name of Christian morality and humanity, should launch an indig. 

nant condemnation of the German atrocities. To those who look mit 
beneath the surface, several reasons will occur to give pause to ani 
that expectation. Some of these reasons are, no doubt, of a the 
kind which may not easily find a hearing in these days when toc 


the drums are beating. We are at war with Germany, and 
we have not only the right but the duty to be partisans and Be 
vehement partisans. That is precisely what the Pope is bound 


fai 
not to be. Once that we are assured by a consensus of the wi 
Press that certain outrages have taken place, we naturally con- ing 


demn them and expect others to do likewise. The Pope, by the Po 
very fact of his position as a judge, cannot proceed so quickly 


dispense with need of testimony—such verification can only be 
secured by some form of judicial investigation. It cannot rest 
upon mere Press presentment of evidence, or upon common 
rumour or report, or upon depositions of ex-parte witnesses, 
however respectable, or upon any process which would neglect 


or so readily. He cannot accuse nations upon the strength of fe 
journalistic reports, any more than he could accuse the Allies Ar 
on the strength of the vile reports against us—retailed as ‘ sworn if 
facts ’!—which he would read in the German newspapers. His ba 
responsibility towards the nations is too great to allow him to pa 
adopt the popular methods of judgment. There are some sixty pa 
millions of Catholics in the population of Germany and Austria- of 
Hungary. There are many more in the population of the Allies cu 
arrayed against them. A condemnation from the Chair of Peter A 
reflecting upon the honour and morality of two Empires is natur- pe 
ally a matter of the most serious import. No one will wish for th 
a@ moment that the Pope should keep silence upon the sins of m 
his spiritual children no matter how numerous or how powerful g, 
they may be. Catholics regard the Pope as the supreme judge h 
not only in Faith, but in morals. Whenever any question of b 
morality, national or personal, arises for decision or censure, 
they look to him to speak authoritatively, fearlessly, and un- fi 
falteringly. They expect that he shall be no respecter of b 
persons; that he shall have before his eyes only the interests 5 
of God and the salvation of souls, and that he will stand un- t 
flinchingly for the truth and the right, even though whole nations 0 
should take offence and walk no longer with him. Nothing . 
short of this standard of Apostolic courage and candour would n 
respond in the Catholic mind to the meaning and mission of the c 
Papacy. But all this, by the very measure of its weight and ¢ 
dignity, demands, above all things, that a Papal condemnation 1 
shall be founded in the surety of truth and justice. It must { 
be based upon facts that are judicially verified, and—saving cases i 
in which absolute notoriety, or admission of both parties, may i 
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the audi alteram partem, or would include the yea of the com- 





n the plainants while excluding the nay of the accused. 
nie It is undoubtedly true that the Report of Lord Bryce’s Com- 
fg. mission of inquiry stands upon a level of testimony notably higher 










































and more authentic than anything which could be gathered from 
of the ordinary columns of the Press. In truth, it would be difficult 
vhen toconceive, within the limits of its scope, any examination of the 
and facts more thorough, more conscientious, or more convincing. 
and Benedict the Fifteenth could hardly, any more than any other 


ound fair-minded reader, have risen from a study of its tragic pages 
the with any doubt left as to the reality, the multitude, and the revolt- 
- ing character of the outrages committed. In the mind of the 
! the Pope, the conviction would be even more irresistible, as the find- 
ckly ings of the Report would be the echo and corroboration of the 
h of account already submitted to the Holy See by Cardinal Mercier. 
lies And yet, however much the Pope may be personally convinced, 
— if he is to act officially and judicially, it is plain that he cannot 
His base an accusation upon what is, despite its excellence, an ex 
a to parte statement, emanating from one side only of the belligerent 
ixty parties. As Pope, he is bound to await such testimony as can be 
Tia offered in their defence by the accused nationalities. It is diffi- 
lies cult to imagine how any Pontiff in his position could do otherwise. 
eter At least, one can realise that, if the case were reversed, and if— 
tur per impossibile—our troops had been accused of similar excesses, 
for the Catholics of the British Empire would have felt it keenly— 
3 of more keenly than one could easily put into words !—if the Holy 
rful See had proceeded to launch a public denunciation against the 
dge honour of our Army, solely on the strength of a Report drawn up 
of by our adversaries. 
me, That is only to say that the Holy See cannot be asked to depart 
ua- from its traditional methods, and that if it brings charges of bar- 
of barism and immorality against a nation it must be in a position to 
sts substantiate them by judicial proof ; and consequently it is bound 
um to use the same measure of inquiry, and the same judicial methods 
me of procedure in investigating them that it usually does in dealing 
ing with the more important matters—the causae maiores—which in 
uld matters ecclesiastical are constantly being brought to its 
che cognisance. Who does not see that the means or opportunity 
nd of holding any such investigation and of hearing authentic 
2 witnesses from both sides lies completely outside the power of 
ist the Pope during the turmoil of the present moment? What 
ss is of still greater moment is that we may find that a condemna- 
tion by the Holy See, such as its critics have called for, may 


be really impossible, except by involving the Pope in judgments 
upon issues of political fact, which do not belong to his cognisance 
- at all. | 

At first sight to excuse the silence of the Pope by saying 
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that he could not condemn the German atrocities because he 
has had as yet no sufficient opportunity of investigating the facts 
may seem to border upon evasion. The facts, it may be said, 
are much foo public, too notorious, too undeniable to be called 
in question. Who doubts that the treaty guaranteeing the 
neutrality of Belgium has been shamelessly violated? Who 
can deny that Belgian priests and civilians have been pitilessly 
slaughtered? Who, with the ruins of Louvain and Rheims stil] 
smouldering, will say that churches have not been burned and 
cathedrals bombarded? Who will pretend that innocent women 
and children have not been murdered in the sinking of the 
Lusitania? These are facts which cry aloud in the ears of 
Christendom. Why then should the Pope need to light a lantern 
at noonday to discover what is just as evident, and just as much 
a matter of common knowledge to mankind at large, as the War 
itself which is being waged at the present moment? To this 
somewhat superficial objection the answer is obvious. The facts 
which the Pope needs to investigate are not those acts of violence 
which have just been enumerated. Those are what we may 
call the primary or surface facts, and only too evident, and may 
be rightly taken for granted. But if the Pope has to condemn 
them as immoral, and therefore to form a public judgment upon 
their morality, neither he nor any impartial judge can shut out 
the consideration of a whole range of what we may call qualifying 
facts which are urged by the Germans as counter-pleas of justifi- 
cation or extenuation. To us, such counter-pleas are naturally 
unfounded and frivolous, and we rightly dismiss them as mere 
attempts to throw dust in the eyes of the nations. But, in 
common equity, the Pope, if he is to judge them at all, cannot 
do so without at least giving them a hearing and due considera- 
tion. It is upon these qualifying facts that the morality of the 
atrocity-facts depends, and many of them by their very nature 
are of a class that cannot be arrived at without investigation and, 
in some cases, investigation of a kind which exceeds the reach 
or even the competence of a Papal tribunal. That will become 
more clear if we constrain ourselves to examine some of the 
German counter-pleas, even though we should feel deeply that 
such consideration is much more than they can be said to deserve. 

One of the most important articles in our indictment of Ger- 
many is that—to her eternal shame and dishonour !—she violated 
a treaty of neutrality to which her word had been solemnly 
pledged. This breach of national faith and truthfulness is the 
outrage against public morality which most of all the Pope has 
been expected to condemn. This country is proud to take its 
stand upon the sacredness of international obligations, as secured 
by the inviolability of treaties, and we feel that its case is im- 
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pregnably strong. For that very reason it behoves us to mark 
out clearly the ground upon which our accusation is made. If 
we are willing to commit ourselves to the doctrine that treaties 
once signed and sealed are binding in honour and conscience 
under all conceivable circumstances, and be the cost what it 
may, the matter becomes at once of simple solution, for then 
obviously any violation of them becomes sinful and shameful, 
and the Pope could have no difficulty in condemning it any more 
than he would in reproving any violation of the Ten Command- 
ments. But unfortunately the doctrine of the absolute in- 
yiolability of treaties may be too simple to be true, and one has 
only to reflect to find that its soundness is, to say the least, 
highly controversial. The most that can be said—and we cannot 
say it too emphatically—is the truism that treaties are always 
binding inside the sphere of their validity, and not outside of 
it, An illustration will help to make clear what is meant by 
this limitation. A hundred years ago we were fighting in Belgium 
side by side with the Prussians against the French. In another 
hundred years from to-day we may be involved in another com- 
bination. Let us suppose that in the meantime Great Britain 
has joined with other Powers in solemnly guaranteeing the 
neutrality of Belgium, and the inviolability of its territory, which 
she has bound herself in truth and honour to respect and defend. 
Let us further suppose that an unforeseen condition of things has 
arisen, in which England finds herself in the gravest possible 
peril, and that her political and military advisers are unanimous 
in their conviction that the occupation of Belgium as a téte-de- 
pont is absolutely necessary as the only successful means of saving 
this country. Would it be allowable to disregard the treaty, and 
hold that it ceases to be binding in such an extremity ?—or ought 
we to be prepared to stand by and to witness even the death 
and destruction of the Empire, rather than be false to our pledged 
word and our international obligation? No doubt there are those 
in whom the English love of honour and truthfulness is so deep- 
seated that they would rather that. their country ceased to be 
than it should survive in the shame and guilt of a broken troth, 
and they would tell us, quite rightly, that they could not have 
loved England so dearly had they not loved truth and justice 
more. All honour to them for feeling so, even though it may 
be that in their application of the principle they should be splen- 
didly in the wrong. But there are others—and amongst them, 
I take it, not a few jurists and moralists—to whom such a choice 
would be not only quixotic and unreasonable, but imaginary, 
insomuch as the treaty in question could not bind as it was never 
meant to cover such circumstances, and consequently where there 
is no binding there can be no breach, and neither honour nor 
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justice can be said to be at stake or in any way involved. The 
grounds upon which this belief is based would be stated as follows, 
In the obligations which man has towards God, Who is the author 
of life, he may well be bound to forfeit life rather than be untrue 
to them. Thus in religion we applaud the martyr who lays down 
his life to find it, and with the love of our God we associate that 
love of our neighbour out of which the soldier gives up his life for 
his country. And as truth and justice are of God, we include in 
what is due to Him all the sacrifices which conscience feels bound 
to make for that which is intrinsically right. But the obligations 
of man to man, and, consequently, of nation to nation, stand 
necessarily upon a different plane. The ordinary engagements 
which the nations enter into one with another and formulate in 
treaties have for their object their mutual interest and well- 
being. Within the scope of well-being or bene esse there is the 
usual give and take, and inside of these lines the man or the 
nation can barter or forfeit and forgo, for what pertains merely 
to our greater or lesser well-being is in a sense our own. But 
in such man-made obligations we cannot bind ourselves to the 
forfeit of life or existence, for in a still truer sense that is not our 
own to gamble with. Nor can any nation, in the ordinary course 
of treaty-making, be conceived to stake or mortgage its esse or 
existence, and even if it did so, its action in so doing would be 
ultra vires, seeing that no one in such matters can contract 
himself outside of the natural law of self-preservation. It is not 
so much that ‘ necessity has no law,’ as that self-preservation is 
indeed the higher law to which all human contracts must 
rationally yield, as their paramount condition. That is only to 
say that as self-preservation is the fundamental natural law, all 
purely human engagements lie within its terms, and it enters 
tacitly but necessarily as a limiting clause into all conventions 
of man with man. Hence in circumstances in which the fulfil- 
ment of a treaty would really entail the destruction of the 
signatory, the treaty could no more bind, or involve dishonour 
by its non-observance, than would a treaty if applied to circum- 
stances outside the expressed conditions of its scope or tenor. 
In such cases it becomes a nullity—not even a ‘ scrap of paper’ ! 
—for it lapses automatically into that which does not exist. As 
one might expect, the Germans were prompt to plead this prin- 
ciple as a pretext for the occupation of Belgium. When i 
expressing it Count Bethmann-Hollweg tripped by naively de- 
scribing it as a ‘ violation of a treaty ’ on grounds of ‘ necessity,’ 
he was at once corrected by an angry chorus of German jurists 
who protested that there could be no question of ‘ violation ’ of an 
obligation which in view of ‘ necessity ’ had ceased to be valid. 

Such is the ground on which Germany stands in its counter- 
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plea of defence before the world and before the Holy See. For us 
there can be no doubt or difficulty as to the way in which it 
should be answered. We may or may not admit the principle 
that political treaties cease to bind in cases of extreme necessity 
which are certainly not contemplated in their formation—we 
should be unwise if we hesitated in admitting it. But we utterly 
and indignantly deny the fact of any such extreme necessity in 
the case of Germany. Far from being in any danger of 
destruction, she had for years been preparing herself for the réle 
of the dominant military Power in Europe. Instead of being in 
peril from the other nations, it was she who had become a peril 
tothem. The more fully we recognise the principle of extreme 
necessity above mentioned, and the more clearly we feel con- 
‘ yinced of its justice, the more we resent it being abused and 
degraded by being employed as a cloak to cover a shameless breach 
of faith, in the name of a necessity which never existed or is 
likely to exist. 

If this be our answer to Germany—and it is not easy to see 
how our answer could reasonably take any other form—it is clear 
that we are taking our stand upon the question of fact—the 
political fact that the extreme necessity pleaded by Germany is 
fraudulent and fictitious. Once the issue pivots on the question 
of fact, and fact of this kind, one can realise that the judgment 
is no longer within the competence of the Vatican. Naturally 
the Holy See can pronounce upon the principle of morality, and 
say that, if there be no extreme necessity to justify it, the viola- 
tion of a treaty is sinful and disgraceful. But to say whether the 
extreme necessity does or does not exist is outside its cognisance. 
Yet it is precisely this that the critics of the Pope want him to 
say or to take for granted. They do not seek for mere general 
academic declarations of principle as to what is right or wrong. 
They want a practical condemnation of the particular wrong- 
doer, or at least such a denunciation of what has happened that 
the public will recognise that it can be put down to the address 
of the Kaiser. Undoubtedly that means that the Pope shall 
settle for himself the question of fact, although he should have 
to put himself in a totally false position by doing so. He is 
asked to say to Germany ‘ You have acted immorally in violating 
the neutrality of Belgium, for you were in no extreme necessity, 
and your plea that you were ringed around by enemies who for 
years past have been plotting to cripple and crush you out of 
existence is mendacious.’ The gist of the reply of the Austrian or 
German Catholic would be obvious. ‘ Holy Father, how do you 
come to know that? To decide whether or not our necessity was 
extreme would require that you should be in possession of an 
enormous volume of political and economic facts—our whole 
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diplomatic history not only during the crisis in 1914 but during 
the last fifteen years which led up to it—a dossier of which much 
is necessarily not known to the general public. How possibly 
can such a body of fact-knowledge be seised at Rome more fully 
and authentically than it can be here in Germany? We gladly 
submit to your august authority religious issues of faith and 
morals, but these are issues of purely secular fact. If questions 
of fact so plainly of the political order are to be settled for the 
nations at Rome, it would mean the subordination of national life 
and concerns in things temporal to the spirituality, and there 
would be nothing left of the civil freedom and dignity of this or 
any other people.’ The reply, as a matter of principle, would 
be fully justified. It would, in its way, be not less correct nor 
less respectful than that of the loyally Catholic Daniel O’Connell, © 
who declared that he would no more take his politics from Rome 
than he would take his religion from Westminster. A condemna- 
tion of immoral violation of the Belgian treaty could not be 
expressly made without implying a verdict upon the secular fact 
of non-necessity. It is hardly to be wondered at that Benedict 
the Fifteenth, or any Pope in his place, should decline to commit 
himself to such a blundering excursion into the region of political 
judgments. What is to be wondered at—and it is the paradox of 
the present position—is that the Pope should be invited to make 
this particular escapade by critics who are usually the first to 
resent above all things the intervention of the spiritual Power in 
politics.’ 

I have ventured to dwell upon the position of the Pope in 
relation to the initial atrocity of the German occupation of Bel- 
gium because it illustrates the way in which the question of 
morality turns upon antecedent or qualifying facts, which by their 
nature lie outside the reach or scope of a Papal judgment. But 
the same difficulty will be found, in its measure, when we con- 
sider the case for the condemnation of the subsequent atrocities. 
There is none of them which has not been met by a justificatory 
counter-plea—however flimsy and unreasonable—on the part of 
our enemies, and in all instances the justification is found to 
centre upon issues of fact which could not be decided by the Holy 
See without formal investigation. If we charge the Germans 


1 While refusing thus to compromise the Holy See by entering into any 
formal judgment and accusation of the Central Empires on issues of political fact, 
it cannot be said that Benedict the Fifteenth has been’ indifferent to the suffer- 
ings of Belgium. In his public allocution he condemned and deplored the acts of 
injustice perpetrated in the War, and Cardinal Gasparri, who as Secretary of 
State ought to know, has stated that the words of the Pope alluded to the 
violation of the neutrality of Belgium. If this be so, it would follow that 
the Pope has not only gone far but, if anything, even farther than he was 
bound to go, in condemnation of the violated neutrality. The Belgian Minister 
himself, Baron Von Heuvel, recognised that the Pope ‘could go no farther.’ 
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with shooting priests and civilians, their counter-plea is that stern 
measures were rendered inevitable as punishment for attack or 
incitations of attack on the army of occupation.” If we charge 
them with burning or bombarding churches, they offer the sworn 
testimony of their officers that they were used for purposes of 
signalling or observation. If we remind them of the horror of 
the Lusitania, they harp upon the facts of previous warning and 
the transport of munitions. How the Holy Father can go into these 
fact-issues with any degree of thoroughness, or how he can issue 
a condemnation of a nation for barbarous and immoral procedure 
without so going into them, seems equally unthinkable. In- 
humanity is hideous and hellish, not simply because it inflicts 
suffering—all war-methods must do that—but because it inflicts 
unecessary suffering and causes suffering for suffering’s sake. 
The German militarist may, of course, pretend that his acts of 
Schrecklichkett are necessary suffering, intended only to keep in 
control a hostile and resentful population, and that in terrorising 
it into quiescence and so preventing sporadic insurrection his 
method is more humane, and in the long run leads to less blood- 
shed than one of temporising kindliness. Here again the inevit- 
able fact-issue enters into any judicial decision of the question, 
and in dealing with the swashbuckler all that the Pope can do is, 
without formulating accusations, to plead, as he has already 
pleaded, for humane and civilised methods of warfare. To expect 
more than this, and to ask the Holy See to entangle itself in the 
judgment of secular fact-issues and to decide between the saying 
of one nation and the gainsaying of another, would be simply to 
degrade the Papacy by plunging it into the vortex of every 
political quarrel in Europe. When a man has been found to have 
been slain, it is right that crime should be condemned. When 
the husbandman has his land trespassed upon, and his crops 
trodden down, his grievance calls for redress. Undoubtedly 
morality enters into both cases, for it is immoral to murder, and 
it is unjust to cause an injury. We have the right to expect 
from the spiritual authority the maintenance of morality and 
justice and the rebuke of all that is the contrary thereto. But 
when we come to pass judgment upon the specific wrong, and to 
bring it home to the culprit, we have to reckon with the qualifying 
facts. The man killed may have been slain in self-defence, and 
the trespasser may have been flying for his life from an assailant, 
and had no other path to safety. 

It is to be noted that the judgment of these, the qualifying 
facts, and of the connexion of the wrong with the wrong-doer 


* The groundlessness of this excuse has been very clearly exposed by an 
Austrian priest, who made a special investigation on the subject, and published 
his report in the T'jd. 
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belongs to the King’s Court, and not to the spirituality. For in. 
dividuals let us substitute nations. Citizens are judged on such 
matters in the courts of their country. But nations, as sovereign 
themselves in status, have above them no higher sovereignty in 
whose tribunal the fact-issues can be tried. They indeed possess 
a code of international law, and one may welcome the laudable 
efforts of the Hague tribunal, but, as things stand, its authority 
suffers from the lack of effective sanction. Hence, the judgment 
lies with the nations themselves, or with public opinion, or it is 
left, as we express it sometimes, to be settled at ‘the bar of 
history.’ It is the same with the morality of war-making. Peace 
is practical love of our neighbour, and war is wrong and immoral 
if entered into without just cause. So far we are face to face with 
the principle of morality, which we look to the Pope and the 
spirituality to proclaim and maintain. But the fact-issue— 
whether the grounds alleged by a nation in this or that particular 
case are or are not such as to justify a declaration of war—has 
always been left to the decision of the nation itself. That is to 
say, each nation, having before its eyes the facts and needs of its 
own position, must judge for itself the justice of its cause, and it 
alone is competent to decide for itself what the protection of its 
interests or honour or safety may demand. Thus even in medieval 
times, when so much was accorded to the Papacy as an arbitrating 
power in Christendom, and when so much was done by it in the 
matter of peace-making, we do not find that it was ever the 
custom for nations involved in quarrels to ask Jeave of the Papacy 
before drawing or sheathing the sword. It was part of the 
dignity of their nationhood that the prerogative of the fact-judg- 
ment should rest with themselves. 

In the light of these principles one can understand how, in the 
recent Latapie interview with Benedict the Fifteenth, one of the 
few things which is most probably authentic is the statement of 
the Pope that, in matters such as the interviewer had complained 
of, ‘ the Vatican is not a fribunal.’ The words are profoundly 
true. In matters ecclesiastical, and in causes of Church law, the 
Vatican is not only a tribunal but the apex of a whole complexus 
of tribunals, from the Supreme Court of the Rota down to the sim- 
plest episcopal curia. But outside of that sphere, and in issues 
of fact which are secular and temporal, the Vatican is not 4 
tribunal, and one can hardly imagine a greater injury done to 
the Papacy itself, as well as to national freedom, than any attempt 
to induce it to become one. Nothing less than this perversion is 
really embedded in the expectation that the Holy See should pro- 
nounce judgment upon the political fact-issues of the present War. 
It implies not only what Canonists would call a blunder de foro 
competenti, but what regalists would denounce as a breach of 
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international praemunire. The cognisance of such facts by the 
Holy See would be conceivable only in the supposition that Europe 
could be regarded as a glorified Court Christian in which the Pope 
acting as the Officialty, were to sit in judgment upon the nations 
to discipline them for the ‘ health of their souls.’ Considering 
that a large section of the belligerents stand outside the pale of 
the Pope’s communion, one could hardly ask the Holy Father to 
proceed upon such an hypothesis. 

On the other hand, if the Pope has wisely declined to stultify 
himself by issuing judgments outside his cognisance, he has been 
neither silent nor inactive, as his efforts in the interests of peace, 
and of the prisoners and the wounded, abundantly testify. His 
neutrality is not one of indifference but of equi-dilection, and his 
love for souls upon both sides is the best guarantee that he will 
reprobate all that is to the moral detriment of either. Between 
the principles which are the very life-breath of the Papacy and the 
ideals of militarism and might-worship as set forth in the writings 
of Nietzsche, Treitschke, and Bernhardi—all that we most abhor 
inthe German ethics and action—there is an antagonism essential 
and deadly and irreconcilable. It is only on the supposition that 
these heresies are non-imputable to or are not avowed or adopted 
by the bulk of the German people—they have been disclaimed by 
the German Catholics—that even neutrality on the part of the 
Pope with the Central Empires would be conceivable. Hence in 
that respect, and aw fond, the attitude of the Vatican is unalter- 
ably fixed both now and in the future. The Papacy may be trusted 
to realise that nothing that Germany or Austria could offer it 
would ever recoup the injury done to its interests by the triumph 
of anti-Christian barbarism. That is only to say that no institu- 
tion can be compensated for the loss of its raison d’étre. It is 
just because we have the conviction that the counterpleas of the 
Germans are so utterly hollow and fictitious, and that the real 
inspiration of the ideals and methods of their leaders are so hope- 
lessly in contradiction to the Gospel, that we feel assured that time 
cannot fail to lift the mask fromthe face of our adversaries. Mean- 
while, in the growing light of fuller evidence, facts which are the 
basis of judgment, now obscured or temporarily placed in judicial 
doubt by mendacious denials or lack of investigation, will emerge 
as undeniable ; and at the fitting moment when the cause of right 
and truth and humanity and civilisation will claim its verdict, 
the witness from the Chair of Peter will not be wanting. 


J. Movygs. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE VATICAN AND THE WAR 
(II) 
THE POPE, ORTHODOXY, AND THE ALLIES 


THE theory that a centralised despotism is the appointed and 
only possible government for the Christian Church igs neither 
true nor logical; but it has needed a European war to disclose 
some of the worst corollaries of such a delusion. 

If it is certain that the Treaty of Peace, when it comes, will 
represent the triumph of the principle of Nationality, it is no 
less certain that it will prove the prelude to a corresponding 
triumph of National Churches. This term is not here used 
necessarily to connote State endowment of religion, but rather 
religion serving nationality under familiar and acceptable forms, 
which are indigenous and distinctive, without being separatist. 
A Church which cuts athwart the nations, imposing one dis- 
cipline and one language upon them all, may be truly said to 
have certain obvious advantages. As the world, however, is 
organised in the twentieth century, such a Church must fail 
to make the most effective appeal to the specific genius of each 
nation ; that every race can contribute something unique to the 
common Christian store, something which is best presented 
through the medium of its own language and traditions, is 
obvious. 

Nor need such a National Church necessarily find itself cut 
off from other Churches, or in dogmatic disagreement with 
them. I am not suggesting that dogma should vary with 
national predilection. The popular idea that outside the Papal 
communion it does necessarily so vary is quite erroneous. The 
many bodies, racially distinct from one another, which together 
make up the Orthodox Catholic Communion of the East achieve, 
by a kind of federal union and consentient traditions, a doctrinal 
agreement as complete as that which Rome, at fearful cost, 
secures by ‘ Caesaro-Papism.’ This free Orthodox union not 
only allows each individual Church the priceless gift of autonomy ; 
not only ensures an admirable assimilation of the traditional 
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Christian teaching to the special needs of national temperament, 
but secures these results without detriment to the wider necessi- 
ties of Catholic unity. 

Each Orthodox Church, while independent of external con- 
trol in respect of everything appertaining to internal adminis- 
tration, is yet conscious of forming part of a wider organisation 
of sister Churches, to whom it is ultimately responsible for faith- 
ful witness to the common tradition. 

The apologists of the Papal system must be feeling their 
position acutely just now. It is instructive to note the bitter sense 
of abandonment which Roman Catholics in the Allied countries: 
seem to be experiencing. Upon the outbreak of a universal war 
they find themselves looking for guidance to a Pontiff who in 
theory directs the aspirations of his spiritual subjects, but who, 
in this, the hour of their greatest need, can find no better way of 
discharging that duty than by resorting to an unheroic neutrality. 

In times of peace the Roman obedience has no use for 
national religion. The concessions made to racial feeling on 
rare occasions in its history, such as the permissive use of the 
various Uniate rites and customs, have been wrung from it by 
force of necessity, and are out of harmony with the main lines 
of its evolution. They were made to various isolated communi- 
ties, which from time to time, and for various reasons, separated 
themselves from the Orthodox Church, and consented, upon 
terms, to recognise the Papal supremacy. Such concessions have 
little counterpart in the West, where the Latin Mass is every- 
where a potent auxiliary in securing a uniformity bound up with 
a centralised anti-national hierarchy. 

The branches of this Latin Church contained within the 
geographical boundaries of belligerent nations, and yet possess- 
ing a centre of unity outside those boundaries, are necessarily 
unable to give such support and encouragement to a national 
cause as the autonomous Anglican and Orthodox Churches have 
notably bestowed during the present War. Cardinal Mercier’s 
protest against the unspeakable atrocities of the Germans in 
Belgium was not very acceptable to the authorities at Rome, as 
subsequent events have shown. Why, it may be asked, should 
the head of the Belgian Church have had to account to an un- 
sympathetic foreign dignitary for his high-principled assertion 
of the outraged rights of the Belgian nation? The glory of the 
Anglican and Orthodox Churches in this War has been their 
whole-hearted condemnation of the brutal methods of the Ger- 
man and Austrian Governments, a condemnation which has 
been anxiously awaited from the See of Rome, but which has 
not been forthcoming. Is it strange that Roman Catholics are 
beginning to feel that they are compromised by this silence of 
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their supreme head? In the absence of any pronouncement 
from Rome, are not the Bishops of that Church placed in an 
equivocal position in the belligerent countries? There is, and 
can be, no reflection upon their individual patriotism, which jg 
at least as great as that of any other section of their countrymen. 
The truth is that the Roman Church is so constituted as habity- 
ally to ignore the peculiar ideals of nationality, and the patriotism 
of the laity which springs up, despite the excessive interna- 
tionalism of the hierarchy, does not always dovetail with Papal 
diplomacy. 

It is not, of course, contended that it is the function of any 
Church to be carried away by gusts of popular feeling, and to 
give its support to national projects of a doubtful character. 
‘My country, right or wrong,’ as a maxim, is never more un- 
pleasing than when coming from the mouth of an ecclesiastic. 
The ideals of a Church should rather be expected to inspire the 
national aims, and prevent a conflict between right and foreign 
policy from arising. The Church should be ready either to rebuke 
or to approve any popular tendencies, in peace or war, which 
come within the domain of its spiritual jurisdiction. It should 
at any rate be able to give or withhold its counsel in times of 
crisis by reference solely to the real exigencies of the situation, 
which should not include the necessity of having to harmonise 
that counsel with the pronouncements of an external and possibly 
ill-informed, if not hostile, head. 

For this purpose it is essential that every Church contained 
within frontiers constituting a nation should enjoy a full measure 
of real autonomy. This the branches of the Roman Church, of 
course, lack. The Bishops are submissive mirrors of the Ponti- 
fical will, and have never encouraged their flocks to develop 
an outlook which could not be reconciled with the uniform Latin 
discipline ; although it is true that since this War started, in face 
of the silence of the Vatican, they have been thrown back upon 
their own resources, and something very like an enforced 
autonomy has been imposed upon them by circumstances. 

Let us take the case of the Allied nations. The efforts of 
Roman Catholic Bishops to promote the cause of civilisation have 
been hampered from time to time, not only by the ostentatious 
neutrality of their chief pastor in the presence of events which 
threaten his own and every other Christian denomination ; not 
only by acts, such as the recent interviews with journalists which 
suggest a thinly veiled partiality for the cause of barbarism ; but 
notably by incidents such as the prescription of a Prayer for 
English and French Romanists, so worded that it was of greater 
service to their foes. Peace is an admirable aspiration at all 
times, but it is hardly tactful to require its disturbers and their 
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victims to use the same precatory formula for its re-establish- 
ment. In face of this prayer, so unsuited to an invaded and 
partly devastated France, the French Bishops, in deference to 
popular feeling which they no doubt shared, were constrained 
to interpret ‘Peace’ as meaning an ‘ Honourable Peace,’ than 
which nevertheless the French nation could then conceive 
nothing more discreditable ! 

Had the old Gallican Church survived to-day, with its 
healthy preference for French over Latin Christianity, the 
patriotic laity would presumably not have found themselves 
under the obligation to use, or explain away, a formula so ex- 
pressive of the spiritual and military aspirations of enemy Huns. 
It is more than possible that the Roman Church in France and 
Belgium will never completely recover from the blow caused by 
the revelation that the See of Peter had, at the crucial moment, 
no publishable opinions upon the martyrdom of Belgium. There 
was no demand for the Pope to use his alleged gift of infalli- 
bility by means of an ex cathedra pronouncement. According 
to one school of thought, such utterances have been rare in 
history, and it is indubitable that conformity is frequently 
exacted to Papal pronouncements which admittedly do not 
possess that character. The events which ihe Pope was expected 
to condemn did not necessitate the exercise of such a faculty. 
It is characteristic of a certain school of Ultramontanes to argue 
that silence is indicated where the Pope cannot invoke his gift 
of inerrancy. In other words, their contention seems to be that 
when he is not bound to be right, he is bound to be wrong! 
But since he is ‘bound to be right’ on so few occasions, and 
is to be enjoined to silence on all the others, his despotic powers 
should seem superfluous even to those who do not perceive them 
to be disastrous. 

It is not necessary here to discuss whether the Pope could 
have spoken effectively without putting his infallibility to a 
severe test. What I contend is that in any case it would have 
been less fatal for the Roman Communion if the Pope had been 
wrong upon an occasion of this kind than for him to be in- 
different. I will say more. In my opinion, the sooner he is 
wrong on some indubitably ex cathedra occasion the better will 
it be for Christendom, just because the Roman Church will then 
inevitably have to revert to the earlier Rule of Faith retained 
by the Russian and other Orthodox Churches. But this is my 
opinion only. One thing, however, is certain. A doctrine of 
infallibility which could survive the heresy of Pope Honorius in 
the seventh century would have iittle to fear from an interdict 
directed against marine murderers and baby-killers. 

The argument that the Pope must be silent for reasons of 
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expediency does not carry any greater conviction. Even an 
attitude of neutrality does not imply an inability to protest 
against gross breaches of international law, and hideous crimes 
against women and children, mostly Roman Catholics. If the 
Pope had been even honestly neutral he would have been bound 
to vindicate that very status by protesting against the destruc- 
tion of Rheims Cathedral. An irresistible inference from his in- 
action is that not fear of fallibility, nor regard for neutrality 
(rightly or wrongly adopted), but positive concern for the future 
of the Germanic Powers, especially Austria, was the real ex- 
planation of the Prayer for Peace and other unfriendly signs. 
The permanent menace of Orthodoxy and Anglicanism out- 
weighed the temporary menace of vandalism in Belgium and 
France. 

In fact, the Papal theory has been tried by a supreme test 
and has been found wanting. It is probable that the eyes of 
the French public will be opened to the advisability of reverting 
to a more Catholic and workable form of Church government 
than an opportunist absolutism. The entry of Italy into the 
world struggle may or may not ultimately cause the semi-neutral 
Pope to range himself on the side of his compatriots in their 
struggle against the forces of darkness. He recently (no doubt 
qua Bishopof Rome rather than qua Pope) authorised prayers 
for an Italian victory, which was a distinct variant on the Prayer 
for Peace. It is rumoured that he has at last made the important, 
if belated, discovery that Germany had no right of way through 
Belgium, and means to inform the world of his opinion. Such 
an act, when the War is a year old and Belgium is under the 
trespasser’s bloodstained heel, would be a pathetic confession 
of past shortcomings. Nothing that he can do from now onwards 
to repair his indifference to the cry of suffering humanity, not 
even an eleventh hour zeal for his own national cause, can 
efface the deplorable impression which his attitude has created, 
and his Belgian and French co-religionists are likely in the near 
future to take the necessary steps to emancipate themselves from 
his tutelage. Where will they turn? I think we can make a 
shrewd guess. The close association of France, England, and 
Belgium with Russia, and the growing appreciation of the in- 
stitutions of the latter country, will surely bring the Russian 
Church and its Rule of Faith into greater prominence. The 
position occupied by this Church, within the federated Eastern 
Church, as it becomes more and more familiar to students of the 
Allied countries, will surely command their approval. No foreign 
hierarch is placed in authority over Holy Russia, possessing the 
keys of her political and spiritual future. The Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople is truly the first among equals in the college of 
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Orthodox prelates, since the defection of Rome from the system of 
Church government established by the Oecumenical Councils. 
The See of ‘New Rome,’ however, has never claimed papal 
powers over the autonomous branches of its flock. No unwel- 
come form of Church service could be imposed upon the Russian 
people over the heads of the members of its Holy Governing 
Synod. The patriotism of the Muscovite soldier and his crusad- 
ing spirit owe their main ingredient to the inspiration of the 
Church. Who doubts it? Ivan Ivanovitch would not under- 
stand his Church remaining neutral in the effort to secure justice 
for his Serbian brothers. Tell him that his Church is neutral, 
and the effect upon his moral would at once be abundantly 
evidenced by bunting in Berlin. He cannot picture to himself 
the unfortunate plight of his Roman Catholic Allies, whose 
greatest hope must now be to obtain the retrospective benedic- 
tion of their Church, when the War is all over! It is not in- 
correct to say that the influence of the Orthodox Church has been 
of incalculable importance in the Eastern military sphere. Had 
that Church retired behind a cloak of opportunist neutrality, an 
immediate German triumph on the hugest scale could hardly 
have been avoided. 

The writings of Mr. Stephen Graham have familiarised the 
British reader with the genius of the Orthodox Church in 
Russia, and it is not necessary to emphasise the remarkable grip 
which that Church retains upon the affections of the vast majority 
of the Czar’s subjects. Forming part, as it does, of the great 
Orthodox Communion, it shares with the other branches of that 
Faith the admirable quality of combining Nationality with 
Catholicity. The Russian Church has no power to alter dogmas 
which she hoJds in common with the historic patriarchates of 
the East, the Churches of Greece, Servia, and Roumania, and 
the other branches of the Oecumenical Church. Nevertheless 
the Russian nation does bestow, through its venerable Byzan- 
tine rites, translated into Old Slavonic, a distinctive contribution 
to the Church Universal, which in the traditional view consists 
in the totality or federated Orthodox Churches. It is to this 
federal form of Church government, productive of absolute unity 
without the deadening, and (as we have seen) embarrassing, 
assistance of some one oracular See, that we may expect the 
French Church more and more to incline, thus reviving ten- 
dencies in her great history which were temporarily overlaid by 
the Jesuit triumph of 1870. It is also evident that many adher- 
ents of the Catholic party in the Anglican Church are rapidly 
becoming converted to a federal union of Churches such as that 
for which the Russian and other Orthodox Churches stand, as 
in consonance with the conditions which obtained in the undi- 
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vided Church of the first nine centuries, and in keeping with 
the principles of self-government which every Englishman loves 
to apply wherever there is a promising field. It is beginning to 
be recognised in England that what is most reprehensible in the 
Pope’s attitude during the struggle is just an inseparable incident 
of his suprematial position in the Western Church, and is 4 
defect which is liable to recur, though not, perhaps, so promi- 
nently, whenever the conflicting ideals of morality and temporal 
power struggle for mastery within the breast of the prisoner of 
the Vatican. The emancipation of the Slav nations, now groan- 
ing under Austro-Hungarian rule, will be a very severe blow to 
Roman Catholic propaganda in the territories concerned, and the 
concomitant progress of the Orthodox Church in districts where 
Roman Catholicism has been a political rather than a spiritual 
growth is foreseen and dreaded in circles possessing influence 
at Rome. ‘Transylvania, Bukovina, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
the Dalmatian Coast, will, in the event of Austria’s defeat, 
certainly see a great revival of popular enthusiasm for the re- 
ligion of St. John Chrysostom and St. John Damascene. A 
Greater Serbia, while maintaining diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican under the recently concluded concordat, will at the same 
time contain within its frontiers a vast majority of Orthodox 
Serbians, who will present an imposing spectacle of the union 
of Church and Nation of which the Eastern Church everywhere 
possesses the secret. Similarly ten million Roumanians, if all 
goes well, will celebrate the junction, under one sceptre, of long 
separated descendants of the ancient Romans; but here, again, 
it is from New Rome, the City of Byzantium, not from Old 
Rome, that the Roumanes have inherited their national liturgy 
and other religious rites, and the Pope is not pleased at the 
prospect. The fall of Constantinople, and the re-entry by the 
Greek Patriarch of that town into the grand Cathedral of St. 
Sophia, will complete the re-assertion by the Eastern Orthodox 
Church of the dignity accorded to Byzantium by the fourth and 
sixth General Councils ; and the equilibrium between the Western 
and Eastern Churches, which was upset by the fall of Constan- 
tinople in 1453, will be restored. 

These events would not be without effect upon the position 
of the See of Rome in the Western Church, even if the Papal 
attitude during the War had been exemplary and unexception- 
able; combined with the discontent which its unworthy inter- 
pretation of neutrality has rightly created, these historic happen- 
ings will certainly revive preferences for conciliar over despotic 
rule which lingered in the Western Church as late as, and after, 
the Council of Constance. What is the most likely form that 
this movement will take? 
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A repudiation of the Vatican Council would seem to be an 
early step which would have to be taken to free the Roman 
Catholic Church from the excessive centralisation which has pro- 
duced such deplorable results during the War. Russia will 
look on at such a movement among English or French Romanists 
with deep sympathy and will give it every assistance. The 
Russian religion is available as a model for the restoration of 
autonomous French and Belgian National Churches, which, freed 
from Papal obstruction, could apply themselves to the task of 
reconsidering the dogmatic accretions which would still thereafter 
separate the Western Church from the Orthodox East. 

It is inconceivable that Belgium can overlook the attitude 
of the present Pope, who has lately excused himself from pro- 
testing against the violation of her neutrality, on the ground that 
it took place during the pontificate of his predecessor! Upon 
reflection, however, it is probable that the Belgians will not 
indulge in chronic personal animosity against Benedict the 
Fifteenth. Their quarrel must be with the Papacy as an institu- 
tion. With the tacit consent of this overrated See their fair fields 
and towns have been violated, and the Pope does not appear to 
deny the charge, saving only his own share therein. The heroic 
Belgian people will have need of rare spiritual assistance when 
the fortune of war has made it possible for them to set about the 
task of rebuilding their homes and their shrines. The neutral 
Pope will then perhaps find that he has stood aloof too long 
from this suffering nation ; that his offers of fatherly counsel are 
treated as belated and unacceptable. 

Meanwhile the same misguided policy is inspiring fresh mani- 
festoes from Rome in favour of peace, apparently at the price of 
mutual concessions by the belligerents ‘ with no questions asked.’ 
The line of least resistance for a cosmopolitan Pontiff turns out 
to be a policy of no resistance to Austro-German ambition ! 

If a National Church should arise from the ruins of Louvain, 
history will hereafter certainly pronounce that the Belgian people 
have drawn the proper and logical inference from their bitter 
experience, and have taken the only step which will preserve 


them from a repetition of it. 
R. B. C. SHERIDAN. 
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WORDSWORTH ON THE REVOLUTION 


WorpswortTuH’s high rank among English poets is past dispute. 
His enlightened statesmanship anticipated the Nationalism 
which has given to the nineteenth century much of its political 
colour." My purpose in this article is to show that some of his 
writings, and especially the Prelude, contain thoughts on the 
early years of the Revolution (1790-1802) of considerable and, 
as yet, hardly appreciated historical value, or, in other words, 
that the revolutionary sketches—if the expression may be allowed 
—contained in the Prelude ® are the truthful record of the senti- 
ments and beliefs proper to an age divided from us by more 
than a century, and so unlike our own that it is far easier for 
us to ascertain the events than to recover the spirit of the time. 
My hope is to achieve my end by setting forth some of Words- 
worth’s compressed thoughts in his own words, accompanied by 
such comment as to readers acquainted with the outline of 
revolutionary history may explain or emphasise the purport of his 
language. To appreciate the value of Wordsworth’s recollec- 
tions such readers must bear in mind the peculiarities of his 
character and of his position. He was a man of genius; and he 
was a poet. But his ardent imagination was guided by strong 
common sense, no less than by profound reflection. He was 
endowed with the keenest power of observation. He thought 
over everything that he witnessed. His mind and memory were, 
as has been well said, never stunned or confused by the occur- 
rence of tragic or terrible experiences. Thus he retained for 
ever the exact impression made upon his mind when he returned 
to Paris, one month after the September Massacres, by the tale 
of the most horrible of the murders ever committed throughout 
a period full of deeds of blood and of cruelty. He was well aware 
of his own calm good sense. He writes of himself, when quite 


2 See ‘Wordsworth and the War,’ Nineteenth Century and After, May 1915, 
pp. 1041, 1051-1053. 

2 The Prelude was published after Wordsworth’s death (1850), but it was 
written at different times between 1799 and 1805. 
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a young man and before he became, in 1793, all but personally 
involved in the conflicts of which Paris was the scene : 


And I, who at that time was scarcely dipped 
Into the turmoil, bore a sounder judgment 
Than later days allowed; carried about me, 
With less alloy to its integrity, 

The experience of past ages, as, through help 
Of books and common life, it makes sure way 
To youthful minds, by objects over near 

Not pressed upon, nor dazzled or misled 

By struggling with the crowd for present ends. 


This confidence in his own sound judgment was no self- 
deception. It is incidentally confirmed by the language of the 
one man who ever had a really intimate knowledge of the poet. 
Coleridge, even when writing with the severity of a candid 
friend, notes the extraordinary combination in Wordsworth of 
strong sense with imaginative genius and declares that 


Without his depth of feeling and his imaginative power, his sense 
would want its vital warmth and peculiarity; and without his strong 
sense, his mysticism would become sickly—mere fog and dimness. 


Wordsworth possessed some other special advantages as the 
observer and sympathising critic of the Revolution. He knew 
the French people by actual observation. He had travelled 
through France as a poor man and on foot.* Then, too, in a 
way rare with Englishmen, he had throughout life personally 
felt the blessings both of wealth and of poverty. Among the 
‘statesmen,’ or yeomen, of Cumberland and Westmoreland he 
was trained up to independence of spirit.° He never knew the 
curse either of the patron or of the gaol. At an excellent 
grammar school, and next at the University of Cambridge, he 
obtained as good and as liberal an education as was open to the 
children of any squire or nobleman. But he never at any period 
of his life was rich ; he knew what it was to have an empty purse 


* Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, ii. 161. Compare the immense impression 
of Wordsworth’s wisdom and fairness made upon J. S. Mill, then a young 
man of twenty-five, on a visit to Wordsworth during 1831. See Letters of 
J. 8. Mill, edited by Hugh Elliot, pp. 10-12. 

* Contrast the way in which Arthur Young saw and most carefully noted 
the condition of France in 1789. He was a well-known man, had introductions 
to noblemen and to gentlemen, and travelled on horseback or in his carriage. 

5 ‘The thoughts, feelings, language, and manners of the shepherd-farmers in 
the vales of Cumberland and Westmoreland,’ writes Coleridge, ‘may be 
accounted for from causes, which will and do produce the same results in every 
state of life, whether in town or country. As the two principal I rank that 
independence, which raises a man above servitude, or daily toil for the profit 
of others, yet not above the necessity of industry and a frugal simplicity of 
domestic life; and the accompanying unambitious, but solid and religious, 
education, which has rendered few books familiar, bus the Bible and the 
Liturgy, or Hymn-book.’—Biographia Literaria, ii. 45. 
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as well as ever did Cobbett or Burns. Hence he understood 
and sympathised with the wants of the poor. He looked at the 
Revolution and life itself with the thoughtfulness of an educated 
gentleman, but from the side of an independent yeoman who 
had earned by hard work every penny he had gained, and with 
whom shillings and pounds were never too plentiful. 

Wordsworth’s recollections make no claim whatever to be a 
chronicle or a record of events. His 


Oh! laughter for the page that would reflect 
To future times the face of what now is! 


proves that he well knew the impossibility of painting the great 
social and political convulsion of the era in which his youth was 
passed. His memories are in strictness ‘memoranda.’ But 
they occasionally, though noted down in scattered verses, throw 
a light not to be easily obtained from professed historians, not 
on the events of the Revolution, but rather upon the thoughts, 
the feelings, or the fears which were at bottom the cause of the 
occurrences which will make the revolutionary age (1789-1815) 
for ever memorable. The topics to which these memories of 
Wordsworth mainly refer may be conveniently ranged under the 
following heads : the joy and the excitement of the revolutionary 
dawn—the September Massacres and the Reign of Terror—the 
fall of Robespierre and the rise of Napoleon. 


(A) The Joy of the Revolutionary Dawn. 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very Heaven! O times, 
In which the meagre, stale, forbidding ways 
Of custom, law, and statute, took at once 
The attraction of a country in romance! 


But Europe at that time was thrilled with joy, 
France standing on the top of golden hours, 
And human nature seeming born again. 


On the 13th of July 1790, the day before the great federal 
festival * to be celebrated at Paris, Wordsworth and a friend 
intending to walk through France on their way to Switzerland, 
chanced 


To land at Calais on the very eve 

Of that great federal day; and there we saw, 

In a mean city, and among a few, 

How bright a face is worn when joy of one 

Is joy for tens of millions. Southward thence 
We held our way, direct through hamlets, towns, 
Gaudy with reliques of that festival, 

Flowers left to wither on triumphal arcs, 

And window garlands. ... 


* See Carlyle, French Revolution, i. (ed. 1857) 264-280. 
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The travellers some time later meet delegates returning from 
the great federal festival at Paris, and at an evening meal were, 
as Englishmen— 


Guests welcome almost as the angels were 

To Abraham of old. The supper done, 

With flowing cups elate and happy thoughts 

We rose at signal given, and formed a ring 

And, hand in hand, danced round and round the board; 
All hearts were open, every tongue was loud 
With amity and glee; we bore a name 

Honoured in France, the name of Englishmen, 
And hospitably did they give us hail, 

As their forerunners in a glorious course; 

And round and round the board we danced again. 
With these blithe friends our voyage we renewed 
At early dawn. ... 


On their arrival in Switzerland the strangers found that the 
joy of France spread to adjacent countries : 
A glorious time, 
A happy time that was; triumphant looks 
Were then the common language of all eyes; 
As if awaked from sleep, the Nations hailed 
Their great expectancy: the fife of war 
Was then a spirit-stirring sound indeed, 
A blackbird’s whistle in a budding grove. 
We left the Swiss exulting in the fate 
Of their near neighbours. . . . 


Contrast this description of France full of revolutionary 
enthusiasm with the picture drawn of the same country as seen 
in 1755 by another poet and traveller who, like Wordsworth, 
walked through France with very little money in his pocket, and 
entered into the true life of her common people’ : 


To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 

I turn; and France displays her bright domain. 
Gay, sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 

Pleas’d with thyself, whom all the world can please, 
How often have I led thy sportive choir, 

With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire? 


Dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirthful maze, 
And the gay grandsire, skill’d in gestic lore, 
Has frisk’d beneath the burthen of threescore. 


* Compare J. S. Mill’s high estimate of the advantage he derived from 
having in youth ‘ breathed for a whole year the free and genial atmosphere of 
Continental [i.e. French] life,’ and the contrast which he draws ‘ between the 
frank sociability and amiability of the French personal intercourse, and the 
English mode of existence in which everybody acts as if everybody else (with 
few or no exceptions) was either an enemy or a bore.’ Mill, Autobiography, 
p. 60 
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So blest a life these thoughtless realms display, 
Thus idly busy rolls their world away; 
Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear, 
For honour forms the social temper here. 
Honour, that praise which real merit gains, 
Or even imaginary worth obtains, 
Here passes current; paid from hand to hand, 
It shifts in splendid traffick round the land: 
From courts to camps, to cottages it strays, 
And all are taught an avarice of praise; 
They please, are pleas’d, they give to get esteem, 
Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem.® 
The charm of France to Goldsmith, in 1755, as to Words. 
worth in 1790, lay in the sympathetic character of Frenchmen. 
This capacity for the sharing in social emotion is a partial ex- 
planation of some of the noblest, and also of some among the 
most terrible, of the shifting scenes of the revolutionary drama, 
Wordsworth himself, it is obvious, fully shared the generous and 
unbounded aspirations of the federal festival. Age brought him 
much experience and much wisdom. But his many modem 
admirers to whom he is a preacher of peace, a quietist, or a 
mystic, do not understand their prophet. They do not realise 
that he remained to the end an enthusiast and, even under his 
apparent conservatism, a revolutionist. He never turned away 
from France as long as she remained the defender of liberty. 
He never in substance renounced the hopes inspired by the federal 
festival. His intense hopefulness was limited only by two 
convictions : He 
Til could brook, beholding that the best 
Ruled not, and feeling that they ought to rule. 
He firmly again believed that there exists 


One great society alone on earth: 
The noble Living and the noble Dead. 


What is the explanation of the intense joy and the boundless 
hope excited by the dawn of the Revolution? It is to be found 
mainly in two considerations. The first is that the men of 1789 
knew from their own personal experience that Continental 
Europe was oppressed by the weight of a mass of institutions 
which in France at any rate have been summed up under the 
term of the ancien régime, and that these institutions, whatever 
their origin, and whatever at an earlier period their possible 
utility, were making the life of whole classes unbearable. 
Englishmen felt with especial force that the despotism of the 
Bourbons was a curse to the world. France, it is true, was better 
governed than many other Continental countries, but to our fore- 
fathers it seemed the centre and the support of a whole system 


* The Traveller, Goldsmith’s Works, ii. 46, 47. 
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of despotism.’ They were the more alive to the evils of arbitrary 
government in France, because it had, from the time of Louis 
the Fourteenth downwards, meant the persecution of Protestants 
and resistance to the expansion of the British Empire. Facts 
which were common knowledge in 1789 made the meeting of the 
States General and the fall of the Bastille events which cheered 
almost every enlightened man throughout Europe. But while 
these obvious facts are forgotten we fail at the present day to 
realise that in 1789 no man living could foresee the course of 
the French Revolution any more than either the wisest or the 
most foolish of Englishmen would try in 1915 to foretell the 
events which will make up the history of the world between 1915 
and 1930. The second consideration is the prevalence in 1789 
of the belief in the natural goodness and virtue of the people 
and in popular emotion as being the voice of God. It is worth 
while to attempt to trace the force and the long continuance of a 
belief or sentiment which in 1789 was accepted by such a man 
as Wordsworth and by many of his celebrated contemporaries. 
Illustration is here a telling and legitimate form of argument, 
since it makes manifest that till late in the nineteenth century 
a belief or a feeling which would hardly be accepted to-day by 
any English thinker of sound sense possessed a real and con- 
siderable influence in the public life of Europe. On the 30th of 
July 1789 Fox wrote of the taking of the Bastille, ‘ How much 
the greatest event it is that ever happened in the world, and how 
much the best.” In the Prelude Wordsworth writes, in reference 
to his own feelings two or three years later : 


To aspirations then of our own minds 

Did we appeal; and, finally, beheld 

A living confirmation of the whole 

Before us, in a people from the depth 

Of shameful imbecility uprisen, 

Fresh as the morning star. Elate we looked 
Upon their virtues; saw, in rudest men, 
Self-sacrifice the firmest; generous love, 
And continence of mind, and sense of right, 
Uppermost in the midst of fiercest strife. 


Nor did the ghastly tragedies of the Reign of Terror even 
among very sensible and serious men materially quench this 
trust in the political inspiration of the people. In 1830 the most 
respectable of the Whigs could hardly express sufficient delight in 
the glorious days of July, and the most serious and rightly 
venerated of Unitarian divines wrote in the same year : 


France! glorious France! Has there ever been a week since the 
Resurrection which has promised such accumulated blessings to our race 


* See Goldsmith’s Works, iii., Citizen of the World, Letter iv. pp. 10, 11. 
3K 2 
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as that week of national regeneration? Where will it end? The invigo 
rating shock must pass through the Netherlands, Spain, Italy. When 
that revolution is compared with any period of history, in what an 
encouraging light does it exhibit modern character and mind. The whole 
struggle has been conducted in a spirit of disinterestedness which to me 
is impressive in the highest degree. Such a people must be almost within 
sight of the value of religious truth.° 


The Revolution of the 24th of February 1848 sent Louis 
Philippe unregretted and unrespected into exile. From the first 
Tocqueville maintained that the mob had lost none of its vices, 
had gained no new virtues, and had proved itself unworthy of 
freedom. But Ampére, one of the most eminent among his 
friends, maintained that the fall of the Orleanist dynasty was 
the triumph of liberty. Tocqueville further notes with grim 
humour the following queer example of the silly faith in the 
people prevalent among honest democrats. On the 15th of May 
the mob of Paris broke in upon the National Assembly, attempted 
to dissolve it by force and, but for the timely arrival of the 
National Guard, might probably have massacred its members. 
On the 26th of June an insurrection took place which even now 
remains the most fierce of the battles between the Army and 
the Parisian workmen which the streets of Paris have ever wit- 
nessed. Between these two events the Provisional Government 
celebrated in the midst of Paris a feast of Concord. A simple- 
minded democrat said to Tocqueville ‘Believe me, my dear 
colleague, you must always trust the people.’ The reply came 
naturally enough ‘Why didn’t you remind me of this on the 
eve of the 15th of May?’** Even as late as 1870 honest and 
sensible democrats felt that the proclamation of a Republic was 
not only politically wise, as it probably may have been in fact, 
but also would give an indefinable and mysterious power to France 
in her resistance to German invaders. Nor have Englishmen a 
right to reproach the citizens of foreign countries with a belief 
which borders on a democratic superstition. Respected ministers 
have in England, as elsewhere, treated trust in the people as a 
complete summary of political wisdom. 

There are at least two circumstances with regard to popular 
emotion which deserve more attention than they have always 
received. The one is that a widespread and common sentiment 
may for a short time elevate a crowd above or sink it below the 
average level of human virtue. Even the execrable massacres 
of September 1792 exemplify the operation of such sympathetic 
emotion. The blood-stained executioners slew one victim after 
another innocent of any crime. Occasionally, however, a man 

1° Language of James Martineau, in a letter to a friend, September 9, 1830, 


cited James Martineau, by J. Estlin Carpenter, p. 67 (n). 
™ See Tocqueville, Souvenirs, p. 196. 
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or @ woman obtained by chance, or by dexterity, acquittal by the 
most odious of improvised tribunals. In some of these rare cases 
the acquitted hero was carried home in triumph by the very 
ruffians who, on an adverse verdict, would without scruple have 
slaughtered him. These hired murderers at first disdained to 
sink into thieves, but these remnants of sentimental goodness 
soon it is said passed away. However this may be, the know- 
ledge that a crowd under moral excitement may be guided rather 
by its emotions than by personal interest is, it may be suspected, 
a main ground for exaggerated trust in the occasional virtues 
of a mob. A second noticeable circumstance is that excessive 
confidence in the beneficial effect of political and especially of 
constitutional reforms is closely connected with inordinate trust 
in the virtue of the people. Let it once be assumed that the 
mass of mankind, and especially the poor, are by nature good, 
and very strange results will naturally, if not logically, 
follow from this assumption. It will, for example, whenever 
things go wrong, be held by democrats that the people, who are 
naturally good, must have been corrupted by kings, nobles, or 
priests. It will further be thought that to extend the fullest 
political rights to every citizen—e.g. by giving every one of them 
@ vote—is one of the surest means towards restoring, in con- 
formity with the intentions of Nature, the happiness and 
righteousness of mankind. 

The character and the intensity of the hopes inspired by 
the dawn of the Revolution are curiously illustrated by Words- 
worth’s account of a conversation with General Michel de 
Beaupuy, with whom Wordsworth formed a close friendship 
whilst staying at Blois in 1792. The General stood alone as an 
ardent Republican among the officers of the soldiers stationed at 
that town. In Wordsworth’s eyes he resembled one of Plutarch’s 
heroes. He died some years later, fighting in defence of France. 
He was a man of great personal charm and stimulated or fixed 
Wordsworth’s natural, and so to speak classical, Republicanism. 
The two friends chanced 


One day to meet a hunger-bitten girl, 
Who crept along fitting her languid gait 
Unto a heifer’s motion, by a cord 
Tied to her arm, and picking thus from the lane 
Its sustenance, while the girl with pallid hands 
Was busy knitting in a heartless mood 
Of solitude, and at the sight my friend 
In agitation said, ‘’T%s against that 
That we are fighting,’ I with him believed 
That a benignant spirit was abroad 

Which might not be withstood, that poverty 
- Abject as this would in a little time 
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Be found no more, that we should see the earth 
Unthwarted in her wish to recompense 

The meek, the lowly, patient child of toil, 

All institutes for ever blotted out 

That legalised exclusion, empty pomp 
Abolished, sensual state and cruel power, 
Whether by edict of the one or few; 

And finally, as sum and crown of all, 
Should see the people having a strong hand 
In framing their own laws; whence better days 
To all mankind. 


These verses are pregnant with meaning and throw immense 
light upon the republican or democratic creed of 1789. Beaupuy 
was a Republican. We may conjecture that he was, like Words- 
worth, a Girondin. He certainly intended to confer upon the 
mass of the people not only extended political rights but also 
relief from want and poverty. The words which I have italicised, 
‘Tis against that that we are fighting,’ are on this point 
decisive. He was, in other words, not only a Republican but 
also, though he knew it not, a Socialist. But the means by 
which he proposed to reform society from top to bottom were 
apparently the destruction of privilege and arbitrary power and, 
as the crown of all, the giving to the people a strong hand in 
framing their own laws. From these two changes he looked 
for ‘ better days to all mankind.’ In other words, Beaupuy and 
Wordsworth were in 1792 democrats who hoped to obtain every 
kind of socialistic reform by means which would have met with 
the approval of zealous Individualists. And this peculiarity, as 
it seems to modern critics, of their position, was in reality shared 
alike by Girondins and Jacobins, and indeed by all the leading 
French revolutionists or reformers of 1789-1792. They all hoped 
to ‘see the earth unthwarted in her wish to recompense the 
meek, the lowly, patient child of toil,’ or in other words to destroy 
the injustice of man and to give free scope to the imaginary equity 
of Nature, but they were not Socialists. In theory at least they 
were thoroughgoing Individualists. As legislators they amply 
acknowledged the right to property as a natural right *—i.e. as 
a sacred right which ought carefully to be respected, and yet 
they intended to carry through reforms which should create days 
of joy and happiness for all mankind.* 


% See Declaration of Rights, art. 17, Constitution of September 3, 1791; 
Girondin Constitution of February 15, 16, 1793, art. 1; Jacobin Constitution of 
1793, and especially the Declaration of Rights, arts. 1, 2; Constitution of 1795, 
Declaration of Rights, art. 3. 

** The French Republican Calendar is a curious example of the desire of 
zealous reformers to start in France a brand-new system of government. The 
oddity of the thing is that they invented names for the months of the year 
which, resting as they do on climatic considerations, could hardly be adopted 
by any country but France, and would be inapplicable at the Antipodes. 
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This is the paradox of the revolutionary creed. The explana- 
tion thereof lies in the faith that the abolition of every privilege 
and the giving or restoring to every citizen of full pclitical rights, 
and especially those natural rights, including the right to pro- 
party, which are inviolable and sacred,"* would create a new 
heaven and a new earth by giving free scope to Nature, whose 
benevolence and goodwill to mankind are thwarted only by the 
vices of society, which in their turn are created by the forgetful- 
ness of, or the contempt for, the natural rights of man. But we 
all now know that some at any rate of the evils from which 
mankind suffer are closely connected with the very nature of 
things and with the weaknesses, not to say vices, of human 
nature itself. This fact was certainly not adequately perceived 
in 1789 by men of whom Beaupuy was a noble representative.** 


(B) The Massacres of September and the Reign of Terror. 


In November 1791 Wordsworth paid his second visit to France, 
and remained in France till December 1792. Even a stranger 
must have perceived that in less than a year from the date of 
the federal feast the era of bliss and joy had passed away, and 
that the land swarmed with passion. The King, it is true, had 
accepted the Constitution of the 3rd of September 1791. He was 
in name at least, and to a certain extent in fact, the head of 
the Executive. Wordsworth thus paints the state of Paris, either 
at the end of 1791 or early in 1792: 


In both her clamorous Halls, 
The National Synod and the Jacobins, 

I saw the Revolutionary Power 

Toss like a ship at anchor, rocked by storms; 

The Arcades I traversed, in the Palace huge 

Of Orleans; coasted round and round the line 

Of Tavern, Brothel, Gaming-house, and Shop, 
Great rendezvous of worst and best, the walk 

Of all who had a purpose, or had not; 

I stared and listened, with a stranger’s ears, 

To Hawkers and Haranguers, hubbub wild! 

And hissing Factionists with ardent eyes, 

In knots, or pairs, or single. Not a look 

Hope takes, or Doubt or Fear is forced to wear, 
But seemed there present; and I scanned them all, 
Watched every gesture uncontrollable, 

Of anger, and vexation, and despite, 

All side by side, and struggling face to face, 

With gaiety and dissolute idleness. 





* Compare Declaration of Rights, September 3, 1791, Preamble and art. 2, 
and arts. 16, 17. 

* Tt may be suggested that even to the end of his life Wordsworth retained 
a faith in Nature which is not very characteristic of most modern thinkers. 
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No words could more truly describe revolutionary Paris. Note 
that among the excited crowd Hope still mingled with Doubt 
and Fear. 

Wordsworth left Paris late in 1791, or early in 1792. He 
settled for a time in Blois, then full of soldiers, and made 
acquaintance with the officers. 


A band of military Officers, 
Then stationed in the city, were the chief 
Of my associates: some of these wore swords 
That had been seasoned in the wars, and all 
Were men well born; the chivalry of France. 
In age and temper differing, they had yet 
One spirit ruling in each heart; alike 
(Save only one, hereafter to be named) 
Were bent upon undoing what was done: 
This was their rest and only hope; therewith 
No fear had they of bad becoming worse, 
For worst to them was come; nor would have stirred, 
Or deemed it worth a moment’s thought to stir, 
In any thing, save only as the act 
Looked thitherward. ... 


Meanwhile the chief 
Of my associates stood prepared for flight 
To augment the band of emigrants in arms 
Upon the borders of the Rhine, and leagued 
With foreign foes mustered for instant war. 
This was their undisguised intent, and they 
Were waiting with the whole of their desires 
The moment to depart. 


Among these officers was Michel de Beaupuy—whom we have 
already mentioned and who died fighting— 
For liberty, against deluded men; 
His fellow-countrymen; and yet most blessed 
In this, that he the fate of later times 
Lived not to see, nor what we now behold, 
Who have as ardent hearts as he had then. 


This picture makes clear the terrible change which had come 
over France between the federal festival of July 1790 and the 
beginning or the middle of 1792. It excites various thoughts. 
The contrast between the military nobles, bent on undoing what 
was done by an alliance with foreign foes, and the Republican, 
Beaupuy, ready to fight to the death for the independence of 
France, marks the irreconcilable division of beliefs and ideals 
prevailing throughout the country. Republicans formed then a 
small minority of the French people, but Republicans such as 
Beaupuy represented the patriotism of France, whereas aristo- 
cratic reactionaries were all but traitors to their country. The 
facts again that the King had behind him zealous supporters 
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among the officers of the Army, and that most Frenchmen would, 
even in 1791, have been glad that reforms desired by the country 
should be carried through by the King, suggest that Louis the 
Sixteenth, if he had possessed any kingly virtues, might have 
made a successful fight for his crown. The so-called fatalism 
of history is often a delusion. It may be true that the revolu- 
tionary movement as a whole was irresistible. But this does 
not prove that the calamitous turn taken by that movement in 
France might not have been averted by wise conduct on the 
part of the King. You cannot, of course, expect that the ruler 
of a country, whether he be a King, a President, or a Premier, 
shall often be a man of transcendent genius. If Louis had 
possessed the dogged courage and the cunning sagacity of George 
the Third, or had shown anything like Victor Emmanuel’s 
capacity for sympathising with the desires of his people and for 
yielding to the counsel of Ministers abler than himself, Louis 
might have gone down to posterity as the hero instead of the 
victim of the Revolution. The idea that the Monarchy was 
at the death of Louis the Fifteenth at the point of death is in- 
culeated by Carlyle, but the military despotism of Napoleon and 
the long-surviving tradition of his popularity prove that republi- 
canism had at the end of the eighteenth century struck no deep 
root in France.** However this may be, the policy of ‘ emigra- 
tion,’ which is noted in the foregoing verses, and no doubt with 
indignation, by Wordsworth, shows the absence of common sense 
no less than of patriotism on the part of the nobility. The deser- 
tion of France and alliance with foreign invaders had the twofold 
effect of at once weakening the royal cause by removing Royalists 
prepared to support the King, and at the same time of bringing 
both upon the émigrés and the King for whom they fought the 
unpardonable disgrace of attempting to restore the power of the 
Throne by the aid of foreign armies. 
We can well understand that meanwhile 

The land all swarmed with passion, like a plain 

Devoured by locusts,—Carra, Gorsas,—add 

A hundred other names, forgotten now, 

Nor to be heard of more; yet, they were powers, 

Like earthquakes, shocks repeated day by day, 

And felt through every nook of town and field. 





** “Tf a Henry the Fourth or a Frederick the Great had then mounted the 
throne, or if Lewis the Sixteenth had found for his Minister a Richelieu or a 
Pitt, a Cavour or a Bismarck, France would never have drifted into anarchy.’ 
lecky, Hist. of England, v. p. 441. Lecky here understates the force of his 
argument against historical fatalism. The plain truth is that Louis the Six- 
teenth, though possessed of some private virtues, showed not a single talent 
becoming a King. It is quite conceivable that Louis the Eighteenth, though 
there is little about him to admire, might in 1789 have made a better fight in 
defence of his crown than did his elder though infinitely duller brother. See 
on the character of Louis the Sixteenth, Belloc, The French Revolution, 
pp. 37-45. 
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Wordsworth returned to Paris in October 1792, within little 
more than a month after the September Massacres. The 
Monarchy had fallen on the 10th of August. The King him. 
self and his wife and family were imprisoned. The deliberate 
murder by hired ruffians of unarmed prisoners, unconvicted of 
any crime, had already aroused the deserved execration of the 
civilised world. For five days and nights the slaughter went 
on uninterruptedly. The Legislative Assembly was sitting. 
Neither the righteousness of ‘ Roland the Just,’ nor the undoubted 
vigour and the somewhat dubious humanity or kindliness of 
Danton, induced these leaders of the French people to put an 
end to, or at the risk even of their own lives to resist murders 
carried out by the lowest of hired assassins. We are told that 
the slaughter was designed by Marat. He may at least plead 
the miserable excuse that he was more than half a madman. 
It is extremely difficult for any man to believe that Danton did 
not, to say the very least, acquiesce in a policy of assassination 
which he thought might terrify the enemies of France and cer- 
tainly increase the political power of the Republicans of whom 
he was the leader.?” What, we ask, was the impression which 
this terrible crime made at once upon a man so humane, so wise, 
so conscientious as Wordsworth? His own words, referring to 
the time of his return to Paris, give some answer to this question : 

Lamentable crimes, 
’Tis true, had gone before this hour, dire work 
Of massacre, in which the senseless sword 
Was prayed to as a judge; but these were past, 
Earth free from them for ever, as was thought,— 


Ephemeral monsters, to be seen but once! 
Things that could only show themselves and die, 


The fear gone by 
Pressed on me almost like a fear to come. 
I thought of those September massacres, 
Divided from me by one little month, 
Saw them and touched: the rest was conjured up 
From tragic fictions or true history, 
Remembrances and dim admonishments. 





17 See especially as to the massacres of September, Quinet, i. pp. 376-391. 
‘Danton aussi se soumit & Marat; car, on a beau dire que l’on trouve partout 
l’influence de Danton dans les journées de septembre, le vrai est qu’il n’a 


nulle part l’initiative de la conception. II obéit, il sert, il ferme honteusement 
les yeux, il laisse couler et tarir le sang. Il en garde aux mains une tache 
éternelle; mais ce n’est pas sa pensée qui s’exécute.’ Quinet, Za évolu- 
tion, i. p. 381. See Taine, La Révolution, ii. 283, 284, and p. 284, note 1. 
If Taine can be trusted, the moral responsibility of Danton for the massacres is 
past a doubt. See further H. Belloc’s Danton, pp. 185-187. It is absolutely 
impossible for me to believe that Danton could not, if he had chosen, have 
prevented murders carried out for four or five days by hired assassins whom a 
hundred armed men under Danton’s authority and guidance could easily have 


arrested. 
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The horse is taught his manage, and no star 
Of wildest course but treads back his own steps; 
For the spent hurricane the air provides 

As fierce a successor; the tide retreats 

But to return out of its hiding-place 

In the great deep ; all things have second birth; 
The earthquake is not satisfied at once; 

And in this way I wrought upon myself, 

Until I seemed to hear a voice that cried, 

To the whole city, ‘Sleep no more.’ The trance 
Fled with the voice to which it had given birth; 
But vainly comments of a calmer mind 
Promised soft peace and sweet forgetfulness. 

The place, all hushed and silent as it was, 
Appeared unfit for the repose of night, 
Defenceless as a wood where tigers roam. 





He felt the whole horror of these atrocious murders. He 
hated the dire work of massacre in which ‘the senseless sword 
was prayed to as a judge.’ But there were two thoughts which 
kept him from despair. The State had assumed the body and 
the venerable name of a Republic. The crimes were past. 
Earth he hoped was free from them for ever. They seemed to 
be ephemeral monsters to be seen but once, things that could 
only show themselves and die. Cheered with this hope he came 
to Paris. To the men of to-day this attitude of hopefulness would 
be an impossibility. To Wordsworth and to the noblest among 
the leaders of the Revolution it was natural, it was, we may 
say, inevitable. It must be borne in mind that he was not in 
Paris during the massacres. They were hated by the Girondins. 
This detestation of an odious crime made an alliance between 
them and Danton an impossibility. Their terrible weakness in 
not resisting the massacres at all costs was probably not known, 
and certainly was not then clear to Wordsworth. 

He thus describes the power of the Terrorists, and the course 
of the Terror : 


In France, the men, who, for their desperate ends, 
Had plucked up mercy by the roots, were glad 

Of this new enemy.18 Tyrants, strong before 

In wicked pleas, were strong as demons now; 
And thus, on every side beset with foes, 

The goaded land waxed mad ; the crimes of few 
Spread into madness of the many ; blasts 

From hell came sanctified like airs from heaven. 
The sternness of the just, the faith of those 
Who doubted not that Providence had times 

Of vengeful retribution, theirs who throned 
The human Understanding paramount 

And made of that their God, the hopes of men 


*T.e. the enmity of England which had gone to war with France. 
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Who were content to barter short-lived pangs 
For a paradise of ages, the blind rage 

Of insolent tempers, the light vanity 

Of intermeddlers, steady purposes 

Of the suspicious, slips of the indiscreet, 

And all the accidents of life—were pressed 

Into one service, busy with one work. 

The Senate stood aghast, her prudence quenched, 
Her wisdom stifled, and her justice scared, 
Her frenzy only active to extol 

Past outrages, and shape the way for new, 
Which no one dared to oppose or mitigate. 
Domestic carnage now filled the whole year 
With feast-days; old men from the chimney-nook, 
The maiden from the bosom of her love, 

The mother from the cradle of her babe, 

The warrior from the field—all perished, all— 
Friends, enemies, of all parties, ages, ranks, 
Head after head, and never heads enough 

For those that bade them fall. ... 


Amid the depth 
Of those enormities, even thinking minds 
Forgot, at seasons, whence they had their being ; 
Forgot that such a sound was ever heard 
As Liberty upon earth: yet all beneath 
Her innocent authority was wrought, 
Nor could have been, without her blessed name. 


These verses are the summary of Jacobin tyranny; they 
are full of meaning. It is well worth while to consider with 
some care two or three of the questions which Wordsworth’s 
reminiscences of the Terror raise and partially answer. 

First. Is his picture chargeable with any exaggeration? 

This inquiry can be met with the most emphatic negative. 
In support of this assertion let me cite two passages from The 
French Revolution of Mr. Morse Stephens, of which the one 
refers to the executions at Paris under the judgments of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, and the other has reference to the effects 
of the Terror as it worked outside Paris : 


From the death of the first victim Blanchelande on April 15, 1793, 
to the end of September, during a period of twenty-four weeks, 66 
individuals were condemned to death by the Tribunal and executed, an 
average of nearly three a week. From the beginning of October to June 9 
[1794], a period of thirty-six weeks, 1165 individuals were condemned to 
death and executed, an average of over 32 a week. And this increase 
was gradual, not sudden, as the figures for each month show. Still more 
striking is it to mention the figures for the period of seven weeks between 
June 10 and July 27 [1794], during which time 1376 individuals were sent 
to the guillotine, or an average of over 196 a week. Comment on these 
figures is neediess; they show by themselves how steadily the Reign of 
Terror increased in severity, and to what a height it eventually developed.” 


18 Morse Stephens, The French Revolution, ii. p. 548. 
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To sum up, it appears that the Terror was very much localised in 
the provinces, some districts and cities suffering severely, others not at all. 
M. Berriat Saint-Prix gives the number who perished on the guillotine, by 
‘noyades’ and by ‘fusillades’ at 16,000, but this number is not to be 
trusted, because the number who perished by the latter two means of 
death are not and can never be known owing to the careless manner in 
which these executions en masse were carried out. He also includes in 
yarious round numbers the number of people killed during the sieges of 
Lyons and Marseilles, men who died fighting in war, and therefore cer- 
tainly not victims or martyrs. M. Wallon, who, like M. Berriat Saint- 
Prix, writes in a tone distinctly unfavourable to the representatives on 
mission, but whose judgment may be taken as fairly accurate upon the 
whole, sums up that 14,807 condemnations to death were pronounced in 
the provinces before the fall of Robespierre, and 326 after that event.?° 


Comment is in truth needless. Wordsworth’s compressed but 
truthful account of the Terror requires no confirmation from the 
pieces justificatives amply supplied by Taine** and Quinet.” 

Secondly. What were the causes of the Reign of Terror? 

From an historical point of view one of Wordsworth’s great 
merits is that he forces us to see that these causes were compli- 
cated. We must allow for the ambition of a few tyrants ‘ strong 
as demons,’ for ‘ blasts from hell sanctified like airs from heaven,’ 
for the sternness of the just, for the enthusiasm of fanatics who 
welcomed times of ‘ vengeful retribution,’ for enthusiasts content 
to barter short-lived pangs for a paradise of ages, for the blind 
rage of insolent men, for the vanity of intriguers, for a thousand 
accidents of life, which all combined to further the one work 
of ruthless cruelty and horror. 

He most certainly, too, points with statesmanlike sagacity to 
the one fact which, as every candid historian now sees, provides 
a main explanation, though not the justification, of the Reign 
of Terror. This fact is the invasion of France by foreign armies 
whose victory threatened the independence of the country and 
probably might have led to the partial dismemberment of France. 
French patriotism gave in 1789, neither for the first nor happily 
for the last time, new strength to a Government which, whatever 
its name or its defects, strove heart and soul to rout foreign 
invaders who were supported by reactionists bent on restoring 
the worst features of the ancien régime. 

Thirdly. Why did Frenchmen acquiesce in the Reign of 
Terror ? 

The inquiry is a perplexing one. For it is pretty clear that 

* Morse Stephens, The French Revolution, ii. 411. 

1 See Taine, La France Contemporaine, La Révolution, ii and iii. 

See Quinet, La Révolution, ii. esp. pp. 132-342. I rely with con- 
fidence on these statements of my friend Mr. Morse Stephens. He writes with 
great knowledge of revolutionary history, and no one who knows his book can 


suppose that Mr. Morse Stephens has the least tendency to give a too con- 
demnatory account of the Terrorists and their policy. 
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throughout the revolutionary movement the Republicans of 
France constituted a small minority of the people; it is certain 
that the Terror while it existed, as after it had ceased to exist, 
was hateful to the vast majority of Frenchmen. Wordsworth 
has supplied two answers to the problem before us which, though 
they may not constitute the whole truth, are, as far as they go, 
true. In the first place, the men who wished to overthrow the 
Jacobins could not, as long as the war lasted, attack the tyrants 
at Paris without weakening the arms of France and laying the 
country open to the armies of Prussia, of Austria, and of England, 
Hence in exact proportion as the Terrorists became strong as 
demons, their opponents lost the strength for resistance. Every 
foe of the Terrorists looked like a foe of his country. Lafayette, 
who throughout his life was the idol of liberty-loving Republicans, 
and who wished to play the part of Washington ; Dumouriez, the 
skilful soldier and cunning diplomat who sought prematurely to 
occupy the place which was awaiting Napoleon; Danton, who in 
the eyes of many writers is held to have been the one statesman 
among the revolutionists; the Girondins, strong as they were 
in parliamentary eloquence and full as they were of virtuous 
ambition—each and all of them when they attacked the Jacobins 
met with failure, unpopularity, ruin, and in most cases with 
death. Nor is it irrelevant to observe that when Robespierre 
was attacked with success and lost at once his power and his 
life, his assailants were men for the most part as deeply pledged 
as himself to resist foreign invaders, and, what is certainly note- 
worthy, that the danger of the foreign invasion being crowned 
with success was every day diminishing. Till France was safe 
the men who wished to end the Terror were themselves tor- 
mented by the fear that the destruction of despotism at Paris 
might mean the defeat and ruin of France. No doubt the charge 
of treason brought against the men and women whom Robespierre 
sent before the Revolutionary Tribunal was often at once un- 
founded and untrue, but the boldest of their number, such for 
example as was Danton, must have felt weakened by the sense that 
he was surrounded by crowds who held him to be a traitor. 

In the second place, Wordsworth truly saw and points out 
that the cause of the Terror, as of every woe which afflicted 
France, was to be sought far less in the immediate circumstances 
of the day than in 

a terrific reservoir of guilt 
And ignorance filled up from age to age, 


That could no longer hold its loathsome charge, 
But burst and spread in deluge through the land. 


These words, which Wordsworth with ‘devout humility’ 
attributes to the possession by him of the spirit given to the 
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ancient Prophets, admit of various interpretations. Still an im- 
partial critic may hold them to prove the poet to have intuitively 
perceived, with some of the wisest of modern historians, that 
the enormities of the Reign of Terror were closely connected with 
the crimes of past generations. The Jacobins inherited the worst 
traditions and revived with exaggeration the most tyrannical 
among the habits of the ancient monarchy * ; and the respectable 
middle classes paid to any power which gained for a time govern- 
mental authority in Paris the same servile obedience which they 
had been accustomed to render to the servants of the King. 
It is worth remark that Wordsworth had before his year’s stay 
in France heard and obviously admired Burke. He describes how 
the most philosophic of orators and the most rhetorical of thinkers 
launches forth, 

Against all systems built on abstract rights, 

Keen ridicule; the majesty proclaims 

Of Institutes and Laws, hallowed by time; 

Declares the vital power of social ties 

Endeared by Custom; and with high disdain, 

Exploding upstart Theory, insists 

Upon the allegiance to which men are born. 
Wordsworth in regard to France applies the historical method of 
Burke more wisely than did his teacher; he remembered what 
Burke never properly understood—that the crimes of the Revolu- 
tion had a close connexion with the vices of the ancien régime, and 
saw what Burke (less excusably) overlooked—that every attack 
on the independence of France rallied Frenchmen round the 
Jacobins, who with all their cruelties were the defenders of the 
country. 

Another explanation of Frenchmen’s acquiescence in the 
Reign of Terror may, curiously enough, be gained from Gold- 
smith. He fully perceived that the love of sympathy was at . 
once the weakness as also the charm of the French character : 

It gives their follies also room to rise; 

For praise too dearly lov’d, or warmly sought, 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought; 
And the weak soul, within itself unblest, 
Leans for all pleasure on another’s breast. 


The mind still turns where shifting fashion draws, 
Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause.?* 





* “On a ramassé l’arme du passé pour défendre le présent. Les cages de 
fer et les Tristan l’Hermite de Louis XI., les échafauds de Richelieu, les 
proscriptions en masse de Louis XIV., voila l’arsenal ou a puisé la Révolution. 
Par la Terreur, les hommes nouveaux redeviennent subitement, 4 leur insu, des 
hommes anciens.’ Quinet, Za Révolution, ii. p. 195. 

“ This traditional submissiveness goes very far to explain the incapacity of 
humane Parisians to terminate or to punish the massacres of September. 
Compare especially Quinet, i. 376-386. 

* The Traveller, Goldsmith’s Works, ii. p. 47. 
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But sympathetic fear is a passion as strong and real as sympa. 
thetic valour, and the very sympathetic enthusiasm which led 
and is leading the armies of France to heroic victory in the field 
of war might during the Terror with the populace of Paris, 
the best of whom were employed in resisting armed invaders, 
easily become sympathetic panic under the oppression of the 
Terrorists and the apparently triumphant advance of Prussian 
and Austrian armies. 

Fourthly. Did the Reign of Terror save France? 

This question may seem to Englishmen of the twentieth 
century hardly worth raising. We look upon the Terror as 
simply detestable. The verdict of common sense coincides with 
the verdict of ordinary humanity. Nobody can believe for a 
moment that the massacres (or, to use the plain language of 
Belloc, the ‘ murders’) of September averted the advance of the 
Prussians towards Paris. Nobody, one imagines, can seriously 
maintain that the execution of men, women, and occasionally 
of children, who were not proved to have committed any crime 
whatever, and in most cases, as any fair historian would now 
admit, were innocent of any offence condemned by law, could 
really contribute towards the defence of France. Yet the very 
horrors of the Terror excite in some minds an indisposition to 
believe that the execution of some 16,000 innocent persons brought 
no benefit whatever to France or to the world. It so happens, 
too, that Englishmen’s ideas as to the Reign of Terror are mainly 
derived from the dramatic picture of the Revolution painted by 
Carlyle. But, according to a very able editor of Carlyle’s French 
Revolution, 


Carlyle makes the great but natural mistake, if not of attributing the 
victories to the Terror, yet of attributing the Terror and the victories to 
the same source. It is the greatest service to History of the greatest of 
modern French historians (M. Sorel) to have proved that the victories were 
in spite of, not because of, the Terror.*® 


And here and there an English writer of authority who 
believes, or seems to believe, in the salutary effect of the Terror, 
is convinced, or tries to convince himself, that : 


The Reign of Terror in Paris, [which] seems to us an age of unique 
experiences, a time unparalleled in the history of the world, yet to the 
great majority of contemporaries did not appear so; they lived their 
ordinary lives, and it was only in exceptional cases that the serenity of 
their days was interrupted, or that their minds were exercised by anything 
more than the necessity of earning their daily bread.?” 


** Carlyle’s The French Revolution, edited by C. R. Fletcher, pp. 148, 149. 
77 Morse Stephens, ii. p. 361. 
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It is hard to say what is the meaning of this strange plea. 
It is, of course, a truism of history that at the greatest crises 
in the annals of mankind the majority of human beings are and 
must be mainly concerned about the petty but to them significant 
matters on which depend the comfort and indeed the existence 
of their daily life. But this truism, though important, does not 
go one step towards proving that ages which have witnessed acts 
of terrible iniquity must not be treated as times of horror, or 
that malefactors whose outrages on humanity still shock man- 
kind are not to be held villains and scoundrels. It is further 
the grossest of errors to imagine that merciless tyranny can 
ever fail to produce evil far beyond and often exceeding the guilt 
of the particular acts for which men of pre-eminent wickedness 
have incurred everlasting censure. The horror of the Terror lies 
in the fact that it encouraged panic, suspicion, cruelty, and the 
basest subservience to power throughout the length and breadth 
of France. 

Wordsworth at any rate has not a word to say in favour of 
the Terrorists or in extenuation of their crimes. 


(C) The fall of Robespierre and the rise of Napoleon. 


Wordsworth has thus recorded his feeling, when on a beautiful 
day and in the midst of the Lake country he heard the news 
of the fall and death of Robespierre ** : 


Great was my transport, deep my gratitude 

To everlasting Justice, by this fiat 

Made manifest. ‘ Come now, ye golden times,’ 
Said I forth-pouring on those open sands 

A hymn of triumph: ‘ As the morning comes 





** The despotic authority of Robespierre is one of the most unaccountable 
phenomena presented by the French Revolution. He was a man of admittedly 
small intellectual power. On this point writers so different as Carlyle, Quinet, 
Taine, and, among recent authors, Belloc, are in substance agreed. He lacked 
the physical courage which is commonly possessed by leaders of men. At a 
political crisis he exhibited neither decision nor resource. His speeches, though 
apparently dull, were, it is said, effective. A recent biographer, who tries to 
take a somewhat favourable view of Robespierre’s character, believes that he 
was by nature ‘as sincere as crystal, but that he sacrificed Danton, a man far 
abler than himself, because in the first place Robespierre wrongly believed that 
the Terror was popular, and that Danton was unpopular, and because this man 
of perfect sincerity yielded to his one great weakness or vice—the love of 
popular applause.’ See Belloc, The French Revolution, p. 82. It is, however, 
certain that he was adored by the Jacobins, and that at least one man of 
great sagacity believed that his authority might be permanent. Bonaparte 
sought for and obtained the patronage of Robespierre. He was the best judge 
of human character then to be found in France. He certainly would never have 
attached himself to a patron whose power was tottering. Bonaparte indeed, as 
it was, went near to losing his life by his connexion with the two Robespierres. 
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From out the bosom of the night, come ye: 
Thus far our trust is verified; behold! 
They who with clumsy desperation brought 

A river of Blood, and preached that nothing else 
Could cleanse the Augean stable, by the might 
Of their own helper have been swept away ; 

Their madness stands declared and visible; 
Elsewhere will safety now be sought, and earth 
March firmly towards righteousness and peace.’ 7° 


We must note that even temporary despair about France 
did not come upon Wordsworth as the result of the Reign of 
Terror. It is no small proof of the calmness of his judgment that 
the judicial murder of the Girondins in whom he trusted did 
not shake his confidence in the blessings of liberty. He never 
for a moment ceased to deplore the war between England and 
France as long as England was to his eyes fighting against the 
independence of France and the freedom of Frenchmen. Even 
the coup d’ état of the 18th of Brumaire aroused probably less indig- 
nation in the mind of Wordsworth than in the minds of some 
Whigs who did not know France as thoroughly as he did. He 
still in 1802 


grieved for Bonaparté with a vain 
And an unthinking grief! 


And in this he was not far wrong. He knew that the over- 
throw of the Directorial Government was the liberation of France 
from the rule of men as lawless, as tyrannical, and as cruel as 
the Terrorists, and far less competent than Bonaparte to provide 
for the safety and prosperity of France. He contrasted indeed 
the celebration of young Bonaparte’s natal day and all its un- 
reality with the federal festival, and wrote at Calais : 


Far other show 
My youth here witnessed, in a prouder time; 
The senselessness of joy was then sublime! 
Happy is he, who caring not for Pope, 
Consul, or King, can sound himself to know 
The destiny of Man, and live in hope. 


But his hopes for France, though not his faith in freedom, 
which never wavered, were shaken not by Bonaparte’s coup 


** This splendid hymn of triumph perplexes modern critics. They cannot 
Tealise the extent to which the joy of the revolutionary dawn still possessed 
Wordsworth’s imagination; they wonder that the horrors of the Terror left 
him still full of hope that the earth might ‘march firmly towards righteousness 
and peace.’ But this tremendous hopefulness constitutes in fact more than 
half the strength of Wordsworth, and is a virtue which in times of trouble is 
of inestimable value to any man destined to guide mankind. 
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d'état, or even by his despotic rule at home, but both by the fact 
that 


Now become oppressors in their turn, 
Frenchmen had changed a war of self-defence 
For one of conquest, losing sight of all 
Which they had struggled for; 


the catastrophe (for so they dream, 
And nothing less), when, finally to close 
And seal up all the gains of France, a Pope 
Is summoned in, to crown an Emperor— 
This last opprobrium, when we see a people, 
That once looked up in faith, as if to Heaven 
For manna, take a lesson from the dog 
Returning to his vomit; when the sun 
That rose in splendour, was alive, and moved 
In exultation with a living pomp 
Of clouds—his glory’s natural retinue— 
Hath dropped all functions by the gods bestowed, 
And, turned into a gewgaw, a machine, 
Sets like an Opera phantom. 

A. V. Dicey. 
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THE POETRY OF GABRIELE DANNUNZIO 


THE return of D’Annunzio from his voluntary exile opens out 
a new period in his life and in his art. It is possible now to 
take adequate notice of his vast work. This is all the more 
necessary for, with the exception of a few articles and reviews 
by Arthur Symons, the late William Sharp, James Huneker, 
and some others, it has as yet never been considered as a whole 
in this country. Indeed whereas most of his novels and some 
of his plays are familiar to English readers, the same is not the 
case with his poetry which contains some of his best work. It 
is impossible to judge D’Annunzio’s novels without taking into 
account that they are the work of a poet—one of the means 
chosen by him to fix certain moments and phases of his personal 
as well as of his artistic life. To consider them merely as fiction 
or as psychological studies is insufficient. D’Annunzio’s novels 
are the mould into which he pours the ever-changing sensations 
and emotions of his complex lyrical sensibility. As Mr. Symons 
has observed, the more he obtains mastery over his own form, the 
more do his novels partake of the nature of poetry, understood, 
however, in a wide sense and only of the musical quality of the 
style." It is therefore in his novels that one may find the sources 
and trace the gradual intensification of his vision and its corre- 
sponding lyrical expression. Leaving aside his earlier fiction, 
Terra Vergine, San Pantaleone, Novelle della Pescara, Innocente, 
and Piacere—though even in this period of his prose, especially in 
the latter novels, it would not be difficult to discover many lyrical 
qualities—one may say that the main character of D’ Annunzio’s 
work as a whole is lyrism ; that is, the differences which separate 
prose and poetry are merely extrinsic and formal, in no way 
affecting the central fact that he is essentially and primarily a 
poet not only in that he has a poet’s attitude of mind, but also 
because in prose as in poetry he expresses his thought in definite 

1In the introduction to the Trionfo della Morte, speaking of the variety 
and richness of the Italian language which has so vast a vocabulary, D’Annunzio 
says ‘In a page it can fix with graphic precision the slightest and most 
elusive waves of emotion, thought, and even of incoercible dreamland.’ He 
continues ‘ Besides these it possesses so varied and effective musical elements 


that they may rival the great Wagnerian orchestra in suggesting that which 
Music alone can suggest to the modern soul.’ 
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and inevitable rhythmic forms : ‘ each word ’—to quote F. W. H. 
Myers’s Essay on Virgil—‘ is raised to a higher power,’ and 
‘continues to be an articulate sound or logical step in the 
argument ; but it becomes also a musical sound and a centre 
of emotional force.’ yy 

Musical sound and emotional force are perhaps the two most 
important qualities of D’Annunzio’s work. Indeed, the supreme 
aim of all his art is the achievement of beauty, exterior as well 
as interior. The psychological phenomena depicted in his novels 
depend upon these two features no less than the outward form 
and style. Lyrism, as understood by him, consists in the 
harmonious fusion of all these elements. This is especially 
evident in his novels and his prose generally which, on this 
account, are of great value in understanding his poetry—the 
highest manifestation of his lyrism. 

Though it is not within the purpose of this article to deal 
with D’Annunzio’s prose or drama, except in the measure above 
referred to, I would mention a few instances in which the 
affinity between these two mediums and poetry is most sensible. 
There can be no doubt, notwithstanding the opinion of certain 
critics to the contrary, that, from a stylistic point of view, II 
Trionfo della Morte and Il Fuoco occupy the foremost place. In 
none of the others, save perhaps in certain passages of Forse che 
si forse che no and of Le Vergini delle Rocce, does his prose 
achieve such a rhythmical unity and beauty of form combined 
with sustained emotional power. To give an example of what 
I mean: the passage (in the Trionfo) in which D’Annunzio 
analyses the music and the emotions evoked by Tristan and 
Isolde, the fluidity, plasticity, and variety of his prose style, 
the emotional and musical value of the words selected, no less 
than their arrangement—which almost follows a metrical scheme 
—tender in a literary form the spirit, measure and rhythm of 
the music. Other instances of this are to be found in the descrip- 
tion of Parsifal, and of Donatella Arvale’s singing in Fuoco. 
With the exception perhaps of the Sogni delle Stagioni and 
Citta Morta this lyrism reaches its intensest expression in the 
Contemplazione della Morte, a chant of life and death dedicated 
to the memory of Giovanni Pascoli and Adolphe de Bermond. 
In this ‘ vesperal symphony of the winged spring . . . full of 
a sad melodious sweetness,’ to use his own words, D’ Annunzio’s 
prose attains that ‘rhythmical creation of beauty’ defined by 
Poe as the poetry of words. 

D’Annunzio’s poetic works stretch over a period of some 
thirty years from the Primo Vere published in 1880 when sixteen 
years old, to La Pisanelle in 1913, and include verse as well as 
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drama. Here, as in his novels, one can trace the various phases 
of the spiritual and artistic development. There is, indeed, more 
than a fortuitous relationship between prose and verse, the latter 
often finding its explanation in the former. In May 1880 the 
poet Giuseppe Chiarini, an admirer and friend of Carducci, drew 
the attention of Italy to the appearance of a-new poet, who, 
notwithstanding his extreme youth, showed unmistakable signs 
of genius and an unusual mastery of the technique of poetry, 
Primo Vere, for all its imitations, was the work of a poet. In 
it one can already feel the imaginative and visualising power of 
the later D’Annunzio. Nor are the emotions so forced or 
artificial as they seem at a first glance, though the poet has 
not yet sufficient command of his medium to render them in an 
evident and spontaneous manner. The passage from this first 
volume to Canto Novo the following year is abrupt, almost start- 
ling. D’Annunzio has found himself, and he abandons himself to 
the joy of life and of creation, with the assurance of a writer of 
mature experience. No trace of uncertainty or hesitation in his 
entirely individual treatment of classic metres, which seem best 
suited to render the colour and light and passionate intensity of the 
Abruzzo—‘ delirio di sole, di viti fiorenti, d’aridita disperate ’—as 
he described it in a notebook of that time. The almost physical 
love for his native region is also to be found in the short studies 
of Terra Vergine, in the Novelle della Pescara, and, in a different 
degree, in Figlia di Jorio. In these descriptions the main 
characteristics of his later work are revealed. With few excep- 
tions there is nothing morbid, decadent or blatant about his 
sensuality. His passion, purified by the sun and the wind, is 
genuine, a part of the nature around him to which he too belongs, 
and in which he feels himself absorbed. The soul of the poet, 
as an Italian critic has remarked, becomes nature. Soul and 
body are one in the enjoyment of sunlight and water and move- 
ment, of colour and scent. This compenetration of man and 
nature is sometimes almost pantheistic :—the germs of all lives 
live in the poet’s human life, the eternal beat of the world pulses 
in his heart and in his blood, each breath ‘ is a divine verse in 
the immense poem of the Universe.’ 

I have dealt with Canto Novo at some length, for it is of 
great importance in the history of D’Annunzio’s poetry, and 
also because the thought underlying it—the attempt to realise 
that ‘ sensualité rapita fuor de’ sensi ’ wherein, as he himself has 
said, lies the secret of his lyrical art—is the keynote of the 
greater part of his best work. This book attracted the attention 
of Italian critics and poets, and became the Bible, almost, of a 
new movement in poetry, which believed in Life as the great 
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and only source of inspiration ; life in all its manifestations, the 
greatest and most wonderful of all arts, and in 


. l’'immensa gioia di vivere, 
d’essere forte, d’essere giovane, 
di mordere i frutti terrestri 
con saldi e bianchi denti voraci. 

. e di guardare con occhi fiammei 
il volto divino del mondo 
come l’amante guarda ]’amata.? 


Shortly after the publication of Canto Novo D’Annunzio 
came to Rome and took up journalism, contributing to the 
famous Capitan Fracassa and the Cronaca Bizantina, twe 
literary journals, the centre of a cénacle of brilliant writers, 
artists, and wits. The six volumes of verse (Intermezzo, Isotteo, 
Chimera, Elegie Romane, Poema Paradisiaco) he brought out 
between 1882 and 1892 belonged to this period, and are the 
lyrical outcome of the sensuality, hedonism, and decadence ex- 
pressed in Piacere and Innocente. They are indeed a document 
of the disintegrating effect of town life upon a strong, vigorous, 
natural, and healthy human being. The clear animal passion of 
his earlier poems has almost disappeared, covered over and 
hidden as it is by the vain quest of pleasure and sensation. 
Now and again he almost shakes off the weight which is sapping 
his vitality, he feels the call of the sun and the wind of the 
country and of spring and would obey it, but that he feels he 
cannot violate the sacred purity of nature, nor break his chains 
until Fate has accomplished its end: Life alone can free him 
from Life. Yet, for all that, there is in him neither despair nor 
apathy, but patient waiting for the ‘ heavenly vision.’ Passion, 
disgust, satiety, these are the lyrical motives of the Intermezzo. 
As it has been justly observed this volume marks the passage 
from the happy sensuality of the Canto Novo to the sad one of 
San Pantaleone. In the Isotteo and Chimera, these motives are 
objectivated, stylisé. These poems are the work of a consummate 
artist, who is pleased to adorn his poetry with all the riches and 
conceits of verse in the manner of the Renaissance. Like Andrea 
Sperelli in the Piacere, his spirit is ‘ essentially formal, loving 
forms of expression rather than thought.’ And, again, in another 
passage of the same book, D’Annunzio, describing that poet’s 
joy in composing, revealed his own preferences and methods : 


He listened to the echo of those sounds within himself, finding pleasure 
in the rich imagery, precise epithets, clear metaphors, precious harmonies, 





* The immense joy of living, of being strong, of being young, of biting with 
strong white eager teeth the fruits of the earth, and to look with flaming 
eyes upon the divine face of the world, as a lover upon his mistress. 
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in the exquisite combinations of hiatuses and diaereses; in all the most 
subtle refinements which varied his style and his metre, in all the mys- 
terious artifices of the hendecasyllabic verse learnt from the admirable 
poets of the fourteenth century, and especially from Petrarch, 


The period of life for life’s sake is passing, to be succeeded by 
that of art for art’s sake understood in its most external sense. 
D’Annunzio is still the aesthetic dilettante and craftsman in 
verse, but he has not yet learnt to subordinate life and art to his 
own personality. The same may be said, to some extent, of the 
Elegie Romane, in which one finds developed the power of giving 
life to nature, of feeling and expressing it not with feverish 
exultation, but with deep, strong love. The lyrism of the famous 
descriptive passages in Piacere is here, crystallised and intensi- 
fied, breaking forth into song. The satiety and weariness of the 
Intermezzo reappears, however, in another form in the Poema 
Paradisiaco. Violent reaction and disgust is transformed into 
an exquisite sense of weariness like that accompanying a slow 
convalescence, when all the past seems to fade away into the 
background and the tired mind and body find rest in the con- 
templation and music of simple things, and in nature in her most 
cleansing, peace-giving, almost autumnal, mood. 

Between the Poema Paradisiaco and the Laudi del Cielo, del 
Mare della Terra e degli Eroi (1903-1912), with the exception 
of Odi Navali (1892-93), D’Annunzio’s activity is restricted mainly 
to novels and the drama, especially the latter. During this period 
were written Citta Morta and I sogni delle Stagioni (1898), 
Gioconda and Gloria (1899), and Francesca da Rimini (1901). All 
these, save Gloria, may be considered as poetic drama whether 
they be written in verse proper or in rhythmic prose. It would 
be out of place, indeed impossible, to study D’Annunzio’s 
dramatic work in an article purporting to deal solely with his 
poetry. Moreover, the former is so complex, extensive, and 
important that it demands a separate analysis. There are in it, 
however, certain internal as well as external elements, marking 
the passage from the earlier to the later style of poetry, which 
must be mentioned if one is to appreciate his artistic development. 
These are, on the one hand, the reconstruction of his principles 
of life, based upon an individual interpretation of Nietzsche’s 
doctrine of the Superman, and the aesthetic creed of life as an 
art understood as ‘ sensuality beyond sense’; and, on the other, 
a complete mastery of his medium which has become capable of 
rendering in an adequate manner the compenetration and union 
of man and nature—like a lyre answering to each mood or vibra- 
tion of his spirit. Thus art and artist are one, moulding and 
moulded by life, ‘artefice ardente del suo simulacro vitale.’ 

The most important part of D’Annunzio’s poetry from the 
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point of view of the contents is contained in the four books of 



























most 
mys- Loudi: Maia or Laus Vitae, Elettra, Alcione, and Merope or 
= Canzoni delle Gesta d’Oltremare. Among these the Laus Vitae 
mdoubtedly occupies the central place, in that it opens out a new 
by phase in the form and in the spirit of his work. In it, as it 
18e, were, he summarises the motives of his past and lays the basis 
in of his new inspiration. A spiritual autobiography in verse such 
his as this has naturally given rise to much controversy and hostile 
the criticism, due partly to its excessive length—some 8400 lines—and 
ing partly to the lack of any very definite structure beyond that 
ish afforded by the form used,—that of a pilgrimage which his soul 
us makes to the sacred places of Greece and thence to Rome and the 
si- Desert. If one is therefore to find a connecting link one must 
he seek it not externally but in the spirit which has dictated this 
na poem of life and liberty, which the author considers as the ‘ Sacra 
to Rappresentazione di anima e di corpo,’ of the modern conscious- 
Ww ness and spiritual life which is governed by two supreme laws or 
ae arts: that of inventing each day a new power whereby to domi- 
n- nate circumstances, and that of keeping oneself pure. The con- 
st cluding verses, ‘ ché necessario é navigare, vivere non é necessario, 
give the key to the poem. Is not life a journey, the quest of Maia, 
el the great illusion, for ever fleeing from and eluding us till we 
n realise that its solution lies within ourselves? This I believe to be 
y the fundamental truth that has inspired the poet who has chosen 
d rod\vuntis’OSvacevsas his symbol. The myriad phases of life, 





Diversity, eternal wonder, Syren of the world, and ‘ Art, beauti- 
ful Art springing from the depths of being, nourished with the 
purest blood,’ such are the main themes of his chant. Whether 
he evokes the glories of Greece, peopling her ancient places with 
gods and heroes, or the fever and terror and lust of the great 
modern cities symbolised by Rome, the vision is never purely 
objective, neither a description nor an erudite reconstruction of 
the past, but a facet of life, in which as in a mirror the poet 
discovers some half-veiled meaning, some new truth.* 

The journey is divided into twenty-one parts—one cannot 
call them cantos—composed of lasse of twenty-one lines, 
written in unrhymed metre. It is preceded by an invocation to 
the Pleiads and the Fates in terza rima, and a prelude, and ends 
with an invocation to Giosué Carducci, the great master, and to 
the Earth, the immortal mother. Beyond this there are no other 
divisions save for descriptive subtitles to groups of lasse. So 
much for the outward form whose very elasticity is designed to 






















* In the preface to Pix che Amore, D’Annunzio, speaking of this poem, 
says: ‘He who can read it aright, looks out on the threshold of the Future, and 
can dimly distinguish the first outlines of the being which is about to be 
formed, son of our marvellous anguish’ and of the divinest myth.” 
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free the poet as much as possible from hampering restrictions, 
As I have already remarked, it is not from the external incidents 
alone that one can understand or judge the poem, but from its 
inner meaning and the quality and character of its verse. With 
reference to the latter his first volumes already gave proof of an 
intense faculty of visualisation and over-sensitised rendering of 
the emotions, coupled with an easy mastery of versification which 
at times became an end in itself. In the Laus Vitae, the same 
tendencies are found in a different degree. There is greater self. 
restraint, the thought moulds rhythm and verbal harmony, and 
is no longer dominated solely by the sensuous pleasure derived 
from pure rhythm devoid of contents. In it he has brought the 
art of words to such a perfection that ‘ their life can reveal the 
hidden roots, the numberless fibres which bind all the race to the 
music of nature,’ so that 


between one syllable and another, the thousand terrible faces of the past 
appear, like ghosts of the dead suddenly filled with life; from their clash 
sparks and lightning of love burst forth; he has converted them once again 
into human substance, flesh of his own living flesh, veins of blood and 
tears. 


The inner structure of the poem does not correspond to the 
outer. It presents two clearly marked motives, that of the past 
symbolised by the spirit of the Hellenic world, and that of the pre- 
sent and future, typified by the life of modern cities. This divi- 
sion seems, in some measure, to express two phases of the poet's 
spiritual development. At first he seeks for liberation—and one 
must bear in mind the conditions under which his earlier volumes 
were written—in the Greek attitude towards life, in the contem- 
plation of the myriad aspects of beauty. He throws himself into 
every art, and philosophy, and activity : 


All was desired and all was attempted. That which was not accom- 
plished, I imagined: and such was the fire that the dream was similar 
to the act . . . each morning I was reborn, each awakening was like a 
sudden birth to light. 


But this is not suflicient to satisfy him; not in Greece, nor 
in the past, lies the secret of Life but in the present, in the life 
of to-day, in Rome among the race which is his race. And as 
he commenced his first part with Life, so this second one also 
begins with an invocation to Life—‘ the terrible gift of the God, 
like a faithful sword and a flaming torch.’ 

The pageant of modern life passes before him : 


The horror and glory and fever of the great and terrible cities when 
the sun sinks in a pool of blood, and the great purple shadows of the 
evening fall on the parched streets with the clammy smell of death, when 
the electric light flashes in the white globes suspended like moons among 
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the astonished rows of plane trees, and the lamps above the tavern doors 
gleam red, and lust walks abroad in search of prey. Night in the terrible 
cities when the river flows sluggishly by and in the shadow the prostitute 
and the thief ply their trade; and the drunkard and the cripple sleep in 
the gutter; and the windows, where the wise man searches and the poet 
dreams, shine out in the night. Dawn in the terrible cities, dawn braying 
from a thousand golden trumpets above the silence of the roofs calling 
the sleepers to battle, and the first arrow winged by the sun hits the high 
smoke stacks rivalling the towers and the white statues upon the 
triumphal arches—new-winged Hope, and the step of the workmen like 
the tramp of a vast army, O Dawn, O awakening of Man, chosen to rule 
the world ! 


















The Eternal City appears to him like a wheel of iron kept 
moving by some Titan’s anger, upon which, as upon the wheel 
of Ixion, all the love, hate, destruction, terror, sacrifice, torment, 
delirium of the human soul, all the evils and the sins and all 
blind hopes of mankind are dragged and broken—the symbol! 
of the eternal pain and slavery of the vanquished. But to live 
is to conquer, and only he who ‘forces the world to exist and 
affirms it in his struggle, and exalts it with his lyre,’ has the 
right to dominate. This is the first step towards complete free- 
dom, which may not however be realised except in solitude 
when ‘each is sufficient and faithful unto himself : a bow that 
loves its arrow, an arrow which desires its mark, a mark which 
is ever afar. And liberty is the golden call of the clarion, the 
clangour which inflames the sky before dawn.’ In the desert 
the final revelation comes to him—the perfect freedom and joy 
in the sun, and the return to and union with Nature, the im- 
mortal mother from whom all beauty and life and truth proceed. 
Such briefly is the inner meaning of his soul’s voyage, and the 
principles of D’Annunzio’s new philosophy of life which, if in- 
spired in part by Zarathustra, bear the mark none the less of 
the poet’s own personality. In the Laus Vitae the conceptions 
of Gioconda, Citta Morta, Gloria, Trionfo della Morte and Fuoco 
are synthetised, as also the germs of the future development 
of the Superman in Pi che l’Amore and Forse che si, forse 
che no. Similarly in it clearly marked one finds the two motives 
which flow through the rest of his poetic work: the national, 
patriotic and heroic—which have inspired Elettra, La Nave, 
Merope and, recently, ‘L’Ode pour la Résurrection Latine,’ 
the sonnet sequence ‘ Sur une image de la France Croisée’ and 
the purely lyrical Alcione. 

In an interview with Ugo Ojetti, the Italian critic, in 1894, 
speaking of the complexity of the modern soul, D’Annunzio 
said : 







































To the human sensibility—daily widened and intensified—the universe 
acquires the expression of a face on which the swiftness of thought throws 
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light and shadow, and across which drift the faintest reflections of the 
interior life. Anthropomorphism has not disappeared, but has, as it were, 
become spiritualised. Never has the human soul had such deep communion 
with the soul of things. Things are nought save the symbols of our feelings, 


and they help us to discover the mystery each of us encloses within him- 
self. 


There is no clearer definition than this of the spirit which 
animates his lyrical poetry. One can find it in certain poems 
of the Canto Novo, in parts of the Laus Vitae and Elettra, but 
it is in Alcione that it reveals itself in a definite form perfectly 
realised and carried out. The D’Annunzio of this third book 
of Laudi has been called, and with some reason, ‘a painter of 
lyrical landscape.’ But his is no longer the realistic method, 
nor yet that of the impressionist school. The inner meaning 
which underlies Nature’s various aspects and their spiritual con- 
tents he seeks for and expresses in his art. He sees the land- 
scape, from the inside, the outward face of that which is the 
manifestation of an inward process of evolution and creation. 
His spirit becomes one with nature and matter, and nature and 
matter through his spirit become living, spiritualised, arriving 
thus at a peculiar form of poetic anthropomorphism. And here 
the divergence between D’Annunzio and the Greek poets—to 
whom, however, in form and delicacy of expression he is akin 
—becomes apparent. For his conception of nature is essentially 
modern. He never sees a landscape objectively, though often 
he describes it impersonally, as something decorative and in- 
animate. His verse seems to become or rather to partake of 
the nature of moon or sea, of tree or flower. In the ‘ Onda,’ 
which space does not allow me to quote, rhythm, words, rhymes, 
assonances, every detail in the construction of the poem is dis- 
posed to attain this end. It is no longer the wave alone, but all 
the life, motion, colour, music, smell of the wave: 

Yet another step and one arrives at that state of vision and 
exaltation in which the various manifestations of inanimate life 
become individualised, animate, alive, sensible, and the natural- 
istic myth is created. Once speaking of the force which moved 
Dante’s spirit to creation, D’ Annunzio thus indirectly defined the 
creative processes of his own spirit : ‘Through the channels of 
the senses, life, multiform and numerous, precipitated itself into 
his (Dante’s) spirit, transfiguring into living images the abstract 
ideas which obsessed him.’ This myth-creating faculty—so to 
call it—is one of the characteristics revealed by the poems con- 
tained in Alcione, and when D’Annunzio was almost unknown 
in poetry. The nearest approach to it is to be found in ancient 
classical literature. Indeed, in the tragic figures of Aeschylus 
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D’Annunzio finds ‘the signs of the natural myths whence they 
proceeded : they are still warm with ethereal fire, shining with 
the light of the stars, still moist from the fecundating cloud’ ; 
and then continues : ‘'Thus if we conceive of opening a Greek 
statue we shall see light or water, lightning or the winds of 
heaven burst forth from it.’ But in D’Annunzio new myths are 
the result of a process neither so abstract, philosophical, and com- 
plicated as that of the ancient myths. As an Italian critic has 
remarked of him, ‘ He became more and more external in order to 
become the more internal,’ until he reached the new myth which 
is ‘the deepest inwardness.’ In other words, his visualising 
capacity becomes the medium of his ‘dilated and intensified ’ 
sensibility which sees the world as the ‘expression of a face.’ The 
characteristics of this sensibility are entirely modern, constituted 
not only by the ordinary organic senses but by other ‘ strange 
intermediate senses whose very subtle perceptions discover a world 
heretofore unknown.’ It would be of great interest, if space per- 
mitted, to compare D’Annunzio’s handling of nature and treat- 
ment of landscape with that of some of the English poets, 
especially Wordsworth, in order to show the difference between 
what one might call the exoteric and the esoteric attitude. 

The poems contained in Alcione may, following what seems a 
natural intrinsic distinction between intense exuberant vitality 
and languor—which marked the poet’s mood—be divided into 
poems of Summer and poems of Autumn. This division is 
further borne out by the character of the poems, some possess- 
ing in their rhythmic and metrical structure all the fierce- 
ness, parchedness, glare, and heat of Summer; others the quiet, 
moist coolness and golden-greenness of Autumn. In the beautiful 
Stabat Nuda Aestas the Summer becomes a person : First he sees 
her slender foot glide over the dried pine-needles in the hot, 
quivering air. At her coming the cicale cease, the streams 
become hoarser. The description gains gradually in intensity and 
detail. Not until he smells the perfume does he realise that she 
is Summer. He pursues her through the olive grove. He sees 
the blue shadows on her back, and the golden hair float sound- 
lessly through the silver of the olives, whilst beyond a skylark 
rises up from the bared furrow and calls out her name in the sky. 
Then the poet too calls her by name. The vision is completed in 
the last verse : 


Tra i leandri la vidi che si volse. 
Come in bronzea mésse nel falasco 
entrd, che richiudeasi strepitoso. 

Pit lungi, verso il lido, tra la paglia 
marina il'piede le si torse in fallo. 
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Distesa cadde tra le sabbie e 1’ acque. 
Il ponente schiuméd ne’ suoi capegli. 
Immensa apparve, immensa nudita.* 


In the brief, irregular lines of ‘ Meriggio’ he renders with 
perfect sincerity a heavy, sultry calm on the Tuscan sea, where 
the water is pale and greenish like a disinterred bronze statue and 
man seems to melt away into the midday gold and become one with 
motionless nature, silent as death. And in another, in the same 
metre, he describes rain in a pine forest, so that if one murmurs 
it in an undertone and half closes one’s eyes one seems to be 
really in the pine forest and to hear and feel the sound of the 
drops as they fall upon the pines, or the myrtle bushes or the 
junipers or the tamarisks, like different instruments under 
numberless fingers ; the sound of the cicale in the distance and the 
answering croaking of the frogs and the joy of the raindrops on 
face and bare hands, and on the fresh thoughts which well 
forth from the new-born soul. So too in ‘ Beatitudine’ Dante’s 
Beatrice seems to become a part of the evening—nay, the personi- 
fication of Evening itself. This short poem I should like to 


quote in its entirety : 


‘Color di perla quasi informa, quale 

conviene a donna aver, non fuor, misura’. . 
Non é, Dante, tua donna che in figura 

della rorida Sera a noi discende? 
Non é non é dal cielo Beatrice 
discesa in terra a noi 

bagnata il viso di pianto d’amore? 
Ella col lacrimar degli occhi suoi 
tocca tutte le spiche 

a una a una e cangia lor colore. 
Stanno come persone 

inginocchiate elle dinanzi a lei, 

a capo chino, umili; e par si bei 
ciascuna del martiro che l’attende. 


Vince il silenzio i movimenti umani. 
Nell’aerea chiostra 
dei poggi l’Arno pallido s’inciela. 
Ascosa la Citta di sé non mostra 
se non due steli alzati, 

torre d’imperio e torre di preghiera, 

a noi dolce com’era 

al cittadin suo prima dell’esiglio 

quand’ei tenendo nella mano un giglio 

chinava il viso tra le rosse bende. 
RR 8) 1S EM OSE SE 

4 I saw her turn amid the oleanders. She entered into the reeke waving 

like bronze-coloured corn that closed rustling behind her. Beyond, nearer 
the shore, among the sea-stubble her foot slipped and turned. She fell prostrate 
amid the sand and the water. The setting sun seethed in her hair. She seemed 
immense, immense in her nakedness. 
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Color di perla per ovunque spazia 

e il ciel tanto é vicino 

che ogni pensier vi nasce come un’ala. 
La terra sciolta s’é nell’infinito 

sorriso che la sazia, 

e da noi lentamente s’allontana 

mentre |’ Angelo chiama 

e dice: ‘ Sire, nel mondo si vede 
meraviglia nell’atto, che procede 

da un’anima, che fin quassi risplende.5 


In ‘1’Oleandro,’ ‘ |’ Ulivo,’ ‘ Versilia,’ ‘ La Morte del Cervo,’ 
‘Novilunio di Settembre,’ and ‘|’Otre’ the poet’s myth-creating 
power reveals itself in its fullest and completest degree—indeed, 
these poems deserve a special study to themselves—as the volume 
itself does—so full are they of beauty. In a creative sense 
Alcione is the most original volume of poems he has published so 
far, for in it he recreates and perfects what has been called the 
poetry of Nature and expresses it in ‘ lyrical landscapes’ in which, 
to use D’Annunzio’s own phrase, ‘words have really three 
dimensions.’ 

The second book of the Laudi, Elettra (1904), together with 
Canzoni delle Gesta d’Oltremare (1912) and the recent poems 
in French to which allusion has already been made, belong to that 
portion of D’Annunzio’s poetry which may properly be called 
heroic, patriotic, and national. In the Odi Navali (published in 
1892-93), written at the time of the death of the Admiral Saint- 
Bon—the reorganiser of the Italian Navy—D’Annunzio had 
already given a specimen of this kind of poetry. Such poems as 
‘A una torpediniera dell’ Adriatico’ and the general spirit of 
the volume, apart from its intrinsic merits, are of interest inas- 
much as they prove that his love for Italy—of the new Italy 
which he figured sacred to the ‘ new dawn with the plough and 
the furrow ’—is not mere poetical rhetoric. The sea and the 


*‘She hath the paleness of the pearl that’s fitting in a fair woman, so 
much, not more.’ Is it not your lady, Dante, who is coming down to us 
in the image of the dewy Evening? Hag not Beatrice descended indeed 
among us, her face wet with tears of love? The crying of her eyes touches 
the ears of corn and one by one they change colour. Like a multitude they 
kneel humbly before her, their heads bent; and each one seems rejoicing in 
the martyrdom that awaits it. 

The silence drowns all human movement. The pale Arno reflects the 
sky amid the aerial circle of hills. The hidden city reveals nought of itself 
save two rising spires; a tower of empiry and a tower of prayer. Most 
sweet to us as it was to its citizen before his exile, when holding a lily in 
his hand he bent his face framed between scarlet swarths. 

The pearly colour is floating everywhere. The sky is so near that each 
thought rises in it like a feather. The earth has melted away into the 
infinite smile that fills her and slowly fades away while the Angel calls and 
says: ‘Lord, in the world a miracle in action is displayed by a soul whose 
splendour reaches even hither.’ 
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earth have been the two main sources of D’Annunzio’s inspira. 
tion, not only in the abstract, but anthropomorphised as in Alcione, 
Indeed, as the volumes which have been considered so far may 
almost be said to be dedicated to the Earth, so these are more 
specially dedicated to the Sea ‘which implacably takes and can 
distinguish without error the virtues of the races through the 
course of time.’ lettra is closely connected with the preceding 
volume ; in it one finds embodied in a series of great canzoni and 
odi to the supermen of the modern world—Hugo, Nietzsche, 
Christ, Dante, Verdi, Bellini, Segantini—those ideals expressed in 
the Laus Vitae. Written in the grand style though at times 
rhetorical they are genuinely inspired and executed with that fine 
sense of rhythmic construction and powerful imagery which are 
characteristic of D’ Annunzio’s work at his best. The considerable 
use made of classical and historical allusions makes his patriotic 
poetry often difficult to grasp at a first reading and not of the 
kind to appeal to the masses except in parts, and then only when 
read aloud. This is due to the popular taste in poetry rather than 
to any lack in the poet, as has been abundantly proved during 
the recent crisis in Italy when D’Annunzio became for a few days 
the tribune of the people and held and guided them by the power 
of his word and the fire of his patriotism. 

Though all the poems contained in Elettra are more or less 
of a patriotic nature—understood in a wide, not in a narrow 
‘Jingo ’ sense—there are among them a few such as ‘ A Dante,’ 
‘Canto Augurale per la Nazione Eletta,’ ‘Canto di festa per 
Calendimaggio,’ ‘A Roma’ and the ‘ Notte di Caprera,’ which 
are more especially so. In the latter, D’Annunzio developed the 
patriotic ‘ new-myth’ of Garibaldi foreshadowed in one of Car- 
ducci’s speeches. The long sequence of the ‘ Citta del Silenzio’ 
is a kind of spiritual itinerary through the ancient mediaeval 
cities of Italy. No other Italian poet or prose writer has felt 
and conveyed better than D’Annunzio the individual character, 
feeling, atmosphere, colour and scent of these dead cities which 
contain within themselves, to those who can read their stony 
face, the testimony of the wonderful, complex life of the Renais- 
sance, with cruelty and bloodshed, and its cult of art and of 
beauty. Of all the most evident and complete are the descrip- 
tions of Ferrara, Pisa, Ravenna. The vision is so intense that 
the poet’s spirit seems to become a part of the cities which live 
again in his verse almost sensibly and tangibly. 

The passionate exaltation of Italy of the ‘Canto Augurale’ 
echoes all through his last volume of poems written for and 
inspired by the Tripoli war of 1912. In none of his previous 
work, with the exception of the two odes ‘ Per i Marinai Italiani 
morti in Cina’ and ‘ Alla memoria di Narciso e Pilade Bron- 
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zetti’ contained in Elettra, had D’ Annunzio’s lyrical and patriotic 
inspiration reached such height or such power. 

In the ten canzoni in terza rima which the volume contains, 
the glorious deeds of the Italian sailors in Tripoli recall to the 
mind of the poet other no less heroic deeds, accomplished in 
ancient days when the Italian republics ruled the Mediterranean. 
These who are fighting now are in very deed the worthy off- 
spring of their great sires. This is Italy’s sacred springtime. 
Italy to-day is new in every vein, forgetful of all past shames. 


How shall we live, O fair one, that we may serve thee? O flower 
of all countries, how shall we die so that thou mayest crown us with thy 
myrtles? . . . We are a people fresh and ready, forgetful of the dreary 
days, patient and impatient. . . . Behold the day, behold the day of the 
prow and the plough, O men behold the hour. 


As in a Titanic vision the poet evokes the phantoms of the 
great warriors of the sea who from Genoa and Pisa and Venice 
set sail towards the East—and the heroes of the new Italy— 
life and death upon the invincible, passionate, beautiful sea 
coursed once again by the Italian men-of-war. The poet’s 
emotion is rendered tenser and more overpowering by his 
voluntary exile : 

O Lontananza, che dalla parola 

eri abolita come inane cura, 

or sembri nella notte di viola 

spanderti senza fine, di pianura 

in pianura, di monte in monte, di acque 
in acque. Il mio dolor non ti misura.® 


With a cry of longing he turns to Mario Bianco—the heroic 
quartermaster who was killed in the landing at Bengasi—as the 
spirit of his native Abruzzo, the spirit of all the new youth 
of Italy—‘ Hail, youth. Glory to thee in the heavens, glory in 
the seas, glory upon earth!’ In ‘ L’iltima canzone,’ which is 
indeed one of the most beautiful and impassioned, he sees Italy 
like an army advancing through the night— 


like unto the vow of some holy springtime climbing towards a great 
destiny led by the first-born hero. ... Thus, divine Italy, I see thee 
advance towards thy new life, and gather strength out of thy silence and 
greatness, out of each of thy wounds. 


It is impossible to read these Canzoni without being moved, and 
though written some three years ago they foreshadow the War 
in which Italy is now engaged. Indeed one cannot but compare 
parts of the ‘Canzoni di Mario Bianco’ with ‘ L’Ode pour la 


*O Distance, the word effaced thee like some light care, now in the violet 
night thou seemest to spread without end from plain to plain, from mountain 
to mountain, from sea to sea. My sorrow cannot measure thee. 


Vor. LXXVIII—No. 464 3M 
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Résurrection Latine’ published in the Figaro last August. If 
in the Tripoli war D’Annunzio foresaw, rather prematurely, the 
beginning of a new era for Italy, the present War truly repre- 
sents the complete and full realisation of his ideals and visions 
of the ‘ Third ltaly.’ So much has already been written about 
the part played by him during what has been called Italy's 
‘passion week’ that it would be superfluous to insist upon it, 
beyond drawing attention to this fact—namely, he has proved 
both in his life and in his work, that truly 


Poets are the trumpets which sing to battle, 
Poets are the unacknowledged legislators of mankind. 


ARUNDEL -DEL RB. 





OUR UNSEEN ENEMIES AND ALLIES 


Wuen dealing with familiar phenomena of the visible world 
around us, we are all alive to the fact that unseen, imperfectly 
comprehended forces underlie all the processes of Nature. Gravi- 
tation holds the earth together as a solid globe. It remains a 
mystery for science, but its effects are too obvious to allow of 
doubt as to its reality. Electricity, chemical affinity, molecular 
vibration are busy producing effects that the senses recognise, 
though we often lose sight of our ignorance concerning their 
origin as forces. We are rather more definitely impressed by 
consciousness of such ignorance concerning the phenomena of 
life, whether in the animal or vegetable manifestations thereof, 
but when. we contemplate moral forces working in the direction 
of good or evil, their manifestations are so irregular that we seem 
to be dealing with phenomena outside the reign of law altogether. 
We account for them by dwelling on the vagaries of human 
impulse, on the conflict of rival desires, on the influence of 
philanthropy in one direction impeded by selfish passion in 
another. We have for the most part abandoned the primitive 
conceptions which attempted to account for the welfare or suffer- 
ings of mankind by the progress of a continual struggle on higher 
planes between personified powers of good and evil. Early 
thought invested them with attributes assumed to be super- 
human but borrowed by imagination from human experience. 
Recent progress of discovery in connexion with physical 
Nature has tended in more ways than one to rehabilitate views 
that former progress treated as empty superstition, though in all 
cases putting an improved complexion on the modern presenta- 
tion of such ideas. Thus the medieval alchemist played with a 
crude belief that lead could be transmuted into gold, guided by 
his desire for the more precious metal. The gradual progress 
of chemical knowledge seemed to make the alchemist’s dream 
absurd, and transmutation was treated as a silly superstition. 
Then radium made its entry on the stage, and revealed itself as 
in process (among other bewildering achievements) of transmuta- 
tion into helium. The alchemist’s belief ceased to be ridiculous. 
He had been to blame in one way. He had invited ridicule by 
caricaturing the idea he worked with. Growing science was to 
907 % M2 
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blame for its conceited belief that it understood the constitution 
of matter. Now we accept transmutation as a theoretical possi. 
bility because we have made some definite steps—thanks to 
Madame Curie—in the direction of knowledge relating to the 
constitution of matter, quite misunderstood when the chemical 
‘elements ’ held possession of the stage. 

In another department of superstition, mesmerism was slow 
in passing through the ordeals of incredulity. It lingered for 
awhile in what has been called ‘the Pooh-pooh stage.’ Then it 
made people angry and entered on another, which hag been 
called ‘ the Bow-wow stage.’ At last, labelled with a new name, 
‘hypnotic suggestion,’ it is recognised as a commonplace experi- 
ence. For a time the ether was a mere hypothesis, denied pre- 
sentation at (scientific) Court, refused recognition as an existent 
reality. But in time its waves acquired a commercial value, and 
electricians now specialise in the ether, as doctors specialise in 
their favourite diseases. 

Is it possible that some early superstitions that personified 
the principles of good and evil may in turn share in the illumina- 
tion of modern thought, and, cleansed from much nonsense that 
gathered round them in the Middle Ages, be found to have a 
direct bearing on the stupendous experience the world is passing 
through in these years of ghastly suffering ? 

Expressed in terms that are sufficiently vague, modern opinion 
does not altogether reject the teachings of established religion. 
In definite shape many of them are only treated with respect on 
Sundays, but much that has been taking place during the War 
has encouraged newspaper writers to suggest, even if only half 
in earnest, that spiritual powers of evil purpose must have had 
something to do with the investiture of the German character 
with the utterly diabolical cruelty giving rise to the Belgian 
atrocities. For a long time English people generally refused to 
believe the stories that came first to hand in reference to the 
treatment of Belgian women. It is needless to review them 
here in detail. The reports of our own, the French, and the 
Belgian Commissions dispose of all doubt or distrust in that con- 
nexion. The mere destruction of cathedrals or of places devoted 
to art and learning is a relatively insigiiificant outbreak of bar- 
barity. Nor did the subjection of women to the outrages that 
were common in the warfare of the Middle Ages do more than 
show the Germans still far in the rear of moral civilisation ; but 
the hideous refinements of cruelty accompanying the sexual out- 
rages of which the Germans have been guilty in this War dis- 
tinguish them from all previous records of the kind. The crimes 
committed are unlike those of ordinary human depravity. Ata 
glance they are suggestive, to say the least, of some abnormal 
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influences operative to enhance the natural passions of men set 
free from all moral restraint and let loose upon a helpless popu- 
lation. Such passions might suffice to account for outrages of 
the old-fashioned character. They do not account for the 
innumerable authenticated cases in which girls have not merely 
been outraged, but cut about and tortured to death with parents 
held to look on. Nor do we find an explanation of such horrors 
in the orders of the German leaders to terrify their enemies by 
‘frightfulness.’ Those orders, themselves in need of explana- 
tion, might account for the bombardment of open towns and the 
destruction of cathedrals, or even for the deliberate slaughter of 
civilians. They do not account for the horrible treatment of 
women after passions have been gratified. 

But turning aside now from the contemplation of what has 
actually been done in the search for the possible origin of in- 
fluences that may accentuate ordinary human brutality, we have 
to explore some regions of ‘superstition’ which may, like those 
already referred to in connexion with physical science, hint, 
when purified of superficial nonsense, at grave realities capable 
of being re-stated in terms acceptable to modern ears. The drift 
of experiment, fairly emerging now from the ‘ Pooh-pooh stage ' 
in which it was so long embarrassed, has convinced multitudes 
of students that human thought is a force capable of producing 
effects at a distance. ‘Telepathy ’ may not yet be universally 
recognised as illustrating this idea, but we have high scientific 
authority for treating it as a human faculty, not so common as 
sight and hearing, but as natural for those endowed with sense 
organs not yet developed in all cases. People who prefer a 
materialistic interpretation of life keep all studies connected with 
super-physical inquiry at arm’s length, but those who can take 
cognisance of many natural phenomena that do not appeal to 
the familiar senses are now very numerous, and the wave of 
interest in research of that order is widely operative in the 
present day. So we cannot but look back on medieval literature 
dealing with occult mysteries of sorts with a feeling quite unlike 
that to which it gave rise forty or fifty years ago. Once more 
early superstition is translated more or less successfully into terms 
of modern science ; and when we read stories about charms and 
incantations and ceremonial magic made use of to wreak 
vengeance on the victims of a ruthless magician’s animosity, we 
are hardly now inclined to put them aside as so much childish 
nonsense. We are gradually coming to believe that some unseen 
and as yet imperfectly understood forces of Nature are subject 
to the control of human will. Some puzzles bequeathed to us 
by ancient history begin to be explicable, and megalithic archi- 
tecture, for instance, provokes a guess pointing to the possibility 
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that in former ages of the world powers that modern civilisation 
has lost touch with were used with beneficent purpose by the 
representatives of lofty moral progress, concurrently with the 
use, by the enemies of such progress, of the powers devoted to 
destruction. 

The view of the subject thus faintly suggested leads to a 
fairly complete theory concerning the origin of evil. If we 
recognise the vast human family as designed to attain conditions 
of ultimate perfection, we can hardly fail to see that its attain- 
ment is only conceivable if we invest each growing unit with 
the will to be perfect. That will must be free. A being forced 
by supreme Divine power into a previously prepared mould would 
not be a genuine recruit for divinity. Each recruit must be a 
volunteer in that sublime organisation, and the corresponding 
possibility that some among the enormous numbers constituting 
the human family will misuse their freedom of will is obviously 
a risk that has to be reckoned with. From the first it must have 
been recognised as inevitable that some of the individual units 
invested with free will would turn it to relatively ignoble pur- 
poses under the dictates of mere selfishness; then by degrees to 
selfish purposes that disregarded the sufferings of others; then 
eventually, as the degeneration continued, to conflict with the 
Divine idea as a motive in itself. Properly understood, poetical 
imagination is fortified by logical necessity in conceiving the idea 
of rebellion against God on the part of some among the myriads 
endowed with the power of choosing between rebellion and 
service. 

From the earliest periods of human existence that we like to 
think about, there have been unfortunate manifestations of the 
tendency described, with the result that the world is burdened 
with the presence of large numbers of highly advanced beings 
definitely in arms against the Divine programme of human 
evolution. Certainly the numbers, large though they may be, 
are a minute minority as compared with the whole human family, 
but, in the progress of ages, some of them have attained to extra- 
ordinary heights of knowledge and power. For progress in that 
direction has nothing to do with moral excellence. The leaders 
of the Dark Host are not merely morally inferior to the worst 
criminals in our prisons; they are wedded to evil as definitely 
as the most glorious angelic beings that poetic imagination can 
deal with are wedded to the principle of Divine love and benevo- 
lence. But that devotion to evil does not put the smallest impedi- 
ment in the way of their progress in super-physical knowledge, 
in the development of spiritual powers, in the expansion of 
consciousness on planes of nature far superior to this on which 
consciousness is generally limited by our physical senses. Cer- 
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tainly the Dark Host includes all degrees and varieties of evil 
development. Most of its adherents are, relatively to the terribly 
sublime leaders, in the same positions as the privates of an army 
relatively to their generals, but the energies of all are directed 
by the mighty chiefs, and, putting the main idea in a single 
sentence, they are the real authors of the present War. 

How has it come to pass that this War has been definitely 
prophesied for many years in the past, in one remarkable case 
some centuries ago? Because the intention of the great Dark 
leaders was known to those who have developed to great heights 
of power and knowledge in harmony with, in the service of, the 
Divine idea. They have conveyed hints of the terrible design to 
psychically endowed recipients, and these have duly recorded their 
visions or intuitions. 

They who thus gave warning of the great evil design may 
be thought of as agents of the Divine purpose represented by 
humanity, in immediate touch with the progress of events on 
earth. The Divine hierarchy reaches upward towards infinity, 
but without attempting to expand that mighty truth more fully 
we may begin to frame a conception of the truth as regards ‘ Our 
Unseen Enemies and Allies’ in the present War. 

We are enabled to realise that the Dark Host, whose origin and 
growth have been above described, is confronted on higher planes 
of activity, as well as on the actual fields of battle, by a corre- 
sponding host representing progress towards exalted perfection 
attained in the service of the Divine purpose. For those of us 
who have profited by modern opportunities of acquiring know- 
ledge concerning the spiritual government of the world, the war 
on the higher planes now going on between the hosts of evil and 
good is the real war, on which the fortunes of that waged in 
Europe are absolutely dependent. If the Dark Host were not 
confronted by the other, the Germans, assisted by their super- 
physical powers, would long ago have swept away the resistance 
of the Allied troops; would have established the hideous domina- 
tion of the Prussian system over France and Great Britain ; and 
would have wrecked the civilisation of the world, destroying 
finally its hopes of spiritual growth. The whole scheme of human 
evolution would have been by this time in ruins. On the other 
hand, if the Dark Host had never been in existence this War 
would never have taken place; the education of the German 
rulers and people that has been preparing them for their 
stupendous aggression for several centuries would never have been 
accomplished. Or, again, if we could imagine that all this had 
been going on as we have seen, but that by some Divine miracle 
the Dark Host had been itself swept off the face of the earth as 
soon as the great struggle began, then the German attack would 


~ 
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have been driven back at once, and the War would have been 
over in our favour many months ago. Not that the powers of 
the great White Host would have been employed to annihilate 
German armies, but that in the absence of super-physical sup- 
port, inspiration, and assistance, the aggression would everywhere 
have been successfully defeated with disastrous consequences to 
the assailants. The War has gone on because (in a certain limited 
sense) the Unseen Enemies and our Unseen Allies are evenly 
matched. The leaders of our spiritual foes have grown, during all 
the ages of their existence (compared to which historic periods 
are insignificant), to heights of development that render them 
equal to the daring task they have undertaken, the attack on the 
Divine scheme of human evolution. The spiritual agency by 
which the Divine purpose is guided towards its fulfilment in 
normal periods would not have been equal, or would not certainly 
have been equal, to the task of finally defeating the Dark Host 
if it were left altogether, and to the end, unaided. 

But (in loose, materialistic language) the spiritual agency that 
governs the world in normal periods knows that it will have 
abnormal Divine support if the struggle threatens to end in the 
victory of Evil over Good. That is why all who have the privi- 
lege of getting touch in any way with lofty planes of conscious- 
ness know that the war above will ultimately end in the defeat 
of the Dark Host, and consequently in the defeat of their physical 
plane representatives, the Germans. But here we have to recog- 
nise some principles affecting human affairs that are quite intel- 
ligible when seriously considered, though often forgotten. A 
familiar maxim, sometimes quoted with cynical intent, tells us 
that God helps those who help themselves. A little expanded 
the idea is clearly acceptable. Humanity as a whole—as 
frequently its single units individually—accomplishes progress by 
overcoming difficulty. If they were lifted over every obstacle 
as soon as they encountered it they would remain as children to 
the end. The present German attack on civilisation, supported 
as it is from higher planes by Evil Power, is the biggest obstacle 
to progress in the right direction that humanity has yet encoun- 
tered in the history of the world. Shall we be able to get 
over it unaided? (‘ We’ of course in that connexion includes 
our Elder Brethren, the Powers of Good.) That remains to be 
seen. At all events we have got to try. We have got to goon 
trying—as though the fate of the world depended on our own ex- 
ertions—as though the protection of our country from devastation, 
our towns from destruction, our women and children from un- 
speakable outrage, ourselves from indiscriminate slaughter, were 
to be achieved by the strength of our own right arms alone. How, 
it may be asked, are we to carry on the struggle in that spirit 
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if we are allowed to know that in the long run—sooner or later— 
a supreme Divine intervention will put an end tothe War? And 
ina loftier sense the same thought may be applied to our glorious 
allies on the planes above. The answer may be put in a few 
perfectly truthful words. The end of the War, the final defeat 
of the monstrous German aggression, is certain; the duration 
of the War, the character of the sacrifices and sufferings we have 
to go through before it comes to an end, depends on ourselves. 
This view—highly susceptible of amplification—does not mean 
that we are left unaided on this plane during the struggle. 
Besides the unseen conflict going on above, where forces unknown 
to physical science are wielded on both sides, such forces are 
brought into play in the midst of the fighting below. Many 
thrilling stories are in circulation relating to manifestations of a 
protective character that have been actually seen in operation by 
some of our own soldiers endowed more or less with clairvoyant 
vision. The drift of modern thought, although much less em- 
bittered in this respect than it used to be, is still incredulous 
concerning alleged intervention by super-physical beings. Never- 
theless such intervention sometimes takes place, and has several 
times turned the tide of war when without it we or our Allies in 
the field would have incurred disasters seriously affecting the 
progress of events. The fact that in some cases stories of the 
kind referred to have been found in avowed fiction is nothing to 
the purpose. Swift many years ago correctly described the satel- 
lites of Mars in the course of his Laputa story, but that did not 
interfere with their ultimate discovery. Other examples might 
be quoted. But the reported cases of angelic help given to our 
troops are of minor importance compared with help which has 
warded off super-physical attack by the Unseen Enemy. And, as 
far as our England is concerned, few of us realise the extent to 
which we have to be grateful to our Unseen Allies for saving us 
from a fate definitely assigned to us by the original programme of 
the Dark Powers. If the War had begun, as was first intended, 
in the year 1913, this country would have been successfully in- 
vaded by the Germans, and the awful experiences of Belgium 
may enable us to realise what that would have meant. The 
White Powers could not avert the outbreak altogether, but they 
succeeded in putting it off for about eighteen months, well spent 
by those in charge of our Navy in bringing its efficiency up to 
the point which has enabled it to guard our shores, and beyond 
that to save us from the paralysis of commerce and the stoppage 
of our food supplies that we all used to think would be the 
inevitable results of war with a great naval Power. 
Starting from the broad principles already enunciated, that 
we must do all we can to help ourselves, important ramifications 
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of that thought have to be considered. It does not merely mean 
that recruits, munitions and money have to be provided to the 
utmost limit of our resources. It also has reference to our 
thoughts and our attitude of mind. The ordinary world has 4 
very imperfect comprehension of the extent to which thought 
is a force. In the simplest aspect of that idea as bearing on the 
War, it is true that people who set aside some little time every 
day—ten minutes would be enough—for directing concentrated 
thought on the War, with the definite eager desire for the victory 
of our countrymen and Allies over their foes, are doing something, 
more than they imagine probably, to promote the result we all 
long for. Weall long for it in a vague way ; concentrated thought 
and desire exercised with good faith and intention, preferably at 
a definite time set aside for the purpose, is much more effective 
than the vague longing that we may feel as we read the news 
in the morning. If everybody in London—an arrangement 
practically impossible—were to devote thought in this way to 
the great purpose in view, the effect would be worth many army 
corps in the field. And there is another way in which thought 
is influential. The general attitude of mind which prevails 
throughout the nation is extremely important as affecting the 
combat of unseen forces raging on the higher planes. Fear repre- 
sents a disastrous attitude of mind. This is a commonplace of 
teaching for all who are making any personal efforts to gain know- 
ledge of or mastery over beings of another order. Every treatise 
on the subject, ancient or modern, emphasises the idea. It has 
a deep significance in reference to the present War. Fearfulness 
is not a British characteristic, and in no extremely evil sense is 
it likely to operate with us as a nation ; but that which we ought 
to aim at is the attitude of mind which is exactly opposite to fear : 
utter confidence in the achievement we mean to bring off. Many 
of our leading men have sounded the right note in this respect, 
but confidence is weakened when we dwell too constantly on the 
shortcomings of the Government in this direction or in that. The 
situation is very intricate. In a country like this, where public 
opinion plays such an important part in influencing events, 
criticism of those who are directly guiding them is highly desir- 
able. If mistakes are made and public opinion pounces on them, 
well and good. If measures desirable are neglected, and public 
opinion clamours for them, well and good. But the right atti- 
tude of mind in either case is that which aims at securing per- 
fection, not that which becomes anxious and despondent because 
perfection is not attained. We are a nation used to grumbling, 
and we shall go on grumbling and sometimes do good that way, 
but let us grumble, so to speak, in a light-hearted way, not with 
gloom and apprehension. That last-mentioned attitude depresses 
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our friends and gives delight and encouragement to our enemies, 
slow and aloft. Our unfortunate enemies ‘alow’ are vaguely 
hoping to use the power of thought against us by cultivating hate 
and pouring it out, as they think, at the ‘one enemy ’ they cannot 
reach with their guns. They little understand the laws that 
govern thought. A thought impulse which fails in its effect 
recoils on its author. Those who are thinking in the interest 
of the whole human race, whose welfare is the object of the Dark 
Powers’ attack, need have no fear of such recoil. If it could be 
conceived as possible, which is not the case, that would only 
mean a good effect if any. But the Germans’ fury of hate directed 
at England is essentially evil in its nature. It would do us harm 
if it reached its destination. But what is it intended to do? To 
create fear amongst us and so play into the hands of the Unseen 
Enemy. But we all know it has created no such feeling. It has 
simply provoked laughter. And that means that it has completely 
recoiled on its authors, this time annoying their unseen tyrants 
rather than themselves because the force belongs to the mental 
plane and could have no visible physical effect either way. 

By what ghastly train of circumstance has it come about that 
the German people have become the miserable instruments of an 
attempt, by the most stupendously evil forces that have ever 
played a part in human affairs, to wreck the Divine purpose? The 
first answer is that human agency of some kind was indispensable 
from the point of view of the Dark Host. For good or evil, inter- 
vention by spiritual powers in human affairs must be carried out 
by means appropriate to the end in view—through human agency 
of some kind, which can be made use of as a channel for the 
transmission on to the physical plane of spiritual forces that could 
not operate upon it without such agency, any more than the force 
generated at an electric power station could reach the lamps to 
be lighted by it without wires to conduct it. In the great attack 
on the world’s welfare a nation was required as the agency—a 
nation in which it might be possible to cultivate with protracted 
care the unholy ambition of dominating all others. Nemo 
repente, etc. The cultivation has been going on for generations. 
Writers who have long since passed away were evilly inspired to 
exalt the idea. One cannot but admit with regret that there must 
have been germs of an unhealthy order in the German character 
to make its development possible, but its growth till the whole 
nation became morally diseased was due to the unseen enemy. 
One can trace that influence, looking back now, all through the 
history of Prussia as a kingdom. It was there, from that centre, 
that the evil propaganda radiated. For a long while other 
German States were antipathetic to Prussia. After 1870 they 
rejoiced in the new dignity of Germany as a whole, and looked 
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on Prussia as the agency through which it had been acquired. 
They accepted the Prussian system. Their education by the 
Powers of Evil was progressing. Bismarck in due time (uncon- 
sciously guided) carried it on gaily. The present Emperor, very 
psychically susceptible, was employed to rush it forward to its 
culmination. Finally the whole nation, with negligible ex- 
ceptions, becomes more or less susceptible in the same way, and 
we find ourselves fighting in self-defence against a mad nation 
inarms. With the cunning of madness they long disguised their 
purpose sufficiently to mislead British statesmen in authority, 
Considering how completely we were unprepared, it is wonderful 
—looking back—that we survived the first surprise. That result 
only becomes intelligible when we realise that the nations defend- 
ing themselves from an attack designed for their utter destruction 
are supported by Unseen Allies equal to the stupendous task, so 
little appreciated in its magnitude by commonplace observation, 
of confronting the Unseen Enemy. 

Even without realising this, common sense shows that the 
present War is one which we must carry on to its logical conclu- 
sion. A proper comprehension of its unseen character empha- 
sises this view in a limitless degree. There are people among us 
foolish enough, or mentally blind enough, to think that the 
present situation is one to which the principle of loving one’s 
enemies applies. That principle is often beautifully applicable 
to the petty quarrels of private life. Ina quarrel between A and 
B it would apply, but if B knows that A is seeking not merely to 
wound him, but to destroy all the other letters of the alphabet, 
B may be sorry to have to do it, but he must kill A, under the 
guidance of his love for the other letters. In this War those who 
fight, and those who can only help to inspire the fighting, are 
doing so to save their fellow-countrymen—and above all their 
fellow-countrywomen—from murder and outrage and fiendish 
cruelty in every form. The experience of Belgium shows us what 
would happen here if Germans conquered in this War. Many of 
them have declared that the treatment of the Belgians would 
seem gentle in the retrospect, compared with that they would 
resort to with us if once they could dominate this hated region. 
With the power behind them, suppressing for the time all the 
impulses of ordinary humanity, it is certain that they would, if 
they could, act up to such threats. Talk, under such conditions, 
of surrounding the whole situation with an atmosphere of love 
and sympathy is like preaching the Gospel to a cobra in the act 
of striking. It is not only incompatible with the views this 
article has embodied : it is a defiance of the physical plane evi- 
dence we have to deal with in the various atrocity reports, every 
detail of which should be kept in mind as long as the War lasts. 
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But the purposes we have to work out need not be alone 
dictated by horror at the notion of allowing a mad nation guided 
by fiends to dominate the world : they are quite as definitely dic- 
tated by love and reverence for the sublime Beings, the agents of 
Divine love and benevolence, who are known—by those of us who 
have some touch with unseen planes of consciousness—to be 
actually fighting on our side. As many writers making no claim 
to specific knowledge concerning the super-physical world have 
recognised from the first, this is a Holy War that we are waging. 
It is that not merely because it is waged in the defence of the 
rights of weaker nations, in vindication of the sanctity of the 
solemn pledge, but because it is fought in alliance with the 
spiritual Powers representing the purpose.of God on earth against 
an attack on the part of those in rebellion against God, who 
represent the idea of hatred as opposed to the idea of love, the 
promotion of human suffering as an object in itself gratifying to 
a hideous emotion few of us can comprehend, which actually 
finds joy in the sight of others’ pain. That against which we 
are in arms is Evil personified. The exhilarating thought which 
should make us brave in sacrifice, resolute in fight, joyous in 
conquest, is that Good personified is by our side in the struggle, 
that we are co-operating with Divine Agency in our resolute 
determination to destroy once for all the infamous military 
machine that the Germans—under diabolical obsession—have 
forged for the destruction of the world. When the ultimate 
victory shall have been achieved, when the spiritual foe shall 
have been vanquished and will thenceforth be unable to play any 
part in human affairs, a time may come when gentler motives 
may prevail. Till then we must carry on the War with the 
vivid consciousness that the utter annihilation of the hostile 
military organisation is essential to the future welfare of man- 
kind. When we have accomplished that, future generations, 
perhaps gaining spiritual enlightenment as time goes on, will 
realise that, in the days of the mighty and prolonged battle, we 
were fighting under the guidance and with the help of those whose 
lofty development, already won, enabled them to know that the 
stern duty they were fulfilling in the combat was the direct 
inspiration of Divine Will. 

‘A. P. Smynerr. 
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THE CONCERT OF EUROPE 


A PLAIN MORAL FOR TO-DAY 


THE title selected for this paper may seem to savour of irony. 
To the ears of a distracted and inharmonious world just embark- 
ing upon the second year of a Titanic contest, the echoes of 
a ‘Concert of Europe’ come very faintly. An ettempt to re- 
awaken the echoes may, therefore, be regarded as inopportune. 
For all reasonable persons are agreed that for the time being 
one supreme and exclusive task is laid upon this nation and 
her Allies—to win through war to victory, and through victory 
to peace. Yet, all-compelling as the present is, in the sphere 
of action, it may not be amiss, in the sphere of thought, both 
to look back and to look forward. 

And, first, to look back : to the history of a uniquely interest- 
ing experiment, which was attempted a hundred years ago. 

On the 26th of September 1815, a great review of the Allied 
troops, English, Russians, Austrians and Prussians, was held 
near Chalons. The Czar Alexander took the opportunity to pro- 
claim to the world and commend to his Allies a project which 
had long lain near his own heart and which had recently taken 
definite shape in the signature of a Treaty (September 14), to 
which he gave the name of The Holy Alliance. 

We may briefly recall the situation. The Allied armies were 
for the second time in occupation of the French capital. The 
dramatic episode of the ‘Hundred Days’ had reached its climax 
at Waterloo; Napoleon was a prisoner in English keeping, and 
the Sovereigns and Governments of Europe were engaged upon 
the difficult and delicate task of arranging the terms of what 
they hoped might be a durable peace for Europe and for France. 
For nearly a quarter of a century, with very brief interludes, 
Europe had been at war. There had been fighting in France, 
in the Netherlands, in Italy, in Germany, in Portugal and Spain, 
in Russia, in Egypt, and on every sea. The European States- 
system was in ruins ; houses, fields and cities were laid waste ; the 
peoples groaned under the burdens military and financial which 
were laid upon them. No statesman whose heart was not utterly 
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cold and hard could look without profound emotion upon their 
sufferings and sacrifices. 

The heart of the Czar Alexander was soft and impressionable. 
A mind disposed to mysticism, a conscience seared with the 
memory of a terrible crime,’ had lately come under the influence 
of strong evangelical teaching. With the idealist aspirations of 
the Polish Prince Czartoryski, his most confidential counsellor, 
the Czar had long been in sympathy; to these were now added 
the persuasive arguments of Mme. de Kriidener. 

And the time seemed propitious for a bold experiment. Then, 
as now, the prevailing mood was an exalted one; then, as now, 
there was a serious appeal for the ‘ mobilisation of spiritual 
forces’; then, as now, it was believed that an opportunity, not 
likely to recur, had opened for putting international relations 
upon @ more satisfactory basis. It was, indeed, only natural that 
men who had just emerged from the horrors of a prolonged war 
should cast about for the means of securing a lasting peace. 

To the Czar and to Frederick William the Third, King of 
Prussia, it was not less natural to base their hopes upon the 
‘sublime truths which the holy religion of our Saviour teaches.’ 
Together with the Emperor of Austria they solemnly declared 


that the present Act [the Act of the Holy Alliance]? has no other object 
than to publish, in the face of the whole world, their fixed resolution 
... to take for their sole guide the precepts of that Holy Religion— 
namely, the precepts of Justice, Christian Charity, and Peace—which, 
far from being applicable only to private concerns, must have an imme- 
diate influence upon the counsels of Princes and guide all their steps. 
...Conformably to the words of the Holy Scriptures . . . the three 
monarchs will remain united by the bonds of a true and indissoluble 
fraternity 


They further undertook to ‘ consider themselves all as members 
of one and the same Christian nation’ ; they exhorted their several 
peoples ‘to strengthen themselves more and more in the prin- 
ciples and exercise of the duties which the Divine Saviour has 
taught to mankind’ ; and they assured all Powers avowing similar 
principles that they would be received ‘ with equal ardour and 
allection into this Holy Alliance.’ 

Alike by contemporaries and by later critics the Holy Alliance 
and its founder have been very hardly judged. Metter- 
nich, until he perceived its latent possibilities, looked upon the 
whole thing with cynical contempt, and described it as ‘a loud- 
sounding nothing.’ Castlereagh, to whose critical intellect 


? The Czar Paul was murdered in 1801, and that Alexander was privy to the 
plot against him is certain. ‘This ineffaceable blot,’ says Czartoryski, ‘ attached 
itself like a canker to his conscience.’ 

* For full text cf. Hertslet’s Map of Zurope by Treaty. 
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enthusiasm was unintelligible, described the Act as a ‘ piece of 
sublime mysticism and nonsense,’ and questioned the sanity 
of its author. Canning was more suspicious of his sincerity, 

The attitude of contemporary statesmen was not unnatural. 
The recent record of the Czar Alexander could not fail to inspire 
mistrust ; his alliance with Prussia; his sudden volte-face and his 
partnership in the Napoleonic conspiracy of Tilsit; his breach 
with France and the espousal of the national cause in Germany; 
his extreme sensibility to external influences : now Czartoryski’s, 
now Napoleon’s, now Stein’s, now Madame de Kriidener’s—all 
this seemed to argue instability of character if not something 
worse. Nor was the language of the ‘ Act’ such as to commend 
itself to diplomatists; it spake in a tongue to which they were 
unaccustomed and which they could not understand. Was such 
language intended merely to cloak ambitions exceptionally crafty 
and far-reaching? The Castlereaghs and Cannings might well 
have been excused for thinking so. And if contemporaries were 
justified in regarding it with suspicion, still more intelligible 
is the condemnation of later commentators. Corruptio optim 
pessima. ‘The historian looks back upon a rapid declension 
from exalted principles; a cynical perversion of sublime truths; 
Metternich’s complete capture of the mind of Alexander; his 
skilful adaptation of the machinery of the alliance to the suppres- 
sion of popular movements; the maintenance of tyranny in 
Naples; the destruction of liberty in Lombardy ; the failure to 
conciliate the Poles; the perfect orgy of reaction into which one 
Bourbon ally plunged the Two Sicilies, and another Bourbon 
ally plunged Spain.* 

Yet, there is no reason to doubt that at the moment when he 
promulgated the Act of the Holy Alliance the Czar Alexander was 
as completely sincere as a man of such mixed motives and un- 
stable will was capable of being. Nor were the ideas embodied 
in the Act either original to Alexander or recently adopted by 
him. 

All students of Dante’s De Monarchia will recall the great 
vision of the philosopher-poet of medieval Italy. Dante, like 
Immanuel Kant, was in quest of a Perpetual Peace. 

Of all things that are ordered to secure blessings to men, peace is the 
best; by quiet the individual man grows perfect in wisdom; and society 
as a whole is best fitted in the tranquillity of peace for its proper work 
which may be called divine. 


And how was this peace to be attained? The surest guarantee 
was to be found in the realisation of the universal Empire. ‘We 


* The alliance was joined by Louis the Eighteenth of France, and by the 
Bourbon Kings of Spain and the Two Sicilies. 
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shall not find at any time except under the divine monarch 
Augustus, when a perfect monarchy existed, that the world was 
everywhere quiet.’ Dante’s ideal was very imperfectly realised 
in the Medieval Empire. Still, down to the sixteenth century 
there had been at least a symbol of unity in the dual monarchy 
of the Holy Roman Empire and the Holy Catholic Church. 

One of the most distinguished of the small coterie of scholars 
who supply philosophy to the ‘Union of Democratic Control ’ 
would seem to deplore the passing of that ‘ unity.’ 

There was a time [he writes] when the whole civilised world of the 
West lay at peace under a single rule; when the idea of separate 
Sovereign States, always at war or in armed peace, would have seemed 
as monstrous and absurd as it now seems inevitable. And that great 
achievement of the Roman Empire left when it sank a sunset glow over 
the turmoil of the Middle Ages. Never would a medieval Churchman 
or statesman have admitted that the independence of States was an ideal. 
It was an obstinate tendency, struggling into existence against all the 
preconceptions and beliefs of the time. ‘One Church, one Empire’ was 
the ideal of Charlemagne, of Otto, of Barbarossa, of Hildebrand, of 
Thomas Aquinas, of Dante. The forces struggling against that ideal were 
the enemy to be defeated. They won. And thought, always parasitic on 
action, endorsed the victory. So that now there is hardly a philosopher 
or historian who does not urge that the sovereignty of independent States 
is the last word of political fact, political wisdom.‘ 


I do not stay to inquire how far this statement is consistent 
with the same writer’s ‘ noble ideal of free and progressive per- 
sonality,’ and with the insistent demand, common to himself and 
to his confréres (and not only to them), for the preservation and 
multiplication of small, independent States. Nor do I raise, at 
this point, the question whether the medieval unities secured a 
peaceful existence to the individual. It is perfectly true that in 
the Middle Ages there is a notable absence of international wars, 
for the very simple reason that there were no nations. But if 
there were few wars on the great scale there was plenty of fight- 
ing on a small scale : between noble and noble; between town 
and town; between district and district; and to the individual 
who is slain or wounded it matters little whether he is a unit in 
an army of five millions or a unit in a feudal company of five 
hundred. This exaltation of the Middle Ages is passing strange, 
therefore, in the mouth of the Pacificist. No one with any sense 
of historical perspective (and Mr. Dickinson, in other connexions, 
has shown plenty of it) can suggest that in the life of the average 
citizen fighting plays the part to-day that it did in the period 
over which the Pax Romana shed ‘a sunset glow.’ 

Nevertheless Mr. Dickinson’s words point to an important 
truth. It was the dissolution of the Medieval Empire and the 


“ G. L. Dickinson, After the War, pp. 20, 21. 
Vou. LXXVIII—No. 464 3 Nn 
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circumscription of the authority of the Medieval Church that 
permitted the emergence of the modern States-system, which 
has formed the basis of the European polity from the sixteenth 
century onwards. But I submit that the consolidation of power. 
ful States—France, Spain, Russia, Italy, Germany—so far from 
multiplying causes of friction and consequently increasing the 
opportunities for conflict, has, by an extension of the rule of 
law, diminished them. France may fight Germany nowadays 
at intervals of half a century, and the conflict when it comes 
is on a colossal scale. But in the Middle Ages there would bea 
dozen wars in the twelvemonth between this feudal chief and 
that within the borders of the modern France alone. Siill, 
nobody contends that the States-system is in itself ideal, or that 
mankind should not strive towards the substitution of something 
better. 

As a fact there has been almost continuous striving, ever since 
the essential weakness of the international system was revealed by 
the wars of the sixteenth century. First of all there was the 
‘Great Design’ for which Henry the Fourth of France stood 
sponsor, and which has always borne its’ godfather’s name. 
Henry, or Sully, or Queen Elizabeth (for the authorship of the 
‘Design’ is attributed to all three) conceived the idea of a 
‘federation of Europe’: of a Common Council to arbitrate in 
international disputes, of mutual toleration for the three recog- 
nised religions : Catholic, Lutheran, and Calvinist. In most of 
the ‘ peace projects’ formulated at intervals, from that of Henry 
the Fourth to that of the justly venerated President-Emeritus of 
Harvard, Dr. C. W. Eliot,*® similar ideas have reappeared. In 
essentials Dr. Eliot’s project does not differ from the ‘ Great 
Design’ of Henry the Fourth. 

Early in the eighteenth century we have the notable work 
of the French Abbé de St. Pierre. It was in the year which 
witnessed the close of a half century of almost continuous war 
(1713), under Louis the Fourteenth, that the Abbé published his 
Projet de traité pour rendre la paix perpétuelle. It has been truly 
said that it was by the Abbé de St. Pierre that the ‘ problem of 
perpetual peace was fairly introduced into political literature.’* 
Like Henry the Fourth, the Abbé proposed to establish a Con- 
federation of Europe, based upon a perpetual and irrevocable 
alliance between the Sovereigns. The organ of the Confederation 
was to be a Congress to which each Sovereign was to send pleni- 
potentiaries, and this Congress was to control a common fund. 
It was to define the cases which would involve offend- 
ing States being put under the ban of Europe, and the Powers 


* The Road towards Peace. Constable and Sons, 1915. 
* M. C. Smith’s Preface to Kant’s Perpetual Peace, p. 30. 
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were to contract to take common action against any State thus 
banned, until it should have submitted to the common will. 
Like similar projects, that of the Abbé de St. Pierre excited the 
contempt of the cynics, and was disregarded by the ‘men of 
affairs.’ But one cannot fail to be struck by the fact, as an able 
commentator points out, that there is scarcely one of the pro- 
visions of this remarkable project which ‘does not emerge at 
least as @ subject of debate among the Powers during the years 
of European reconstruction after 1814.’ ” 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century there came an 
echo to the Abbé’s Project from the other side of the Rhine. In 
1795 there was published Immanuel Kant’s famous essay on 
Perpetual Peace—an essay in which, in the view of a discriminat- 
ing critic,® ‘ we catchy the highest notes ever struck by a German 
publicist.’ Unlike Rousseau, Kant was under no illusion as 
to a golden age of peace from which man has progressively 
degenerated. 


A state of peace among men who live side by side is not the natural 
state (status naturalis) which is rather to be described as a state of 
war: ... Thus the state of peace must be established. For the mere 
cessation of hostilities is no guarantee of continued peaceful relations, 
and unless this guarantee is given by every individual to his neighbour— 
which can only be done in a state of society regulated by law—one man 
is at liberty to challenge another and treat him as an enemy.® 


How, then, is peace to be established? Kant lays down what he 
describes as two ‘ definitive articles of Perpetual Peace.” The 
first is that ‘the civil constitution of each State should be re- 
publican.’ The ‘republic’ was not to be democratic, it might be 
monarchical in form, but the essential point was that it must be 
‘representative.’ 


The form of government [he says], if it is to be in accordance with 
the idea of right, must embody the representative system in which alone 
a republican form of government is possible, and without which it is 
despotic and violent, be the constitution what it may.° 


The second ‘definitive article’ is that ‘the law of nations 
should be founded on a federation of free States.” To Dante’s 
idea of universal empire Kant was opposed. 


It is [he says] the desire of every State or of its ruler, to attain to a 
permanent condition of peace in this very way; that is to say, by subjecting 
the whole world as far as possible to its sway. But nature wills it 
otherwise. 


' For a full analysis of this and other projects of peace, cf. Professor 
Phillips’s admirable work on The Confederation of Europe, to which I desire 
to acknowledge my obligations. 

*Mr. G. P. Gooch. 

*Eng. Trans. p. 119. Eng. Tr., p. 128. 
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Nature brings about union in another way, not from the weaken. 
ing of competitive forces, but through ‘the equilibrium of thege 
forces in their most active rivalry.’ Kant’s argument cannot be 
here examined in detail.** Enough has been said to show that 
there were prophets of peace before Alexander. 

Nor were the ideas embodied in the Act of the Holy Alliance 
the result of a recent inspiration. So far back as 1804 the Czar 
despatched his friend Nikolai Nikolaievich Novosiltsov as a special 
envoy to England in order to cement the Third Coalition. The 
envoy’s instructions ** contain the germ of the Holy Alliance and 
demand close attention. The Czar’s aim was declared to be to 
fix on firm and lasting foundations the future peace of Europe. 


It seems to me [he wrote] that this great aim cannot be looked upon 
as attained until, on the one hand, the nations have been attached to 
their Governments, by making these incapable of acting save in the 
greatest interest of the people subject to them, and on the other the rela- 
tions of States to each other have been fixed on more precise rules and 
such as it is to their mutual interest to respect. ... Nothing would 
prevent at the conclusion of peace a treaty being arranged which would 
become the basis of the reciprocal relations of the European States. It 
is no question of realising the dream of perpetual peace, but one could 
attain at least to some of its results if, at the conclusion of the general 
War, one could establish on clear, precise principles the prescriptions 
of the rights of nations. Why could one not submit to it the positive 
rights of nations, assure the privilege of neutrality, insert the obliga- 
tion of never beginning war until all the resources which the mediation 
of a third party could offer have been exhausted, until the grievances 
have by this means been brought to light, and an effort to remove them 
has been made? On principles such as these one could proceed to a 
general pacification and give birth to a league of which the stipulations 
would form, so to speak, a new code of the law of nations, which, sane- 
tioned by the greater part of the nations of Europe, would, without 
difficulty, become the immutable rule of the Cabinets, while those who 
should try to infringe it would risk bringing upon themselves the forces 
of the new union. 


In reply, Pitt expressed satisfaction that the sentiments of 
Russia coincided so exactly with those of Great Britain, and 
emphasised his wish to ‘form the closest union with the Emperor ' 
to secure the safety of Europe. At the same time he defined 
with precision the objects to be kept in view: (1) To reduce 
France to the limits of 1792; (2) to provide for the ‘ tranquillity 
and happiness’ of the territories thus recovered from France, and 


11 Eng. Tr., p. 156. A critical analysis of the argument will be found 
prefaced to the English translation by M. C. Smith. A reprint of this trans- 
lation has significantly appeared this year (1915) (Allen and Unwin, price 
2s. net). The first French translation was published during the occupation of 
Paris by the Allies in 1814. 

12 Printed in full in Czartoryski’s Memoirs : long extracts and full analysis 
will be found in Phillips, op. cit., pp. 32 sq., from which I quote. 
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to ‘establish a barrier against the future projects of aggrandise- 
ment of that Power,’ and having discussed in detail the territorial 
readjustments necessary to attain these ends, and particularly to 
secure the future peace of Europe, he concluded : 


It appears necessary that there should be concluded, at the period of 
a general pacification, a general treaty, by which the European Powers 
should mutually guarantee each other’s possessions. Such a treaty would 
lay the foundation in Europe of a system of public right, and would 
contribute as much as seems possible to repress future enterprises directed 
against the general tranquillity; and, above all, to render abortive 
every project of aggrandisement similar to those which have produced all 
the disasters of Europe since the calamitous era of the French Revo- 
lution.** 


To the ideas adumbrated in the instructions to Novosiltsov 
the Czar Alexander remained constant during the years that 
followed. They reappear in the preamble to the Treaty of Kalisch 
concluded between Russia and Prussia on the eve of the War of 
Liberation (February 28, 1813). 


In leading his victorious troops beyond his own borders the first idea 
of H.M. the Emperor of All the Russias was to . . . fulfil the destinies 
on which depend the happiness and repose of the peoples exhausted by 
so much unrest and so many sacrifices. The time will come when treaties 
shall be more than truces, when it will again be possible for them to be 
observed with that religious faith, that sacred inviolability on which 
depend the reputation, the strength, and the preservation of Empires. 


Nearly a year later, when the liberation of Germany had been 
splendidly achieved and the Czar with his allies was about to 
cross the Rhine, the principle was reaffirmed, and the Czar 
declared his fixed resolve to place all the nations ‘ under the safe- 
guard of a general alliance.’ Finally, in Paris, when the text 
of the Holy Alliance had been actually drafted the Czar wrote to 
Madame de Kriidener : 


I want the Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia to join me 
in this act of adoration in order that the world may see us, like the 
Magi of the East, recognising the authority of God our Saviour. You 
will unite with me in prayer to God that He will dispose the hearts of my 
allies to sign. 

As M. Malet says: ‘Croire que l’alliance fit fondée pour 
restreindre les droits des peuples, et favoriser l’absolutisme, c’ était 
calomnier les intentions les plus pures des souverains.’ * 

Nevertheless, Castlereagh was not alone in perceiving from 
the outset the dangers which lurked in Alexander’s specious 
and attractive proposals. In the Holy Alliance England had no 

* The full text of this document, described by Alison as ‘the most remark- 
able state-paper in the whole Revolutionary war,’ is printed in his History of 


Europe, vol. vi. Appendix A. p. 667. 
Ap. Lavisse et Rambaud, Histoire Générale, x. p. 67. 
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formal part. The Prince-Regent, not being a sovereign, was 
technically ineligible for membership, but he wrote to his 
‘brothers’ to express his cordial assent to the sublime principles 
enunciated by the Czar. 

What was the official attitude of the British Government? At 
this point it becomes necessary to distinguish clearly between the 
Holy Alliance proper (September 14, 1815) and the Quadruple 
Treaty, concluded on the 20th of November 1815 between Great 
Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia. For the latter, Castle. 
reagh was primarily responsible. As it is frequently confounded 
with the more famous but less important Treaty of September, it 
is important to scrutinise closely its genesis and its provisions. 

In December 1813 Castlereagh went out in person to the 
Allied Headquarters to represent the British Government. His 
instructions, conceived in the spirit of Pitt’s memorandum quoted 
above, very clearly defined the attitude of Great Britain ; they 
conclude with the following paragraph : 


The Treaty of Alliance is not to terminate with the War, but is to 
ccntain defensive engagements, with mutual obligations to support the 
Power attacked by France with a certain extent of stipulated succours. 
The casus foederis is to be an attack by France on the European dominions 
of any one of the contracting parties.}5 


Nothing could be more clear cut or precise. This paragraph 


formed the basic principle of the Treaty of Chaumont (March 1, 
' 1814), and of the Treaty of Vienna (March 25, 1815). It reap- 
pears in the Quadruple Treaty of November 20. Therein the 
signatory Powers solemnly renewed their adherence to the 
Treaties of Chaumont and Vienna, they mutually guaranteed the 
Second Treaty of Paris, and finally, in order to 


‘ facilitate and secure the execution of the present Treaty and to consolidate 
the connections which at the present moment so closely unite the four 
Sovereigns for the happiness of the world,’ they agreed to ‘renew their 
meetings at fixed periods . . . for the purpose of consulting upon their 
common interests and for the consideration of the measures which at each 
of these periods shall be considered the most salutary for the repose and 
prosperity of nations and for the maintenance of the .peace of Europe.’ * 


Such were the principal stipulations of the famous treaty 
which really laid the foundation of that ‘Concert of Europe’ 
which governed the international relations of the European 
States until 1822, and which exercised a considerable though 
diminishing influence upon them for a still longer period. 

With the general principle of a European Concert one must 
needs sympathise profoundly : and not less with the attempt to 


** Phillips, p. 67. 
** For full text cf. Hertslet, Map of Europe by Treaty, i. 372-75. 
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give it an effective form. But how did the Concert actually 
work? The question possesses more than an academic interest. 
For seven years a definite attempt was made to control the inter- 
national relations of the European States by a system of periodical 
Gongresses.*” The first of these met at Aix-la-Chapelle in Sep- 
tember 1818. The Sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
were present in person; Metternich was there, Hardenberg, and 
Nesselrode, and the Duc de Richelieu was admitted to plead for 
the evacuation of France. But it was the English representatives, 
Castlereagh and Wellington, whose influence was fortunately pre- 
dominant. ‘ The weight of England,’ wrote Lord Stewart to Lord 
Liverpool, ‘ has been prodigious at this meeting.’ On the advice 
of Wellington, the Powers agreed to withdraw the army of occupa- 
tion from France ; France was admitted to the ‘ Concert,’ and the 
Quadruple Alliance of 1815 was thus converted into the ‘ Moral 
Pentarchy’ of 1818. But when the Treaty was renewed, it was 
with certain modifications which experience had already suggested 
to the cautious mind of Castlereagh. The three years which had 
elapsed since 1815 had tended to confirm the suspicions of the 
British Government. Metternich was clearly bent upon ex- 
ploiting the Concert of Europe in the interests of repression and 
reaction. Founded to maintain international peace, it was to be 
utilised ‘as a sort of European police for the suppression of 
liberal movements.’ The reactionary movement was already 
making rapid progress in Germany, Italy, and Spain. The Con- 
cert might be useful in consolidating its results, and, by timely 
intervention, in nipping insurrectionary manifestations in the 
bud. As regards France, all the Allies were in complete accord, 
and agreed by a secret Protocol to confer ‘on the most effectual 
means of arresting the fatal effects of 4 new revolutionary con- 
vulsion with which France may be threatened.’** But to any 
further and general extension of the principle of intervention in 
the domestic concerns of independent States the English Govern- 
ment presented an adamantine front. Even in pre-Reform days 
an English Cabinet had a wholesome fear of Parliament; ‘ we 
must recollect,’ as Lord Liverpool wrote to Castlereagh, ‘ and 
ought to make our allies feel that the general and European 
discussion of these questions will be in the British Parliament.’ 
It was no easy task to make this clearly understood at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and there is a touch of humour in Castlereagh’s retort 
that the Czar Alexander, ‘ having only passed one day in a Polish 
Parliament, has no very clear notion of what can be hazarded 


1’For details of this experiment reference may be made to the Cambridge 
Modern History, vol. x. c. i.; to Lavisse et Rambaud, op. cit., x. c. ii.; or to 
the present writer’s Zngland since Waterloo, Bk. i. c. iii. 
“Wellington, Supp. Despatches, xii. 835-7. 
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in a British House of Commons.’ The general result of the Con- 
gress of Aix-la-Chapelle was a renewal of the Alliance of 1815 in 
more general terms. The ‘government by Congresses’ was not 
to be systematised ; if circumstances should arise which rendered 
a meeting desirable, it was, of course, to be held, but the doctrine 
that the Great Powers were to exercise a perpetual and con- 
tinuous surveillance over the domestic affairs of their smaller 
neighbours or of each other was, thanks mainly to Castlereagh, 
definitely and firmly repudiated. It was at one time the fashion 
to allege against Castlereagh a disposition to ‘ tie England to the 
tail of the Holy Alliance’ ; and the fashion is not wholly obsolete, 
No accusation could be more demonstrably unfair. That Castle- 
reagh adhered to the ‘Concert’ is true; to have broken it up 
would, in view of the circumstances of the time, have been ‘a 
crime against the civilisation of Europe.’ But that danger lurked 
in the experiment no one knew better than Castlereagh, and no 
one was at so much pains to avert that danger and to restrain 
the operations of the Alliance within well-defined and salutary 
limits. So soon as it transgressed them Great Britain broke 
away. 

Meanwhile the reactionary policy pursued by the restored 
Bourbons in Spain and Naples respectively had produced the 
inevitable result: the red flag was unfurled at Cadiz in 1820, 
and from Spain the flames of insurrection spread to Portugal and 
Southern Italy. Metternich was determined to extinguish them 
in Naples, and he had a warrant conferred by treaties for his 
intervention. Alexander, on Metternich’s principles but without 
Metternich’s warrant, was determined to go to the support of 
absolutism in the Peninsula. But both were anxious to obtain 
for their several enterprises the sanction of the ‘ Concert.’ 

Castlereagh was determined that no such sanction should be 
given. Nevertheless, despite his opposition, a Congress was sum- 
moned to Troppau to consider the whole situation (October 1820). 

At Troppau the Czar met Metternich and made his complete 
renunciation. ‘To-day,’ he said, ‘I deplore all that I have said 
and done between the years 1814 and 1818.’ The surrender to 
Metternich was unconditional. Once more the Muscovite leo- 
pard changed his skin. The lessons in liberalism imbibed from 
La Harpe, from Stein, from Czartoryski, from Capo d’Istria, 
were in an instant forgotten; the Czar was now the determined 
opponent of all progressive movements, the sworn ally, the abject 
slave of Metternich. Such was the temperament of this well- 
meaning but shallow and impressionable Sovereign. 

In strong contrast to the volatile temper of the Czar was the 
calm and consistent attitude of Castlereagh. Lord Stewart, the 
British Ambassador at Vienna, was sent to Troppau with a 
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‘watching brief,’ though in the proceedings of the Congress 
England declined to take any formal part. To any concerted inter- 
yention in Italy or Spain Castlereagh was now, as always, in- 
flexibly opposed, and the refusal of England to assent to it virtually 
broke up the ‘ Moral Pentarchy ’ established at Aix-la-~Chapelle. 
But the original Holy Allies went on their way unheeding, and on 
the 19th of November 1820 the three Eastern Powers promul- 
gated the Protocol of Troppau. 

This document contained a startling revelation of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Holy Alliance, according to the revised 
version. 


States [it declared] which have undergone a change of government 
due to revolution, the result of which threatens other States, ipso facto 
cease to be members of the European Alliance, and remain excluded from 
it until their situation gives guarantee for legal order and stability. . . . 
If, owing to such alterations, immediate danger threatens other States, 
the Powers bind themselves by peaceful means, or, if need be, by arms, 
to bring back the guilty State into the bosom of the Great Alliance. 


The precise terms of this declaration are, in view of proposals 
which are again commanding a considerable measure of popular 
approval, worthy of close attention. It contains a naked avowal 
of the principle of intervention, sustained, of course, by the loftiest 
principles. There is to be a tribunal, else how can a State be 
adjudged ‘ guilty’? And the tribunal is to possess a sanction. Its 
decrees are to be enforced by a European police. . The Allies were 
straightforward and logical. They did not shrink from the con- 
sequences of their principles. They were under no illusion as to 
the sufficiency of ‘ moral’ sanctions, or the efficacy of an ‘ inter- 
national public opinion.’ They saw whither they were going. 

So did Castlereagh. The Allied Sovereigns, conscious of the 
susceptibilities which the Declaration of Troppau would be likely 
to arouse, more particularly in England, issued (December 8, 
1820) an explanatory circular. They asserted that ‘the Powers 
have exercised an undeniable right in concerting together upon 
means of safety against those States in which the overthrow of 
a Government caused by revolution could only be considered as 
a dangerous example, which could only result in a hostile attitude 
against constitutional and legitimate Governments,’ and they 
expressed a confident hope that ‘ the good will of all right-minded 
men will no doubt follow the allied Courts in the noble arena in 
which they are about to enter.’** The Government of Great 
Britain was not allured by the prospect of the ‘noble arena,’ and 
very emphatically declined to make itself a party to measures 


The text of this important memorandum and the reply of the British 
Government will be found in Hertslet, op. cit. pp. 659 sq. 
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which would be ‘in direct repugnance to the fundamental laws 
of this country.’ Castlereagh admitted the individual right of 
Austria to interfere in Naples, but he denounced the principles 
enunciated at Troppau on the ground that they 


would inevitably sanction ...a much more extensive interference in 
the internal transactions of States than can be reconcilable either with 
the general interest or with the efficient authority and dignity of inde 
pendent Sovereigns. 


But Metternich went on his way. The Conference adjourned 
from Troppau to Laibach, a small town in Austrian Carniola; to 
Laibach Ferdinand of Naples was summoned to give an account, 
at the judgment seat of the Holy Allies, of his dealings with his 
turbulent subjects. Sentence was duly delivered, and Austria, 
as the executive of the European police, was entrusted with the 
congenial task of restoring order in Southern Italy. Fifty 
thousand white-coats were marched into Naples; stern vengeance 
was executed upon all who had taken part in the constitutional 
movement; the principles of legitimacy were triumphantly 
asserted, and there was re-established in Naples a régime sub- 
sequently described by Mr. Gladstone as ‘an outrage upon reli- 
gion, upon civilisation, upon humanity, and upon decency.’ 
Chastened and purified ‘the guilty State was brought back into 
the bosom of the Great Alliance.’ 

Such were the proceedings which evoked the famous protest 
from Lord Castlereagh formally repudiating the principles of the 
Holy Alliance and defining with precision the attitude of his own 
country. 


England [he wrote] stands pledged to uphold the territorial arrange- 
ments established at the Congress of Vienna. . . . But with the internal 
affairs of each separate State we have nothing to do. We could neither 
share in nor approve, though we might not feel called upon to resist, the 
intervention of one ally to put down internal disturbances in the dominions 
of another. We have never committed ourselves to any such principle 
as that, and we must as a general rule protest against it. 


‘We might not feel called upon to resist.’ So Castlereagh; 
but not so Canning, who in 1822 succeeded to the place vacated 
by Castlereagh’s unhappy death. Where Castlereagh protested, 
Canning, with less logical consistency but with more practical 
effect, vigorously acted. It is ridiculous to seek, as so many 
critics have sought, to discover a revolution in English foreign 
policy in 1822. There was no revolution ; there was in principle 
not even a deviation. Canning adopted without modification not 
merely the principles of Castlereagh : he actually adopted as his 
own the written instructions which his predecessor had prepared 
for his own guidance at the Congress of Verona. Still in the 
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method of application there was a vast difference between the two 
men : Castlereagh protested against the Holy Alliance; Canning 
broke it. 


At the Congress of Verona—the last of the series—Great 
Britain was represented by the Duke of Wellington. Through 
his mouth Canning bluntly told the Powers that while ‘there 
was no sympathy and would be none between England and revolu- 
tionists and Jacobins’ England would insist upon ‘ the right of 
nations to set up over themselves whatever form of Government 
they thought best, and to be left free to manage their own 
aflairs so long as they left other nations to manage theirs.’ 
Further : the Duke was instructed, in the event of a resolution 
in favour of joint action in Spain, ‘come what might, to refuse 
the King’s consent to become a party to it, even if the dissolu- 
tion of the Alliance should be the result of the refusal.’ 

It was. From that moment the Concert was at an end. 
The Duke stopped the project of joint intervention in Spain. He 
failed, however, to avert the individual intervention of France. 
But Canning was ready with his counterstroke. 

I sought [he said] materials of compensation in another hemisphere. 
...I resolved that if France had Spain it should not be Spain with 
the Indies. I called the New World into existence to redress the balance 
of the Old. 


The language may be a trifle magniloquent ; but the fact which it 
emphasised was of undeniable significance. On the Ist of 
January 1825 the Powers were informed that Great Britain had 
recognised the independence of ‘ those countries of America which 
appear to have established their separation from Spain.’ 

The League of Autocrats was not to be permitted to extend 
its influence over the New World. The interests of England 
forbade it. And for Canning that was enough. To him the con- 
sideration of English interests had always been paramount. 
Even in his Anti-Jacobin days he had shown profound contempt 
for those invertebrate cosmopolitans who, under the guise of 
universal philanthropy, love to vilify their own countrymen. 
But it is not given to everyone with equal felicity and vigour to 


Lash the vile impostures from the land, 
as in the following lines from the New Morality : 


First, stern Philanthropy—not she who dries 
The orphan’s tears, and wipes the widow’s eyes; 


But French philanthropy, whose boundless mind 
Glows with the general love of all mankind— 

Philanthropy, beneath whose baneful sway 
Each patriot passion sinks, and dies away. 
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Taught in her school to imbibe her mawkish strain, 
Condorcet filtered through the dregs of Paine; 
Each pert adept disowns a Briton’s part, 

And plucks the name of England from his heart. 


What! Shall a name, a word, a sound control 

The aspiring thought, and cramp the expansive soul ? 
Shall one half-peopled island’s rocky round 

A love that glows for all creation bound ? 


No—through the extended globe his feelings run, 
As broad and general as the unbounded sun! 
No narrow bigot he—his reasoned view 

Thy interests, England, ranks with thine, Peru! 


A sturdy patriot of the world alone, 
The friend of every country but his own. 


Canning’s youthful sentiments do not differ widely from that 
expressed in his famous speech at Plymouth in 1828 : 


I hope I have as friendly a disposition towards the other nations of 
the earth as anyone who vaunts his philanthropy most highly, but I 
am contented to confess that in the conduct of political affairs the grand 
object of my contemplation is the interest of England. Not, gentlemen, 
that the interest of England is an interest which stands isolated and 
alone. The situation which she holds forbids an exclusive selfishness. 
Her prosperity must contribute to the prosperity of surrounding nations, 
and her stability to the safety of the world. 


But to do this it was essential that England should ‘ move steadily 
on in her own orbit.’ 

With such independence the whole system of alliances in- 
augurated at Chaumont was inconsistent. Canning was deter- 
mined to rid himself of the entanglement. In her own orbit 
England, consequently, moved, in relation to all the difficult 
questions which arose in Greece, in Portugal, in Old and New 
Spain. 

The Czar Alexander, Metternich, and Frederick William 
continued to act in concert for some years longer, though the 
accord was severely strained by the development of events in 
Eastern Europe. In 1825, however, Alexander died, and was 
succeeded by his brother Nicholas, a man of very different temper. 
To Nicholas Realpolitik meant more than mysticism. Alexander’s 
experiment collapsed : the Holy Alliance to all intents and pur- 
poses was at an end. 


The history of that experiment possesses, I submit, a plain 
moral for the statesmen and peoples of our own day. 

It is the hope of all good men that before long a Congress of 
the nations may be called together at the close of a war even more 
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devastating than that which ended in 1815. It will be the task of 
that Congress to refashion a world now in the crucible. The Con- 
gress will have to deal with territorial readjustments ; it will have 
to attempt to satisfy national aspirations ; to reconcile conflicting 
claims ; but, above all, it is quite certain that the collective con- 
science of mankind will compel it to renew in some form or 
another the attempt to provide securities against the recurrence 
of a disaster so overwhelming as that in which the world is now 
involved. If the Armageddon is indeed a war against war, then 
the resulting peace must be built upon foundations which will 
endure. 

Many ardent spirits and many acute minds are already at 
work upon the solution of this problem : all with zeal and some 
with discretion. It is impossible in the concluding pages of this 
article to do more than glance rapidly at some of the points which 
reappear in innumerable publications. 

On some points there can be no difference of opinion. Every- 
one, for example, is agreed that it must be a paramount principle 
of any future settlement that the wishes of the inhabitants of any 
territory which it is proposed to allocate or transfer must be 
ascertained and that their interests must be the primary concern 
of the negotiators. The settlement of 1815 went to pieces on 
this rock, and it is on all hands admitted that the blunder must 
not be repeated. But the moment we descend from generalities 
to particulars, and attempt to translate principles into policy, 
difficulties present themselves. How are the wishes of the 
inhabitants to be ascertained? It is generally recognised that a 
plebiscite—in Alsace-Lorraine for example—would not be a 
satisfactory method. Mr. Dickinson holds that ‘the best chance 
of a good solution’ would be an impartial international Com- 
mission.” But how we are to obtain such a Commission, and 
how to enforce its decrees, he does not explain. 

Many writers lay great stress on the value of publicity. 

A mischievous idea [as Lord Cromer says] appears to have obtained 
currency that in any political movement diplomatists are generally to 


be found ranged on the side opposed to the assertion of popular rights. 
... In respect to French and British diplomacy [this idea] is wholly 


false.?1 


The Union of Democratic Control would seem to have accepted 
Sir Henry Wotton’s definition of an ambassador—‘ an honest man 
sent abroad to lie for the good of his country.’ Consequently they 
would have all international negotiations transacted in full view of 
representative assemblies. But would the adoption of this method 
make for international accord? So far from having ‘made’ or 
‘precipitated ’ the present War there is every reason to believe 
3° Op. cit., p. 27. 1 The Times, June 28, 1915. 
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that ‘secret diplomacy’ postponed the outbreak for several 
years,” and, according to the pacificist creed, every postponement 
of war is clear gain. There is another point of some importanee, 
Can publicity be regarded as essentially a democratic device? Ig 
the method applied to the internal management of democratic 
organisations? Has ‘secret diplomacy’ no place, for example, 
in the domestic history of the Labour Party? Has publicity been 
found conducive to the settlement of industrial disputes? But the 
implied argument need not be pursued. When the archives of 
the Chancelleries are opened to the historian a century hence, it 
will, I venture to predict, be found that the secret diplomatists, 
so far from stimulating the nations to strife, have again and again 
enabled them to turn very awkward corners, and have, through- 
out a long period, rendered an incalculable service to the cause of 
international peace. 

Many other suggestions have been put forward. Not many 
of them will be found, upon closer scrutiny, to differ essentially 
from those with which the world has for generations been familiar. 
The Grand Dessein of Henry the Fourth and Sully; the Projet 
of the Abbé de St. Pierre; Immanuel Kant’s Perpetual Peace 
will be found to have anticipated nearly all the specific sugges- 
tions which with an air of naive novelty do duty in the pacificist 
literature evoked by the circumstances of to-day. 

The idea that the independent, isolated Sovereign State can- 
not be the final goal of political development ; that States should 
form a league of peace, and should undertake to submit their 
differences to the adjudication of a Court armed with powers 
sufficient to enforce its judgments; the formation of an ‘ inter- 
national police force ’ to coerce recalcitrant Powers ; a permanent 
council of arbitration, or of conciliation ; the ultimate possibility 
of a federation of free States—these are ideas and devices which 
at any time during the last two hundred years have secured a 
certain measure of adhesion among thinking men. 

No one could be so callous to the claims of our common 
humanity as to refuse consideration to any device which can hold 
out the hope of making wars to cease. And yet little progress 
has been made. 

This article has described the trial and failure of one notable 
experiment. Only the shallowest critics are now disposed to 
attribute that failure to the hypocrisy or insincerity of the 
initiators of the experiment. The Union of Democratic Control 
and other like-minded people would probably ascribe its failure 
to the fact that the Holy Alliance was the invention of the 
autocrats and not the outcome of democratic fraternity. 


22 Of, Professor Gilbert Murray’s vindication of The Foreign Policy of Sir 
Edward Grey (Clarendon Press, 1915). 
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The real reason why the Holy Alliance failed to realise its 
exalted ideals was that it could not secure peace without eliminat- 
ing the causes that made for war. Among these the most potent 
at that time was, or to the Holy Allies seemed to be, the spirit 
of revolutionary unrest. To eradicate this element the Holy 
Allies were drawn on to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
independent States. 

Is there any probability that a Holy Alliance of democratic 
Republics would be able to avoid the rock upon which the league 
of autocrats struck? Suppose, for example, that an Ottoman 
Sultan were again in a position to massacre his Armenian subjects. 
Would the principles of a democratic Holy Alliance be proof 
against intervention? It is at least open to doubt. 

The truth is that no mechanical device, however perfect the 
machinery, will ever secure the ends which all good men so 
ardently desire, without a moral revolution far more fundamental 
and infinitely more difficult to achieve. It is said that when the 
Peace Project of the Abbé de St. Pierre was submitted to Cardinal - 
Fleury the Cardinal laconically observed : ‘ Admirable; save for 
one omission; I find no provision for sending missionaries to 
convert the heart of princes.’ 

No project however ingenious has any chance of success which 
does not provide for missionaries who will secure a change of 
heart among the sovereign peoples with whom the issue now 
rests. 

If and when that change of heart can be effected, but then 
only, the Holy Alliance of the peoples may succeed, where the 
Holy Alliance of the autocrats failed. 


J. A. R. Marriorr, 
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MILITARY ASPECTS OF A FRONTIER 


ASSUMING that the primary object in defining a frontier is to set 
up a defensive partition between contiguous States which shall 
prevent trespass or illegal expansion into either territory, a defi- 
nite boundary to that frontier will be fixed either for the purpose 
of settling immediate disputes, or, in the case of freshly annexed 
territory, to prevent future complications of an aggressive nature, 
Consequently two important strategic factors have to be con- 
_ sidered which will tend to ensure this result. These are the 
construction of strategic railways and of defensive fortresses. 
Strategic railways may, of course, point to offensive as well as 
defensive strategy, but in either case the adjustment of political 
boundaries is almost immediately followed by their development, 
and the extent of that development depends on the defensive 
assistance derived from natural features of ground, or, possibly, 
from artificial features already in existence. Where an imprac- 
ticable mountain wall separates two countries, with difficult 
passes at intervals (such a wall as is afforded by the Andean 
Cordillera or the Swiss Alps), the inevitable delay attendant on 
any aggressive movement across them discounts to a large extent 
the necessity for a highly developed system of military railways. 
Where, on the other hand, the dividing line is unsupported by 
strong geographical features, strategic railways to assist rapid 
movement, and the construction of fortresses to cover large 
military forces of strength sufficient to render it impossible to 
pass them by or to ignore them, have always been considered 
imperative. No better illustration of the importance of these 
military features can be found than that which may be derived 
from the present campaign against Germany. When political 
guarantees are set aside as so much waste paper, the only safe- 
guard for a frontier is its capacity for defence. It was the 
strength of the line of French forts from Belfort to Verdun, 
facing the Vosges mountains and the Meuse, which undoubtedly 
determined the initial strategy of the German campaign and 
directed the first advance through Belgium as offering the line of 
least resistance towards Paris. It was the gallant defence of Liége 
that destroyed the effect of that great initiative and gave priceless 
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opportunity for mobilisation to the Allies. It is the Rhineland 
fortresses, and not the Rhine itself, which now protect the 
western frontiers of Germany from France. The lessons of the 
War, so far as we may gather them at present, are fairly con- 
vincing as to the value of frontier fortresses, whether they stand 
as sureties for the security of a land or a sea frontier. 

There is nothing more remarkable amongst the many surprises 
of the War than the reversion to ancient methods and instruments 
in the prosecution of it. The combination of new weapons with 
old alone renders this War unique amongst all wars; it creates 
a distinct epoch in warfare. Never was there a war waged 
which will leave such a heritage of military and naval lessons 
behind it. Flying machines and submarines take their part 
with hand grenades and ‘ stink pots’ ; the bayonet has come into 
its own again, and wire fencing supplements a system of burrow- 
ing in the ground which is as old as war itself. Nor has the intro- 
duction of a new and marvellous artillery power really done much 
to shake our faith in the value of defensive fortresses along a 
frontier line. It is true that Liege, Namur, Maubeuge and 
Antwerp succumbed with unexpected rapidity to the bombard- 
ment effected by new and powerful forms of siege artillery ; but 
when the results of the War come to be reckoned up, and due 
weight is given to each successive phase of it, I shall be surprised 
if the verdict is not still in favour of the frontier fortress, if only 
on the ground that the whole course and subsequent conduct of 
the German campaign was fatally affected by the resistance 
(short as it was) set up by those fortresses. 

With a land frontier the position of the fortress is decided by 
the nature of the dividing boundary and the topography of its 
environment. Between Belgium and Germany the frontier 
north of Luxemburg, stretching to Aix-la-Chapelle, is not so con- 
stituted by Nature as to afford opportunity for the development 
of astrong defence. It offered no bar to German progress, and it 
was not till the River Meuse had to be faced with its line of pro- 
tecting fortresses that any effective resistance was encountered. 
The combination of fortress and river front as a powerful double 
barrier to aggression is usual in flat countries like the Nether- 
lands, and it furnishes an argument in favour of the adoption of 
a river boundary rather than a boundary with no special aptitude 
for defence. I need not enter into technical details as to the 
character of the Belgian frontier fortresses further than to point 
out that the general design is that of one central fortress with 
smaller protecting forts encircling it at a distance such as should 
preclude the bombardment of the main position. The forts are 
built on the pattern of the German school, triangular in shape, 
with ditches flanked by quick-firing guns in counterscarp 
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galleries, and an open infantry parapet following approximately 
the line of the ditch. There were, as is well known, two schools 
of engineering design as regards armament. This was the result 
of experiments carried out with high-explosive shells in Franeg 
in 1886. One school advocated the construction of bomb-proof 
cover for guns within the fort; the other favoured the removal 
of the guns, generally, from the fort to concealed positions in the 
intervals between them. The latter school maintained that un. 
protected guns in concealed positions were safer than pr. 
tected guns in exposed positions, and that it was not the businegs 
of the fort to take part in the preliminary artillery duel of an 
attack, but to furnish secure positions for connecting defensiye 
entrenchments and to rake the intervals with flanking fire. The 
older, or bomb-proof, school pinned their faith too surely to the 
defensive strength of the cupola, and must admit sadly that 
recent events have not justified their contention. I have heard 
an eye-witness’s account of the effect of a shell thrown from 4 
howitzer of Austrian make, but in German hands, which fell 
squarely on to the cupola roof of a bomb-proof emplacement. 
He likened it to the effect of a nail driven in with a 
hammer. The cupola was driven down and flattened out 
with an absolute effacement of all that was below it. It is, 
however, an old truism that forts and fortresses are made to be 
taken, and the only question concerning them of real import is 
how long they can resist and what enemy force they can hold up 
for purposes of investinent meanwhile. The natural disposition 
of topographical features influences this result so largely as 
to become the predominant consideration. It may safely be 
affirmed that the command given by elevation for instance is 
almost more important than any detail of construction. 

Never probably in all history has any barrier of mountain 
formation witnessed such scenes of heroic contest as the Car- 
pathian ranges between Galicia and Hungary. Not even the 
thrilling story of the Russian conquest of the Schipka Pass, leading 
over the Balkans to the affluents of the Maritza River and the road 
to Constantinople, can rival the series of determined attacks or of 
obstinate defence along the ridges of the Carpathians. At one 
time amidst the wild whirl of the winter storm and through 
depths of snow; at another with sunny slopes crowned with 
flowers and bright with autumn tints; or again under the full 
heat of a blazing summer sun, we have witnessed one long suc- 
cession of desperate battles for the mastery of the Carpathian 
passes during the first nine or ten crowded months of war. Never 
was the value of a mountain frontier more significantly mani- 
fested. It is the natural physical barrier of Austria-Hungary 
against Russian Poland; but since Galicia became a Crown land 
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of the Austrian monarchy and was separated from Poland (in spite 
of the fact that one half its inhabitants are Poles) by an irregular, 
unscientific and indefensible boundary which does not appear to 
meet even ethnical requirements, it has been found necessary to 
plant certain fortresses on its plains as a protection against in- 
yasion. Przemysl and Krakao are (or were) the two most im- 
portant fortified positions in Galicia. Krakao, the ancient capital 
of Poland, guards the road to Silesia as well as certain Carpathian 
passes to the plains of Hungary. Neither had any decisive 
influence on the Russian advance to the Carpathians. Przemysl, 
indeed, held up a Russian army of investment, but has in no 
other way contributed to the defence of Austria-Hungary. The 
natural barrier of the Carpathians rather than the artificial 
bulwark of forts has so far protected Hungary from being overrun 
by Cossacks. And yet the Carpathians are not a lofty system. 
There is not a pass across them which exceeds 4000 feet in altitude, 
and although the slopes are steep and occasionally precipitous on 
the side of Galicia, there is not a really difficult route amongst 
the many which traverse their ranges. Can it be doubted that, 
had the engineering skill which designed such a remarkable 
fortress as Przemysl been expended on strengthening positions 
on the Carpathians, it would have been far more effective? It is 
not Przemysl but the passes of Dukla and Uzhok which are 
Vienna’s safeguard. 

The lessons to be derived from the War, so far as they affect 
the relation between defensive works and national frontiers, are 
likely to reach much farther than questions of the combination 
of permanent works. As far back in modern history as the meet- 
ing between Briton and Boer at Laing’s Nek the first begin- 
nings of a new phase in warfare were clearly indicated. A thin 
line of undisciplined Boers, incapable of ranking with the most 
inferior class of disciplined soldiers, but immensely capable of 
shooting straight, and animated by a fierce spirit of race an- 
tagonism, there held up a well-equipped force of British troops 
by the simple effect of a line of fire maintained from concealed 
(and mostly natural) positions. It was the first reversal of all 
our previous convictions of the relative strength of Briton and 
Boer. The lesson begun then was well hammered into us in the 
subsequent South African campaign. Russia learnt it in her 
contest with Japan, and the lesson was a bitter one. Germany 
failed to appreciate the lesson taught to others, believing that 
no military experience in foreign fields could teach a German 
anything useful about the conduct of war; and the first great 
necessity for shooting straight (so persistently maintained by 
that great practical soldier, Lord Roberts) was lost upon her. 
Now at length we know that the great advantage held by generals 
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through all time of attaining the initiative in attack has passed 
to the defence. Over and over again in Flanders and in Poland 
has a weak line of defence sufficiently well ‘dug in,’ and 
sufficiently (or not always sufficiently) supported by automatic 
machine guns from sheltered positions, been able to withstand 
the massed phalanx formation of attack, and to deplete the 
enemy forces to an extent altogether out of proportion to the 
losses sustained by the defence. Military strategy has resolved 
itself into the effort to establish such a line in positions which 
admit of no out-flanking movement. For many hundreds of 
miles these lines of trenches extend across the face of the wide- 
spread theatre of war, unconnected with permanent forts and 
independent for the most part of strategic positions as recognised 
by the older generation of engineers. It is a case of earth. 
works, of narrow, deep trenches not to be turned by enfilade, 
and not to be forced by a direct attack until weakened and 
broken by concentrated artillery fire of an intensity never before 
experienced in war, or by the use of poisonous gas, or by bombs, 
or by mining devices, or any other devilment that the ingenuity 
of man can compass. Thus do certain antiquated methods of 
conducting war come back again from the past and take their 
place as novelties in the present. In front of the trenches is a 
comparatively new device, consisting of a regular system of wire 
entanglement, and it is by far the most effective (because the 
least visible and the most difficult to remove) of any device 
which has yet been applied to defensive purposes. The net 
result, combined with rapid and effective shooting, is an enormous 
access of power to defence. We must expect that a new school 
of defensive engineering will arise after the War, which will 
regulate the military requirements of a frontier on new lines— 
lines of earthworks in fact—protected by concealed batteries 
and secured by a complete system of railway communication. 
Deep and narrow trenches, flanked by multitudes of automatic 
quick-firing guns, thousands of miles of wire twisted and tangled 
into a network of obstruction, with a powerful artillery con- 
cealed far in the rear, and a fully equipped squadron of aero- 
planes, will supplement, but not altogether replace, the old lines 
of fortresses at intervals, and render a rapid military rush across 
a boundary an impossibility. 

Naturally the question presents itself whether, on the com- 
paratively short line of Belgian frontier (geographically weak) 
between Holland and Luxembourg, such a defensive system, had 
it existed, would not have been more effective against the first 
German onset than the Meuse line of fortresses. Holland and 
Luxembourg would have been drawn into the fray, and it seems 
probable that the English and French Allies would have gained 
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valuable time for mobilisation, and might even have taken the 
field soon enough to save Belgium from the horrors of invasion. 

The military protection of a strong frontier, such as that 
afforded by @ barrier of mountains, would not admit of con- 
tinuous lines, and it would be necessary to compass the purpose 
in view by the application of defensive works at important 
points, such as passes and commanding positions. Here it would 
seem that such defensive works should be of the nature of earth- 
works rather than permanent forts, which supply a definite target 
for artillery fire. The defence of the Carpathians and of the hills 
at the southern extremity of the Gallipoli Peninsula are instructive 
examples of defensive hill warfare under modern conditions. 

Where a sea frontier is concerned it seems unlikely that we 
shall have to modify our views much in future as to the value 
of permanent works for its protection. Not yet can we say 
that the heaviest armament carried by battleships is a fair match 
for well-equipped coast defence. It never has been so, and the 
reason is simple—the battleship has so much more to lose by 
being hit than the fortress. It is impossible to sink the latter, 
whilst a single lucky shot may dispose of a warship. This is 
the great advantage of a sea frontier. Given a fleet powerful 
enough to deal with the enemy fleet on the open sea, together 
with the advantage of heavy weight of metal in the scheme of 
coast defence, no landing of an enemy should be possible where 
the guns of the forts command; but inasmuch as an enemy 
will scarcely select a well-fortified position for such an attempt, 
the security of the sea-board must further be assured by lateral 
lines of communication, either by rail or motor traffic, render- 
ing it possible to concentrate heavy artillery rapidly at any 
threatened point on the coast. There is nothing new in this, 
but we are daily re-learning old lessons in new fields, and there~ 
fore repetition needs no apology. 

Although military methods for piercing a frontier have de- 
veloped with most amazing rapidity in certain directions, and 
one may find in future an entirely new school of engineering 
thought arising with highly specialised schemes for works of de- 
fence, there is one factor in frontier military dispositions which 
has practically altered in its motive and effect not at all, and 
that factor concerns frontier railways. We have already had the 
opportunity of witnessing the extraordinary strength given to 
a national army acting on interior lines by facilities for convey- 
ing large bodiesof men from one scene of conflict to another 
hundreds of miles apart. Over and over again have strong 
German forces been moved from the Polish front to the fighting 
line in Flanders and in France (or vice versa) in the course of 
this war, and the chief strategical features of the German 
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campaign have been based almost entirely on the advantages of 
railway communication, largely assisted no doubt by new de. 
velopments in the matter of motor traffic. But it is the facility 
for direct approach to the frontier of Poland especially which 
has led to the extraordinary vicissitudes and changes which 
have occurred in that great field of action, which will afford 
lessons to the military world in railway strategy for years to 
come. Mainly it has been the object of the Germans to con- 
centrate, by means of the many lines of direct approach which 
are in their hands, overwhelming forces with a powerful back. 
ing of artillery on unexpected points of the long Russian ling 
of frontier defence in Poland and of offence in Galicia. More 
immediately on the frontier, lateral lines of communication 
within German territory have afforded the means of shifting 
large bodies of troops from point to point with a rapidity un- 
exampled in history, and thus of preserving the initiative in 
unexpected attack. On the other side the border (in Poland 
especially) no such facilities existed, or at any rate they existed in 
nothing like the effective strength that distinguishes the German 
lines, and it has consequently been the strategy of the Russian 
generalship to withdraw with the best grace possible from the 
overwhelming force of concentrated German attack, and to effect 
a strategic retreat to a line so far within their own frontier as to 
draw the German forces beyond the reach of any effective rail- 
way system. With the power of the initiative in massing troops 
on weak links on the Russian chain by means of lateral railway 
communication thus lost, the sting of the German attack appeared 
to have been drawn. Russia’s first objective promised to swamp 
Galicia and Eastern Prussia and seriously menaced Silesia. But 
behind the Russian advance there was but one main line con- 
necting Petrograd with Warsaw and Warsaw with Lublin, and 
from it but three branches by means of which troops could be 
concentrated on the frontier to the west of the Niemen river, 
i.e. via Kovno to Kénigsberg ; from Bielostok to the river Lyck 
and K6nigsberg; and from Warsaw to Mlawa. On the other 
hand, within the limits of their own territory the Germans 
possessed a perfect network of railway lines. After the first 
repulse of the Russians from Eastern Prussia and the German 
frontier of Poland the German forces closely threatened Warsaw. 
A glance at the map is sufficient to show that on the German 
side of the Polish frontier, which curves out westward from the 
Vistula to Galicia, there is a general railway system maintaining 
a line parallel to the Polish frontier from Thorn to Krakao. 
There are one or two branches from this main line which point 
directly towards Lodz and Warsaw. But within the boundary 
on the Polish side the large province of Kalisz seems to be 
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destitute of railways to the west of the Thorn-Lodz-Krakao line 
of communication. Roads and bridges were destroyed, and such 
temporary lines as may have been laid were torn up by the 
Russians in their first retreat towards Warsaw, and the German 
army found itself competing in the matter of mobility with 
Russia, and, being reduced to movement dependent on their 
marching capacity on their own flat feet, were easily outdistanced 
by the Russians. This is but one general illustration of the 
relation that exists between frontier railways and a frontier 
boundary, and it is only one of many that might be adduced 
from the annals of this present War. 

One other instance of the value of rapid concentration on a 
particular point well served by railways may be especially noted. 
During the month of May 1915 strong German forces were 
withdrawn from the Flanders and French front to assist in 
a massed attack on the Russian front in Galicia to the east of 
Krakao. It was an extraordinary concentration of men and 
guns. There are said to have been 4000 guns in the massed 
artillery. The transport required for the artillery and munitions 
alone must have been enormous. According to Petrograd reports 
about 800 shells per yard of the Russian lines of defence were 
expended before the effort to break through was successful. As 
usual the expenditure in men was relatively as heavy as that 
of ammunition. The result was the successful advance of the 
Germans across the San river and the fali of Przemysl. With 
this advance was combined an attack in great force by the 
Austro-German army in Southern Galicia. Whatever be the 
ultimate consequences of this great strategic effort, the concep- 
tion of it was entirely due to the concentration of railway lines 
in Silesia on to the Galician frontier near Krakao. 

With the admirable use made by the Germans of ‘interior’ 
lines of railway we have nothing to do. It is only in relation 
to the attack or defence of a frontier that 1 am anxious to 
emphasise the absolute necessity of careful attention to the 
military requirements of other frontiers which may more 
immediately concern us in the future. 

The stormy period of a war with Germany and Austria, in 
which Russia is concerned as our valuable Ally, may seem to 
remove us far from the necessity of any present consideration 
of such a subject as the defence of India; but, apart from the 
fact that no examination of frontier positions would be complete 
without it, we must still remember that it is only recently that 
our anxieties respecting the Indian frontier have been allayed, 
and inasmuch as we have at last learned (or ought to have learned) 
the bitter lesson that to preserve peace it is necessary to be 
strong on our frontiers, it may be as well to remind ourselves 
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of our relative positions and of our chronic apathy towards our 
border responsibilities. 

Now I have already pointed out elsewhere that, whatever the 
conditions may be which lead to advance India-wards, we have 
but a comparatively short line of frontier which is really vulner. 
able and which demands our most special attention. This is the 
400-500 miles which represent the weak section of the Russgo- 
Afghan frontier before Quetta. South of Herat, the open way 
from the north narrows to 200 miles, and just beyond Quetta to 
100 or even less. We know that the general military proposition 
is simple enough, and that successive lines of defence can always 
be ensured. The arrangement and disposition of the strong 
defensive works at Quetta lie within the province of our military 
engineers in India. It is not necessary to discuss them, because 
it is not the works but the method of supporting them and 
keeping up the supply of men and material which matters here. 
How do we get troops to Quetta at all? At present we have 
but one line from the Indus at Sukkur to the foot of the 
Baluchistan hills. There the line divides. One branch takes the 
Bolan route to the plateau, and the other follows the Harnai to 
the same end. This duplicate line was the necessary sequel to 
the washing down of a local torrent in the bed of the Bolan 
and the absolute destruction of the line within a few hours. It 
has now been reconstructed on a higher level. The Harnai 
route avoids the water flood, but is subject to mud avalanches 
of quite peculiar force at certain seasons of the year. On the 
whole, perhaps, the Bolan is the safer, but both depend on the 
single line from the Indus, between Sipri at the foot of the hills 
and Sukkur. Even if both were always in full working order 
they could carry no more between them than this single line 
through Jacobabad. We are well aware that the future require- 
ments of even the simplest defensive campaign will run into 
many hundreds of thousands of men, and it is with this know- 
ledge and the enormous transport involved that we have to do 
at present. There is no alternative route to our strongest 
frontier position. From our great military centres in Northern 
India—Rawal Pindi, Lahore, Multan, etc.—we want a con- 
verging system of lines on to the Quetta plateau, and from the 
coast we want more than one single line to carry a perpetual 
stream of reinforcements from Europe which, as things now 
stand, would meet another great stream flowing from the north 
and east with a sure prospect of hopeless congestion at the 
Sukkur junction. 

Alternative lines to the one existing are pointed out by 
Nature—difficult, no doubt, and possibly expensive, but certainly 
not prohibitive on either account—and possessing all the advant- 
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age of passing through the most settled part of our independent 
frontier borderland. One of them connects Quetta with the 
Indian military system by the Zhob valley and the Gomal pass. 
The other connects Quetta with Karachi by Kalat Las-Bela 
and Sonmiani, and is perhaps the more important of the two. 
Both these lines would be absolutely protected by their geographi- 
cal position from anything worse than local or tribal interfer- 
ence, and even that could hardly be serious. With three useful 
lines, supplemented by roads, converging on our Quetta defensive 
system, we should be in a position of security such as would 
ensure very long and very anxious deliberation before it was 
challenged ; unless indeed we let our hard-won armies slip away 
from us and again relapse into a position of military insignifi- 
cance. If we wish to be free from a renewal of nervous 
apprehensions about the one weak link in our whole Imperial 
frontier defensive strength, we must have those lines—and we 
must keep our armies. 

This important subject of the relations between national 
frontiers and supporting railway systems is one which has exer- 
cised the minds of military strategists ever since the development 
of railways became a factor in the mobilisation of armies. 
In England the demand for a perfect system of defensive lines 
has not been insistent, and because it has not been insistent 
too little attention has been paid to the frequent representations 
made on the subject in India. In Europe there is no country 
which can afford to neglect it ; and, as we have seen, the greatest 
attention has been paid to it in Germany, where no expenditure 
has been deemed too great to ensure a perfection of military pre- 
paredness for the ultimate expansion of the German Empire by 
conquest. In India the question resolves itself mainly into one 
of concentration on Quetta, the value of lateral communication 
along the line of the Indus valley having been already recognised 
and its necessities partially met. 

Assuming that the inevitable redistribution of national 
frontiers in Europe at the close of the War will be effected by an 
International Commission on which the interests of all the 
nations concerned will be more or less represented, there can be 
no objection to suggesting certain ruling principles which should 
govern the selection of a boundary, without in any way presuming 
to forecast the actual position of those boundaries. 

The two governing principles in the selection of a boundary 
are its effect as a defensive barrier, and the will of the people 
concerned in the act of separation. 

The first principle is based on geographical, or rather topo- 
graphical, considerations which point to the selection of a line 
that gives the necessary command due to altitude with ample 
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opportunity for the concentration of force to support its active 
defence. None of the developments in military mechanics which 
will assuredly be the outcome of this present War affect this 
condition. The development of trench work and the multiplication 
of machine-guns and heavy artillery ; the extension of aeroplane 
activity, which will include fleets of minor craft supporting aero- 
planes of a capacity as yet unrealised (whilst the gas-bags or 
Zeppelins probably disappear); the planting of acres of wire 
entanglements (which may haply include a submarine variety)— 
none of them can take the place of those barriers which Nature 
herself sets up when she builds a line of mountain ridges or plans 
the folds of a great divide. 

It frequently happens that a band of mountains, difficult, or 
even inconvenient to pass, is in itself a natural line of separation 
between peoples who desire nothing better than to remain apart; 
but it unfortunately also happens too frequently that no such 
natural barrier exists. This is the case over a very large portion 
of Central Europe, where no natural dividing lines are to be 
found, and where long years of intercourse have led to a free 
distribution of people of either nationality across the political 
borders of contiguous countries. It is then that the will of the 
people is a factor to be considered in the selection of a boundary, 
and it may become a most important factor. By the will of the 
people—or of the majority of the people—I imply a co-ordination 
of all such sentiments as are due to race affinity, to religious 
views, or community of language, which together or separately 
govern the expression of will. How is this will to be ascertained? 
Judging from a certain amount of experience in the practical 
study of this question during boundary settlements, I think that 
as a rule there should be very little doubt about this will without 
resorting to any special means for ascertaining its force and 
direction. It is generally expressed in fairly forcible and quite 
unmistakeable language, and where the expression of it is too 
feeble to be insistent it may safely be ignored altogether. A 
small majority is not worth consideration in view of the much 
weightier arguments which are sure to be advanced in either 
purely political or military interests. Minorities are bound to 
suffer in such cases, and there is frequently a means open to 
them for the relief of their injured susceptibilities by the simple 
process of crossing the border. 

We might point to the conditions obtaining in the border- 
lands of Germany and Poland, or amidst the ethnical com- 
plexities of the Balkan States, where any attempt to demarcate 
lines of separation based on the will of the people might prove 
almost as disastrous as the effort to interfere in a domestic row 
between a man and his wife. It is the geographical fact of the 
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distribution of races in the Balkan States not according with 
pational frontiers which leads to the enmity and jealousy with 
which these States regard each other. Each State is anxious to 
annex that part of its neighbour’s territory which contains a 
majority of inhabitants of racial affinity with its own. Con- 
sequently there is little prospect of lasting peace and happiness 
amongst them until some gigantic political broom can sweep 
each race into its own ring fence and design a frontier which 
shall keep it there. Within the present intermixture each 
scattered unit maintains its racial sentiment unimpaired by the 
immediate contiguity of those other races amongst whom it lives 
and moves and has its habitation. 

It is indeed this singular tenacity of national sentiment and 
emotion that leads to the necessity of international barriers all 


over the world. 
T. H. Hotpic#. 
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PUBLIC ECONOMY AND NATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


THE total amount spent upon National Education in this country 
is very considerable—much larger than can be shown on any esti- 
mates. Government grants, the rates, endowments and private 
generosity are all big springs from which flow a continual stream 
of gold. In the past very little public attention has been given to 
the last two sources of financial supply, although it is obvious that 
the public expenditure would be increased materially if the springs 
of private generosity ran dry. Moreover, the War has done much 
to break down loose conceptions of national wealth. Extravagance 
in any form, individual or collective, national or municipal, is an 
injury to the nation. It follows, therefore, that the Committee 
on Public Retrenchment must make a conspectus of the whole 
field of National Education. All who are interested in education 
will watch with profound anxiety for their recommendation, for 
an unwise economy in such a far-reaching concern may prove even 
more disastrous to the nation than an unwise expenditure. 

There are certain obvious economies which must be made. 
Expenditure upon elaborate and costly school-buildings will have 
to be discontinued—at least for the present. The purposes behind 
such expenditure in the past are perhaps more weighty than some 
critics have assumed. The English people required to have their 
imagination stirred as to the national importance of education. 
Germany and America found it advisable to erect magnificent 
buildings for the same reason. Under present circumstances, 
however, nothing but supreme needs can be considered urgent. 
New buildings, whether they are paid for by local authorities or 
by any other body, must be erected as cheaply as is compatible 
with proper regard to hygienics and efficient teaching. It may be 
necessary to put pressure upon the local authorities to increase 
the number of technical schools, but they should be discouraged 
from erecting costly buildings. Technical instruction can be pro- 
vided as rapidly, and quite as effectively, in a modest building 
costing hundreds of pounds as in a stone palace costing tens of 
thousands. In Australia it has been found practicable to give a 
large amount of primary teaching under sheds in the open air, 
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and, making every allowance for variation of climate, much more 
might be done in this direction in England with equally good 
results. The object is to spend all that can be spent upon the 
actual work of instruction. 

In the past there has been some official harrying of voluntary- 
school managers for structural repairs and additions. In many 
cases such repairs and additions were necessary; but in the 
interests of economy such requirements, even if they have been 
made already, might be revised, and any orders be suspended 
during the present distress. Convinced supporters of voluntary 
schools will strain every nerve to improve the standard of educa- 
tion if encouraged to do so. They have resented the constant 
demands in the past for new buildings, new playgrounds, and such- 
like, because they have considered such demands to be very often 
arbitrary and unnecessary. 

There must be many ways in which economy can be effected 
in administration. I am well aware that I am treading upon 
dark and dangerous ground, but I venture to instance one or two 
fields where there appears to be scope for economy. At present 
there exists a dual system of inspecting schools—one system under 
the control of the Board of Education and the other connected 
with various local authorities. These two systems could not be 
consolidated, at least at once, and both may have useful functions ; 
but could not some method be found for preventing the duplication 
of inspecting work and the consequent extravagance in time and 
money? So also the number of minutely detailed reports required 
by the Board of Education, and the equally minute statistics 
framed upon these reports, might be curtailed. The publications 
emanating from the Board of Education are a credit to the country, 
but the collecting of statistics and the issue of unnecessary reports 
are expensive luxuries. 

Another legitimate field for economy would be found in 
separating from education proper projects that have been prompted 
by high social motives but which are only indirectly connected 
with education. Some plans dealing with the feeding of children 
and such-like would necessitate the expenditure of huge sums of 
money if carried into effect. Public feeding, alas, may be neces- 
sary when the dark days of poverty have dawned at the end of the 
War. Then the whole subject can be dealt with more economically 
if it is kept by itself. For the present distress it should be 
separated from education. The treatment of epileptic and feeble- 
minded children, to instance another urgent case, is a matter 
which could be separated. A very large expenditure has been 
made upon these poor little children, which has been of question- 
able value to them and of no value whatever to the nation. No 
humane man would wish to slight the claims of these pitiful dere- 
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licts of humanity. The question is whether an expensive educa. 
tion is justifiable either from the point of view of the children or 
that of the State, and whether the whole subject of degeneration 
is not being shelved by adopting methods that are only palliative 
and are not remedial. This is open to debate. The fact remains 
that the local authorities are likely to find their burthen materially 
increasct at the end of the War, and that in the way of providing 
new buildings, unless the present educational plans in this 
direction are modified. 

Medical inspection of schools represents another case for 
economies in which the principle is right but the administration 
might be made more thrifty. Sir George Newland, the Chief 
Medical Officer of the Board of Education, has just issued his 
annual report. Sir George argues that the service saves life, and 
therefore is more necessary to the nation than ever. He 
estimates that the School Medical Service, under the Local 
Education Authorities, is now handling about 1,900,000 
children per annum, who yield 650,000 defectives, of whom 
375,000 actually receive treatment. These are impressive 
figures, but they do not interfere with the assumption that some 
method might be found for reducing the cost of such necessary 
inspection without damaging its efficiency. Is it a fact that a 
great deal of medical inspection is made for statistical purposes 
alone? Such inspection may have considerable medical value, 
but little or nothing to do with the work of education. 

‘Free education’ has a social value which has been largely 
exaggerated in the past. It should be possible to increase the fees, 
particularly for secondary education. No real hardship need be 
entailed—provided that due provision is made for individual cases 
where practically free education is essential. On the contrary, 
the effects would be beneficial as showing a legitimate channel 
for personal economy on the part of parents regarded as a means 
for helping the State. It is not suggested that secondary educa- 
tion, given in the highest form and in accordance with democratic 
ideals, can be made altogether self-supporting ; but the cost may be 
materially reduced by an increase of fees not necessarily large but 
considerable in the aggregate. A revision of scholarship rules 
would be a fertile field for economy in connexion with fees. It is 
notorious that scholarships intended as prizes for poor scholars 
have become the perquisites of the class who are the best able to 
pay for the education of their sons. 

This argument is not based upon any particular economy. It 
may be shown, although it is unlikely, that no economy is possible 
in any of the fields that have been instanced. Still less is it 
founded upon any condemnation of British education. There are 
many flaws, but the high value of British education has been 
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underestimated rather than overestimated. British education is 
@ much more complicated affair than that of any other nation 
under the sun, and if it is weaker than that of Germany in 
economy, thoroughness, and scientific training it is infinitely 
richer in the sphere of character. British education by wise 
pruning at the present time may become a model for the world 
tocopy. The argument, rather, is that economy is possible, but 
that it should be done with an eye to improvement of education, 
not to saving for other purposes. To every man who takes wide 
and long views, education, at the present time more than at any 
time before, is the one national sphere in which money may be 
spent with the certainty that it will be productive. However 
necessary the War is, however resolutely the cost may be faced, 
the fact remains that 35,000,0001. per week, to quote the Prime 
Minister’s figures, are being expended upon objects destructive of 
national wealth, whether expressed in terms of trade, treasure, or 
human life. Education is making preparation—the best prepara- 
tion—for the task of reconstruction. Moreover, it is the path of 
national safety. Without it this country cannot hope to be pro- 
perly governed under the regimen of democracy, the economic 
resources of the country cannot be utilised as they should be, and 
Englishmen will be unfitted for competition abroad. 

It is recognised generally that one of the many tremendous 
issues raised by tte War is the future of democracy. The War 
is a struggle between autocratic and democratic ideals. It is not 
recognised so generally that, if the Allies prove victorious, this 
country is likely to become more definitely democratic upon the 
lines already laid down in the British Dominions. This will be 
a concomitant of Imperial Federation. There can be no doubt, if 
the nation wearies through the War to success, that the Dominions 
will be admitted into Imperial partnership. Already some of the 
finest young brains in the community have been framing an 
intelligible and intelligent basis of discussion for the draft deed 
of partnership. But, as a matter of fact, development is going on 
in both directions, after the practical methods of the British, who 
always love facts more than theories. The people of Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, and South Africa are showing their willing- 
ness to share in the heavy burthen laid upon this nation. The 
people of this country are proving themselves for fuller participa- 
tion in the tasks of democracy. 

The democratic prospect need not dismay any man who has 
watched with a careful eye political developments in Australia, 
the most democratic country in the world, but it will strengthen 
him in urging the vital necessity for providing the highest forms 
of education for the proper performance of the tasks of democracy. 
No amount of education will minimise one immediate danger that 
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may arise in this country from a spirit similar to that manifested 
in South Wales. If a large body of men can be found ready to 
hazard the very existence of the nation for their sectional interests, 
when work is plentiful and wages high, what are they likely to do 
when the burthen galls their shoulders, as it will gall the shoulders 
of all at the conclusion of the War? But one generation cannot 
last for ever. The hope is in the future, among the boys and girls 
who are now at school. There are some who imagine that it would 
be better for this country to return to the old paths, in which 
the working-man was ‘ not educated above his station.’ But this 
is impossible. The political clock cannot be put back. The flow- 
ing tide of democracy can be stayed no more by an Act of Parlia- 
ment than the ocean was driven back by the word of a king. 
Those who believe whole-heartedly in democracy, and those who 
distrust it while they recognise the unmistakable signs of its 
approach, find themselves in complete accord upon this point, 
They shrink with something approaching horror from any thought 
of entrusting the people with all the complicated machinery of 
Imperial Government unless in some way of preparation they 
strain every nerve to educate the people for their high calling. 
The next decade may be one of emigration from Great Britain. 
This development is confidently expected both in Australia and 
Canada. But no amount of emigration can affect materially the 
outlook in this country. On the other hand, the next decade is 
very likely to emphasise the solidarity of the whole Empire as 
regards the interests and conditions of life. So far this fact has 
been more clearly apprehended in the Dominions than it appears 
to have been in England. The Dominions have been fine places 
for men who were alert and above the average in ability, character, 
knowledge—in short, who were well educated. The prizes for 
such men were relatively more plentiful and more easily obtained 
than was the case in England. But the chance of an inefficient 
man obtaining them, or even of reaching the modern standard of 
comfort, was perhaps less than it was at home. The perennial 
disappointment felt by some emigrants who have not succeeded 
has been attributed only too frequently to failings in Canada or 
Australia when the real explanation was much nearer home. The 
trouble is that Englishmen have not been fitted as well as they 
might have been to grapple with the new conditions of life. Here 
is acase in point. Two years before the War an English mechanic 
arrived in North Queensland bearing a letter of commendation. 
On questioning him it was discovered that the total extent of his 
mechanical knowledge was confined to the manufacture of 
perambulator wheels! He was provided with work as a manual 
labourer in some local gasworks, but all his mechanical experi- 
ence went for nothing because of his ignorance of any technical 
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knowledge outside his own limited industry. This case cuts 
deeper than educational methods. It involves the conduct of 
mechanical industries. Rigid specialisation has invaded every 
sphere of mechanical labour in England, and everywhere it has 
proved a severe handicap to the working-man. The question how 
far this evil could be remedied by a return to a more rational 
system of apprenticeship, or by trade legislation, lies outside the 
scope of this article. But it can be effected largely by the multipli- 
cation of technical schools. A great deal has been done already in 
London and in the provinces in this direction, but very much more 
remains to be done if the coming generation of Englishmen are to 
stand the test of competition with Americans and Germans. 

It is not suggested that technical education is the only reform 
needed. A member of the Belgian Parliament, who has had 
many opportunities of observation both in England and in Europe, 
recently expressed to me his deliberate conviction that German 
specialists in any form of intellectual and mechanical work took 
to their task a far wider and firmer basis of general knowledge than 
did a corresponding class of Englishmen. This opinion was given 
with an obvious dread of offending an Englishman’s amour propre. 
None the less, the speaker honestly considered this to be one main 
reason why the Germans have become such highly efficient 
specialists, and why they occupied, before the War, positions that 
might have been filled by Englishmen to the general advantage 
of the world at large. The reasonableness of: this criticism 
becomes more apparent when the relative knowledge of foreign 
languages by Englishmen and Germans is considered. Conditions 
are changing rapidly. At the end of the War the foreign languages 
which every Englishman ought to know will not be French and 
German so much as Russian, Spanish, and Chinese. It should not 
be impossible to substitute Russian for German without much 
trouble or delay. 

Up to the present the Committee on Public Retrenchment 
quite rightly have shrouded their projects in complete silence, but 
indications have arisen in several quarters as to certain educational 
economies that are contemplated. Two may be instanced as being 
dangerous to the welfare of national education. 

At the end of August the Vice-Chancellors of the Universities 
of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Sheffield wrote an impres- 
sive letter to the joint secretaries of the Committee on Public 
Retrenchment, in which they offered to co-operate with that body 
in promoting a wise retrenchment, while they deplored any 
diminution of the State grants at a time when these Universities 
Were suffering financially through lack of students. It is 
regrettable that the public welfare will not allow the publication 
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‘in any way ’ of the long list of services rendered to the nation by 
the four northern Universities. These services run along the 
whole gamut of scientific investigation, from dyes to high ex. 
plosives. A careful perusal of the list has made me tingle with 
pride not only for the wide scope of the work but for the quiet, 
unostentatious way in which the work has been done. The Vice- 
Chancellors, in the course of the letter, which was made public 
in the daily Press, lay emphasis on 


the service rendered by Manchester University in the scientific develop. 
ment of mechanical and electrical engineering, by researches in chemistry 
and physics, in the study of agricultural entomology, and in the further. 
ance of public hygiene; by the Liverpool University by its School of 
Tropical Medicine, by its School of Architecture and Town Planning, and 
by the encouragement of the study of the Russian, Italian, and Spanish 
languages; by Leeds University in the advancement of the study of 
tinctorial chemistry and dye stuffs, in agricultural science, in the prosecu- 
tion of research in the science of the leather industries (researches which 
have been of vital consequence to the Empire and its Allies by speeding 
up the supply of Army boots or leather equipment), in the development 
of the textile industry, and in the study of the problems of economy in 
fuel consumption and of ventilation; and by Sheffield University in 
engineering, in metallurgy, in mining, and other cognate branches of 
science. At all four Universities the Medical Schools are of great import- 
ance, and, in some parts of their work, of world-wide fame. But apart 
from the contributions to knowledge which the staffs of the four Universities 
have made in the spheres of history, literature, economics, languages, 
philosophy, law, theology, and education, a distinctive part of the labours 
of the Universities which we represent lies in the application of science 
to industry, with economic results of the highest value to the nation and 
to the Empire, not only in times of peace, but also in connection with 
the present War. . . . What the Technical High Schools have done for 
German industry the newer English Universities have been and are doing 
for British trade. Their services have already been great, though on a 
more limited scale than would have been the case if there had been a 
less tardy recognition of the need for science in industry. The value of 
the Universities as arsenals of scientific knowledge is now much more 
generally understood in England than was the case before the outbreak of 
the War. 


This impressive statement does much to show how economy 
may become extreme unwisdom. It would be unwise to deprive 
the nation at the end of the War of such invaluable help ‘in 
enhancing the productiveness of British industry and commerce as 
well as in deepening the sense of public duty among the young 
men and women ’—no small part of all true education. 

The second instance of an economy that may entail regrettable 
consequences is of a totally different character. It is being enter- 
prised only indirectly at Government suggestion. In a certain 
Midland county it is rumoured that there may be a considerable 
reduction in the number of schools in rural districts where the 
population is small and the villages are not far apart. This upon 
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its face is a reasonable method of retrenchment, provided always 
that the rights of children living in sparsely settled districts are 
respected. It would be very wrong, for instance, to close a school 
where there are only ten children unless another school is easily 
accessible to such children. But the small village schools are 
usually Church schools, and this fact involves the religious 
question—a rock upon which so many good educational ships 
have been wrecked. Will it be wise to raise this question 
in individual counties without making preparation for some 
intelligible reform that is likely to settle the whole question 
upon a firm national basis? The nationalisation of primary 
education has not yet received the attention which it certainly will 
receive as soon as the War is over. Many moderate men besides 
myself have looked forward for years past to such nationalisation 
with approval on the ground that it would make for greater 
efficiency, unity, and economy of education. The perennial diffi- 
culty in the way has been that of adjusting the rights of the 
individual and the State in the matter of religious teaching ; but, 
as I have endeavoured to show in this Review,’ the difficulty is 
capable of a democratic solution. The freedom of the individual 
is a democratic principle. It is equally a democratic principle 
that no citizen should use his freedom in such a way as to deprive 
another citizen, or group of citizens, of equal liberty. The func- 
tion of the democratic State is to maintain freedom of choice for 
the individual and to safeguard the interests of the community as 
awhole. If these principles were fearlessly applied in England 
the religious stumbling-block would be removed out of the path 
of reform. 

The importance of the religious element in education has not 
diminished. This War has demonstrated the value of character 
and of Christian ideals from a national point of view. Lord 
Parmoor was expressing the opinion of the majority of his fellow- 
countrymen when he said lately ‘ that recent events emphasise the 
national duty of maintaining effective religious training in schools 
of all grades.’ But if the Archbishop of Canterbury is correct in 
stating, as he did on the same occasion, that there is an imme- 
diate danger of ‘ getting secular schools by a side wind,’ then the 
religious difficulty will enter shortly into a new and more acute 
phase. The religious difficulty should be taken in the stride of 
educational reform, which for present purposes only can be inter- 
preted in terms of finance. 

It has never been easy in the past to make Englishmen as a 
body take a vital interest in National Education. But these are 
days when men are found to be readier to take wider and farther 
visions in national affairs. There is no national affair more vital 

1 Nineteenth Century and After, February 1904, and May ! 13. 
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to the future of the nation than education. The present genera- 
tion cannot possibly complete the task of reconstruction that will 
be necessary everywhere at the end of the War. Speaking 
generally, the future of the Empire is in the hands of those who 
are now at school. So far as wealth and prestige are concerned 
this coming generation will have diminished material at their 
disposal. The full burthen of national indebtedness cannot be 
removed from their shoulders. It is therefore essential that they 
should be well fitted, mentally and morally, to provide for the 
severe struggle they must make in competition with the highly 
trained products of German schools. 


GrorcE H. FropsHam, Bishop. 
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IDEALS OF LIFE AND EDUCATION— 
GERMAN AND ENGLISH 


THE present War is a crisis in the life of the human race. I am 
using the word crisis in its true and literal sense. The War is 
passing judgment on us men and our ideals and standards. Its 
verdict has yet to be given; but we shall do well to prepare our- 
selves for it, and even try to anticipate it. 

Foremost among our ideals are those which dominate our 
schemes of education. What verdict will the War pronounce on 
these? Will it find that they coincide with our ideals of life? 
That they ought to do so, that our schemes of education ought 
to be dominated by our ideals of life will, I think, be generally 
admitted. To those who hold that the function of education is to 
foster growth the truth of the proposition is self-evident. For 
they see that education has to do with the unfolding of life, and 
that as a man is going to live his life when he is his own master 
so he ought to unfold it, or begin to live it, when he is under the 
control of others. They see more than this. They see that to 
live life is to unfold life, the potencies of life being inexhaustible, 
and that education is therefore a lifelong process which ought 
from first to last to be regulated by one paramount ideal. Even 
those who assign a different task to education, who deny that it 
should concern itself with growth, who contend that the sole 
function of the teacher is to instruct and discipline the young, 
will admit that a sudden dislocation of life on the threshold of 
manhood may have serious consequences. They will admit, for 
example, that to keep a youth under strict discipline and rigorous 
supervision till he reaches the age of eighteen or twenty, and 
then to give him complete freedom and leave him to his own 
devices, is to run a grave risk of sending him to the devil. 

As it is with the individual, so it is with a nation. A nation’s 
scheme of education ought to be in keeping with its scheme of 
life. And both schemes ought to be regulated by the same 
dominant ideal. But how seldom does this happen! ‘To-day 
there is one nation and one only which, following the example of 
ancient Sparta, has brought its scheme of life into harmony with 
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its scheme of education. That nation is the German. Educa- 
tion in Germany is what education ought always to be, a life- 
long process. The adult citizen is subjected by the State to 
constant control and supervision, differing only in degree from 
that to which the child is subjected by his teacher. From the 
day of his birth till he arrives at years of discretion he is kept in 
leading-strings. The pressure on him is then relaxed, except 
indeed during his term of service in the army ; but he continues 
to ‘be kept in leading-strings till the day of his death. It is 
because there is no break of gauge in the life of the citizen that 
Germany, as a nation, is in some respects irresistibly strong. 
But nations, like individuals, have the defects of their qualities; 
and even logical consistency and inward harmony can be bought 
at too high a price. It is one thing to bring life as a whole under 
the domination of a single ideal. It is another thing to possess 
an ideal which is worthy to dominate the whole of life. 

The scheme of education on which Germany has based her 
scheme of life does not materially differ from that which prevails 
elsewhere. In all parts of what we call the civilised world a 
certain type of education has long been accepted as orthodox. 
The leading features of this orthodox education are the following : 
On the part of the teacher, coercive discipline and dogmatic 
instruction; on the part of the child, mechanical obedience 
and passive reception of what is taught. These features 
are familiar to all of us. We are inclined to accept them 
as inevitable, as rooted in the nature of things, and to regard 
the scheme of education to which they belong as a dispensation 
of Providence, which is beyond criticism, and which we can but 
take and make the best of. But, except in Germany, we do not 
consciously allow this scheme of education to dominate our adult 
lives. We think of it as suitable for children; and when we 
grow up we put it away—such at least is our intention— 
with other childish things. Insensibly, indeed, it continues to 
influence us. But that we are in revolt against it is proved by 
the fact that, directly our education (in the conventional sense of 
the word) is finished, we free ourselves from the disciplinary con- 
trol which is of its essence and try to order our lives for ourselves 
and on other lines. To some of us this day of liberation comes 
at the age of fourteen, to others at sixteen, to others at eighteen 
or even later. But sooner or later it comes to all of us; and 
then, instead of building on the foundations which education has 
laid, we set to work to reconstruct life on another basis, if not on 
another site. 

It is in this work of reconstruction that nation differs from 
nation. And it is in adhering to the ground-plan and building on 
the foundations which education has provided that Germany 
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stands apart from the rest of the world. So wedded is Germany 
to the conventional type of education that she has not merely 
accepted it as an adequate basis for her scheme of life, but has 
even gone so far as to idealise it, in the sense of making the 
ideal—or despair of an ideal—which is at the heart of it the 
master principle of her national ‘ Kultur.’ This would not have 
been possible if the Germans had not become the most docile 
people on the face of the earth. For if it be true, as it doubtless 
is, that the German ideal of life and education tends to confirm 
and perpetuate the national tradition of ultra-docility, it is equally 
true that it is the outcome of that tradition, that if, for example, 
Germany had won for herself a real instead of a sham political 
constitution, her ideal would have been profoundly modified, if 
not wholly transformed. 

That the Germans are the most obedient of all peoples is 
unquestionable. They do what they are told to do, and do it 
unhesitatingly, ungrudgingly, and punctiliously. But their spirit 
of obedience carries them further than this. They think what 
they are told to think. They believe what they are told to 
believe. They say what they are told to say. They even feel 
what they are told to feel—patriotism, world-ambition, war- 
fever, hatred of England, or whatever it may be. 

How comes it that a people who were once famous for their 
love of freedom have carried obedience to the verge of servility? 
The explanation is historical, not racial. Here, as elsewhere, 
heredity counts for very little, whereas tradition, as determining 
environment, counts for a great deal. The Germans of to-day 
are the victims of a tradition which grew up in the Middle Ages 
and became stereotyped after the Thirty Years’ War. The feudal 
system, which substituted service of a vassal to his lord for service 
of the citizen to the State, and gave every landholder political 
power over his tenants, destroyed their domestic freedom. But 
it did the same in every Western country. Why did Germany 
alone fail to recover what had been lost? That the Germans 
have a capacity for self-government the history of their Free 
Cities abundantly proves. But under the stress of four disruptive 
influences—tribalism, feudalism, a weakened crown (weakened by 
the burden of the Holy Roman Empire), and religious strife, 
culminating in the horror of the Thirty Years’ War—their un- 
happy country broke up into a multitude of independent States, 
and it therefore became impossible for the people to combine 
for the recovery of their political rights. 

Such a movement as the French Revolution, for example, 
could not have taken place in Germany. In France the crown 
had overcome the nobility. In Germany the nobility had over- 
come the crown. In France there was one master, one country, 
one people. In Germany three hundred masters had divided the 
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country and the people among them. In France, where the flood 
of popular indignation had a single wide channel open before it, 
a national movement against tyranny was possible. In Germany 
such a national movement was impossible, for the river which 
flows in 300 channels is not open to the scouring action of any 
descending flood. In France the crown, though its wearer had 
once boasted l’état, c’est moi, was powerless to resist the will 
of an awakened people. In Germany the dismemberment of the 
nation showed that the people had not yet awakened and had no 
collective will. 

When the Thirty Years’ War was over, Germany lay in frag- 
ments. Three hundred principalities, ranging in size from 
30,000 square miles to 30,000 acres, were ruled by three hundred 
princes or princelings, each of whom was an irresponsible auto- 
crat in hisown dominions. And this state of things was accepted 
with scarcely a protesting murmur. The fatal habit of unques- 
tioning obedience, which had been growing on the German people 
ever since the rise of feudalism, had now become the central 
feature of the national character. During the Seven Years’ War 
some of the princes sold their subjects to Frederick the Great, as 
recruits for his army, at so much a head, as if they were sheep 
or cattle. Men who could stand such treatment as that could 
stand anything. 

But the princes were not all of one type. Some were benevo- 
lent despots who patronised art and letters and learning, and 
among whose subjects—autocratically but lightly ruled, detached 
from all that is sordid in politics, and finding in spiritual freedom 
compensation for the political freedom which they had lost— 
great men arose, not warriors or statesmen, but poets, thinkers, 
musicians, scholars, and the like. Others were ambitious rulers, 
with military gifts and aspirations, who found in their serf-like 
subjects the raw material of highly disciplined armies, and, 
having provided themselves with such armies, could not resist 
the temptation to extend their dominions by force of arms. 

Of these two types of ruler, the latter was predestined to 
stamp his will on Germany. For, whether by conquest or by 
the establishment of a hegemony, he could give her what the 
former could not—the political unity and the material strength 
which would enable her to hold her own against her enemies. 
It is idle to speculate on what might have happened if Germany 
had allowed herself to be Weimarised instead of Prussianised. 
In point of fact she has been Prussianised ; and the unity which 
she has attained to has been forced upon her, and is therefore 
artificial, material, military, not spontaneous, not spiritual, not 
genuinely political. 

The Germans have a saying that such and such a country 
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sses an army, but that Germany is an army which possesses 
a country. They have another saying that the army made 
Prussia, and that Prussia has made Germany. They have yet 
another saying that in Germany the army is the nation and the 
nation is the army. These sayings point to a fact of vital im- 
portance—namely, that beyond all other countries Germany is 
military in the fullest sense of the word, military in that its 
slavishly obedient people are pre-eminently amenable to the dis- 
cipline of drill, military in that its ruling classes are all drill- 
sergeants at heart. Other nations may be as warlike in tempera- 
ment ; but in’no other nation has the iron of military discipline 
entered into the inmost soul of the people, in no other nation 
is the organisation of social life essentially military, and in no 
other nation is the King, or Emperor, or whatever his title may 
be, primarily the head of an army, and only secondarily the ruler 
of a people. 

In Germany, then, the army is a great school through which 
the manhood of the nation—the larger part of it, if not the 
whole—has to pass. In that school the features of the con- 
ventional type of education are reproduced and intensified. In 
no other school is the discipline so severe, the instruction so dog- 
matic, the obedience of the pupils so mechanical, the acceptance 
of what is taught so entirely passive. But the army is not the 
only school which the citizen has to attend. In civil life he is 
subjected to a bureaucratic control which is as inquisitorial as it 
is despotic, and which becomes more inquisitorial and more 
despotic from year to year. His adult life is the natural con- 
tinuation of his life as a child and of his life as a soldier. The 
discipline to which he was subjected in the school and in the 
army is indeed relaxed, but is still severe and strict. His goings 
are still ordered for him—ordered to an extent which would not 
be tolerated in any other country. Commands and prohibitions 
still meet him at every turn. The official and the policeman 
take the- place of the teacher in the school and of the officer 
inthe army. But there is no essential change. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Germany for having applied 
to her manhood the coercive discipline and dogmatic pressure 
which in this and other countries are applied only to the young. 
In doing this she has made herself the subject of an experiment, 
the importance of which cannot be overrated. So convinced 
are we that the prevailing system of education is the only one 
which is suitable for children and adolescents, that we have lost 
our power of criticising it, such criticism as we pass on it being 
confined to details and accessories, and leaving its vital principle 
untouched. But when the same system is applied, in principle 
if not in detail, to the manhood of a nation, irrespective of age, 
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we instinctively resume our critical attitude, and it becomes 
possible for us to forecast the consequences of the system and 
to estimate its intrinsic worth. For what the system does to 
the adult it will do, or tend to do, to the child. The unfolding 
of life is, as has been said, a continuous and lifelong process, 
The child is father to the man; and to put away childish things 
in their entirety is to put away human things. It may be con. 
tended that ultra-docility, though a vice in an adult, is a virtue 
in a child. But this isan unproven assertion. The data for the 
solution of the problem are wanting, a radical reform of educa- 
tion having rarely been attempted and never on a really adequate 
scale. But such evidence as we possess goes to show that initia- 
tive, self-reliance, and self-control, qualities which are incom- 
patible with ultra-docility, are virtues in children as well as in 
adults. 

In Germany, as in a well-regulated school of the conventional 
type, the pressure of autocratic authority on life is constant and 
strong. What effect does this pressure produce? There are 
three things which it necessarily does, or tends to do, to all who 
come under its influence : 

(1) To mechanicalise life. 

(2) To externalise life. 

(3) To weaken the will, which is the mainspring of life. 

Let us consider its action under each of these heads. 

(1) It is only by mechanicalising life, by substituting machine- 
like movements for vital processes, that authority, be it incarnate 
in a teacher, a general, a ruier, or a ruling caste, can bring what 
it governs under complete control. When we say, for example, 
that the German army is a perfect machine, we mean that it 
is moved, both as a whole and in all its details, by a single will. 
The aim of authority is to regulate life by means of rules, 
formulae, plans, schemes, commands, prohibitions, and the like, 
so as to suppress freedom which always introduces an incalcul- 
able element into conduct. The effect of this over-regulation of 
life is to deaden sensibility, both moral and mental. By 
sensibility I mean that capacity for evolving senses, or faculties 
of direct perception, in response to the varying stimuli of ex- 
perience, with which each of us is endowed, and by means of 
which he steers his way through life, just as he steers his way 
through the material things that surround him by means of his 
body senses. One objection to undue reliance on rules and plans 
is that they cannot measure the complexity and subtlety of 
Nature. The instinctive, intuitive side of us can alone do this. 
Another, and an even more serious, objection is that reliance 
on rules and plans, by relieving us from the necessity of exer- 
cising our senses, actual or potential, either atrophies these or 
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blights them in the bud. The result is that conformity to an 
artificial standard of efficiency takes the place of conformity to 
the vital truths of Nature. 

Our senses, other than physical, are either intuitive or 

pathetic, or both. Or, again, they are either moral or mental, 
or both. These are to some extent cross-divisions, and, so far as 
they suggest hard and fast boundary lines, they are liable to 
mislead us. They have, however, their uses, and we cannot 
wholly dispense with them. As examples of moral senses I may 
instance conscience, which is the overlord of all the rest; 
imaginative sympathy ; social tact ; the sense of honour ; the sense 
of humour; the sense of justice; the sense of duty; and what 
has been aptly termed ‘the intuition of totality,’ a sense which 
carries us beyond the normal confines of morality into a world 
of its own creation, the world of religious sentiment and faith. 
As examples of mental senses, I may instance imagination ; 
judgment ; the active intelligence which is the counterpart of 
initiative and is therefore to be distinguished from the passive 
intelligence which merely takes in what is explained to it; the 
‘illative sense,’ by means of which we reason, in ignorance, and 
even in defiance, of the rules of logic ; the artistic sense, with all 
its sub-senses ; that range of intuitive faculties which is covered 
by the words ‘common sense’ and ‘mother wit’; and those 
higher intuitive faculties which culminate in genius, 

The pressure which deadens moral sensibility makes for 
callousness in the weaker natures, for brutality in the stronger. 
Hence the savagery of over-disciplined Germany in the field, and 
her criminality at home. These are strong words to use; but 
I do not hesitate to use them. We have heard much of late 
of the savagery of the German soldier, but we hear little of the 
criminality of the German citizen. Yet the latter, besides serv- 
ing to throw light on the former, is the graver and more signifi- 
cant phenomenon. Also, it is vouched for by Germany herself 
in her statistics of crime, whereas the savagery of her soldiers, 
however well-attested, is easily denied. The following figures 
are significant. Crimes of temper—malicious wounding and 
malicious damage to property—are 120 times as numerous in 
Germany as in England. Crimes of shame, as the Germans 
call them, are more than forty times as numerous. In the year 
1912 German boys between the ages of twelve and eighteen com- 
mitted more murders and manslaughters than did all the inhabi- 
tants of this country, more than seven times as many crimes of 
temper, more than four times as many crimes of shame. These 
figures, which make it impossible for us to reject on a priori 
grounds the stories of German atrocities in France, Belgium, 
and elsewhere, need something more than the deadening of 
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moral sensibility to account for them; and other causes will in 
due course be forthcoming. 

The deadening of mental sensibility makes for automatism op 
the lower levels of intelligence, for pedantry on the higher. In 
the German army, where the pressure of authority is at its 
maximum, it seems to be the fixed purpose of the General Staff to 
turn the soldier into ‘an automaton with his mind entirely sub. 
ordinated to the will of his officer.’ The author of The German 
Army from Within says that ‘one important defect in the train- 
ing of the army is that no chance is given to the men to display 
initiative. The German character is at no time quick in this 
direction, and the little that a man may possess when he enters 
the army is studiously squeezed out of him. On no account may 
he act and think for himself. He is simply there to do as he is 
told.’ The reason for this is obvious. The more machine-like 
an army becomes the less room is there for the display of intelli- 
gence and initiative by any of its minor constituent parts. Ifa 
cog were allowed to think and act for itself the whole mass of 
machinery might be thrown out of working order. The pressure 
to which the citizen is subjected in civil life produces, and is 
meant to produce, a similar effect. The difference between bureau- 
cratic and military discipline is one of degree not of kind. Mr. 
W. H. Dawson, who knows Germany intimately, tells us that 
‘control and regulation at every turn are the lot of all Germans, 
at least of all North Germans, from the cradle to the grave, with 
the result that initiative is crippled and men come to regard order 
and instruction as a necessary part of life.’ 

On the higher levels of intelligence the deadening of mental 
sensibility makes pedants of men who are worthy of a better fate. 
Pedantry—undue deference to rules, precedents, and accepted 
conclusions—is the exact anti-pole to mental initiative; and 
wherever it prevails, though learning and research may flourish, 
creative activity wanes. In support of this statement I appeal 
to the history of modern Germany. During the period of Ger- 
many’s spiritual and intellectual greatness—1750 to 1870— 
Prussia, alone almost among the German States, was in the grip 
of the drill-sergeant, military and civil; and while the rest of 
Germany was fruitful of genius, Prussia was consistently barren. 
In the field of literature, history, music, and thought, out of some 
twenty to twenty-five men of European fame only two were 
Prussians, and one of these (Kant) was half a Scotsman, while the 
other (Schopenhauer) was the least Prussian of Prussians and had 
but little honour in his own country. Even the statesmen and 
thinkers who resuscitated Prussia after her downfall in 1806— 
Scharnhorst, Stein, Hardenberg, and Fichte—were all non- 
Prussians. After the war of 1870 Germany as a whole came 
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under Prussian ascendancy; and her creative activities at once 
began to ebb. In no period of equal length since the middle of 
the eighteenth century has she done so little for the edification 
of the human spirit as in the past forty-five years. In music, 
in which she once reigned without a rival, the sceptre has been 
wrested from her by Russia; and the greatest of her living men 
of letters no more belong to the royal line of Goethe and Heine 
than do her greatest thinkers to the royal line of Kant and Hegel. 
The mental energies of the nation have been diverted into 
military, commercial, and industrial channels; and the springs 
of its spiritual activity are running dry. 

(2) The pressure of autocratic authority tends to externalise 
life. The verdict of authority—external, visible, embodied 
authority—takes the place of the verdict of experience, of life, 
of Nature. An officer’s or a teacher’s estimate of worth is 
accepted as final and decisive. An examiner’s certificate deter- 
mines a man’s ‘ station and degree.’ Class lists, orders of merit, 
prizes, medals, titles, grades, and the like interpose themselves 
between the soul and the ultimate realities of existence. Under 
such a regime the sense of intrinsic reality is gradually lost. What 
he is reputed to be is a man’s chief concern, not what he really 
is. Now the intrinsically real has another name—the ideal. It 
is because we feel in our hearts that things are what they are, 
not what they seem to be or are said to be, that we embark on the 
quest of the ideal. And because the ideal, the thing in itself, is 
unattainable, the quest of it keeps us in touch with the infinite, 
and so keeps us always immature, always on the ascending curve 
of life, and therefore truly alive. When external authority takes 
the place of the real and the ideal, life shrinks within finite limits. 
Reality is regarded as measurable and ponderable. Standards of 
value which are outward, finite, and mechanically adjustable, 
take the place of those which are inward, infinite, and self-adjust- 
ing. In other words, autocratic authority idealises itself and 
expects to be idealised by ifs victims. ‘I am sufficient for you,’ 
it says to those who submit to it, ‘do not look beyond me.’ The 
consequences of this compulsory narrowing of one’s spiritual 
horizon are far-reaching. He who lives for a self which can be 
weighed in outward scales, and measured by outward standards, 
lives for a finite self; but to live for a finite self is egoism; and 
egoism is the beginning and end of immorality. When the vision 
of an ideal, the sense of intrinsic reality, dies out of a man’s life— 
when the quest of the ideal, the attempt to realise it in himself, 
by living for it and living up to it, has been abandoned—the 
master principle of life has been lost, the process of growth has 
been arrested, and the counter-process of degeneration has begun. 

In no other country is the externalisation of life, under the 
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pressure of authority, so complete as in Germany. In no other 
country is caste-feeling so intense or so all-controlling. In no 
other country is the cult of the uniform carried to such extra. 
vagant lengths. The German nation, said Bismarck, ‘ is a race 
of non-commissioned officers ; everyone is eager to get the stripes, 
On an average every man in public life has only that degree of 
self-reliance which corresponds to his official hall-mark, to the 
conditions of his official life and to his orders. Exceptions to 
this are praiseworthy but rare.’ So deep is the average German's 
veneration for hall-marks, so much does he care for what he is 
reputed to be, so little does he care for what he really is, that if 
you wish to conciliate him you give him a title higher than that 
which is actually his. ‘ Ifa German wants the waiter,’ says Mr. 
Austin Harrison, ‘he calls out ‘‘ Herr Ober’’ (head waiter), or 
the waiter, feeling himself insulted, refuses to come and rolls hig 
eyes.’ ‘ This curious vanity,’ says the same writer, ‘ is character- 
istic of all classes. If you want to please a German you address 
him as Von when you know he is a plebeian. You call a youth 
an ‘‘assessor ’’ when you are perfectly aware he has not yet passed 
his examinations . . . if you want to get anything out of a Ger- 
man by far the quickest and most practical way is to introduce 
into the conversation such a phrase as ‘‘ My dear Count.’’’ 
These are childish follies of which Germany, though she has 
more than her share, has no monopoly ; but the excessive regard 
for external authority, with its labels and hall-marks, which they 
indicate, has a darker side to it. The distrust of human nature, 
which is at the heart of the German ideal of life, and which has 
generated the cult of the label and the hall-mark, is ever tending 
to reproduce and intensify itself. The more thoroughly a man’s 
life is ordered for him, the less capable does he become of ordering 
it for himself. The standards by which his conduct is regulated— 
the standards of social, moral, and even spiritual worth—pass 
under the control of the central authority, and influence him 
from without instead of from within. If I am to do this thing, 
if I am not to do that thing, the State, which fences me in with 
commands and prohibitions, must have reasons of its own for 
issuing the directions which I have to obey; and those reasons 
must be determined by standards which are in the keeping of the 
State, and which have therefore the validity of might, if not of 
right. And the more the State encroaches on my freedom, the 
more jealously will it guard its moral weights and measures, and, 
since willing obedience is worth more to it than enforced sub- 
mission, the more strenuously will it endeavour to impose those 
standards on my reason and my conscience, and to regulate my 
views of life and my consequent aims and ambitions as well as 
the details of my conduct. Hence it is that in Germany the 
State takes care to control the Church, the Press, the Universi- 
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ties, and the schools, and, through the medium of these moulds 
and organs of opinion, to suggest to the people what they are to 
think, to believe, and to say. And the pity of it is that he whose 
thoughts, beliefs, and words are habitually suggested—not to 
say dictated—to him, comes at last to regard those thoughts, 
beliefs, and words as his own. When this point has been reached, 
when a man honestly believes that what has been virtually forced 
upon him from without has come to him from within, the triumph 
of authority over the inner life of the soul is complete. The pres- 
sure of the drill-sergeant is not brought to bear on the German 
citizen in civil life. But it is possible that the brutal discipline 


‘which makes the German soldier an automaton is less harmful 


(in the deeper sense of the word) than the insidious pressure on 
the civilian which enables the State to take possession of his 
moral and spiritual springs of action. 

(3) In the act of mechanicalising and externalising life, auto- 
cratic authority weakens the will. The truth of this proposition 
is self-evident. The pressure which makes a man an automaton 
necessarily weakens his will. So does the pressure which makes 
aman dependent on others for his ideals and standards. The 
former deprives him of the power of choice at the partings of the 
byways of life. The latter, at the partings of the highways. 
And it stands to reason that the man who is not allowed to exer- 
cise his power of choice will lose his force of will. It stands to 
reason, in other words, that the man who is over-disciplined by 
authority—whether directly or indirectly matters little—will lose 
the power of disciplining himself ; for the restraining and directing 
forces which come from within will naturally cease to operate 
when life is regulated, both as a whole and in all its details, by 
systematic pressure from without. 

I have said that it needs something more than the deadening 
of moral sensibility to account for the abnormal criminality of 
the German people in civil life, to say nothing of their savagery 
in war. We can now see that other causes have been at work— 
namely, the corruption of the first principles of morality which 
follows when the State, or any other external authority, takes 
possession of the head-spring of a man’s inner life, and the loss 
of self-control which follows when the will has been weakened 
by the withdrawal of the power of choice. We can also see that 
all three causes are generated, and necessarily generated, by the 
undue pressure of autocratic authority on life. 

The traditional ideal of education may be set forth in the 
homely words ‘Do what I tell you.’ This ideal of education 
Germany has adopted as her ideal of life. ‘Do what I tell you’ 
is what the German teacher says to the pupil, what the German 
officer says to the soldier, what the German official says to the 
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citizen, what the German State says to the people, what the 
German people would like to say to the rest of the world. When 
addressed to children and adolescents the formula sounds innocent 
enough. We ought to thank Germany for having revealed to us, 
on the one hand, what is behind it—what distrust of human 
nature, what blind confidence in self, what arrogance, what 
intolerance, what want of sympathy and humanity ; and, on the 
other hand, what it tends to do to us—to deaden our sensibility, 
to debase our ideals and standards, to weaken our driving-power, 
to lower our vitality, to make us machines instead of men. We 
ought also to thank Germany for having convinced us that when 
@ ruling caste takes control of a people’s ideals and standards, 
and concentrates all initiative, intelligence, and driving-power in 
its own hands, the deterioration of that people, cut off from the 
central life of Humanity and Nature, is as certain as the wither- 
ing of a branch which has been severed from the parent stem. 
The material issue of this War is still uncertain ; but in revealing 
to the world her ideal of life Germany has already ensured its 
condemnation. It is for us educationists to lay these lessons to 
heart. If the formula ‘Do what I tell you’ can do so much to 
demoralise and devitalise the manhood of a nation, is it likely 
that it will leave the youth of that or any other nation unscathed? 
The tender, pliant sapling has more to lose from the pressure 
that stunts and distorts than has the adult tree, with its solid 
trunk and sturdy limbs. 

So much for the German ideals of education and life. We 
English do not consciously entertain ideals ; but so far as we have 
an ideal of education, it does not materially differ from the German. 
On the other hand, so far as we have an ideal of life, it not 
merely differs from the German ideal, but is directly opposed 
to it. We think that the formula ‘Do what I tell you’ is good 
enough for the nursery and the schoolroom ; but when we leave 
the nursery and the schoolroom we substitute for it the familiar 
motto ‘Live and let live’; and we do not see that the latter 
formula is the direct negation of the former. ‘Live and let 
live’ is a homely and well-worn maxim, but it embodies a pro- 
found philosophy of life. We are not a nation of thinkers. 
Theorising about great matters is not in our line. I mean by 
this that we do not find it easy to work our way, by the conscious 
exercise of thought, to large conceptions of life and destiny, and 
that we have not much inclination to doso. But in our own blind, 
blundering, instinctive, subconscious way we do sometimes, under 
the stress and guidance of practical experience, arrive at truth. 
And when we made ‘ Live and let live’ our motto we arrived at 
a great and vital truth. How did we find our way to it? The 
typical Englishman is, as we all know, a man of independent 
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character. He rebels against dictation, resents interference, and 
claims, almost as a right, to be free to order his own doings. 
How he acquired these characteristics I will not turn aside to 
inquire. That he possesses them and that they reflect his philo- 
sophy of life is, I think, undeniable. Now the man of independent 
character discovers, sooner or later, that if he is to retain his inde- 
pendence he must respect the independence of others. He must 
live and let live. If he will not do this he will have to fight 
perpetually for his own hand, and then there will be social 
chaos. 

It was fitting that the least conscious and most instinctive 
of all peoples should have allowed its instinct to live to deter- 
mine its philosophy of life. In doing so it committed itself to the 
safest of all guides. What our ideal has done and is doing for 
us in the region of world politics we all know. We owe to it our 
great Empire, which would have fallen to pieces long ago if ‘ Do 
what I tell you’ had been our motto. We owe to it that when 
the War broke out our Empire rallied round us almost as if it 
were a single people. We owe to it the sympathy and good-will of 
nearly all the neutral nations. We owe to it what is best and 
most hopeful in our social and political life—the readiness to 
compromise which makes political progress possible, the tolerance 
which sooner or later heals all quarrels and effaces all scars, the 
spirit of comradeship which can on occasion unite all classes and 
parties in bonds of brotherhood, in defiance of the caste feeling 
which is part of our inheritance from feudalism. 

What our ideal might do for us in the region of our inner life 
we have yet to learn. Its emergence as an ideal of life is in 
itself a victory over egoism—a subconscious, instinctive victory 
perhaps, but one which opens up a vista of endless possibilities. 
The trust in Nature which is at the heart of it keeps us in touch 
with the infinite and the ideal; and if it cannot furnish us off- 
hand with the true criterion of reality and the true standard of 
values, it can at least tell us where these are to be found. It is 
the only ideal of life which provides for the diffusion of freedom ; 
and it is only in the atmosphere of freedom that the self-develop- 
ment which is of the essence of life is possible. If we would live, 
in the true sense of the word, we must let live. Otherwise our 
own life will be strangled in the coils of an ever-narrowing self. 
He who wantonly encroaches on freedom imprisons himself 
behind the walls which he has built for others. He who lets 
live widens the scope of his own life by going out of himself—(for 
tolerance is born of sympathy)—into the lives of others. 

We see, then, that in our homely ideal of life there are untold 
possibilities of progress. When shall we be able to realise these? 
Not, I think, until we have begun to bring our ideal of education 
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into line with our ideal of life. It is here that we are weak as 
a nation, especially as compared with Germany. The German 
ideal of education coincides at every point with the German ideal 
of life. Our ideal of education, so far as we can be said to have 
one, is opposed to our ideal of life. As educationists we believe 
in the type of education which Germany has idealised and trans- 
formed into a philosophy of life. We believe in dogmatic direction 
and the discipline of drill. As citizens of a free country, as rulers 
of a great Empire, we believe in the anti-German philosophy of 
“Live and let live.” From the cradle to the grave Germany 
stamps her philosophy of life on every German citizen. This is 
her strength. We are of two minds; and this is our weakness, 
Germany subjects the child to coercive discipline and dogmatic 
pressure ; and when he grows up, though she loosens the reins 
that control him, she continues to treat him as a child. We too 
subject the child to coercive discipline and dogmatic pressure; 
but long before he has grown up we give him freedom and tell 
him to live his own life and work out his own salvation. Are 
we wise? Is not the change which we bring about too violent 
and too abrupt? If we really believe in our ideal of life ought we 
not to train the young to live up to it? Germany, in her effort to 
strangle spontaneous life, has arrayed against herself the strongest 
of all forces, the instinct to live. If that instinct is fighting on 
our side, the reason is that as citizens and as rulers we have 
instinctively respected spontaneous life. But have we done so, 
are we doing so, as teachers? 

I am raising a question which has many side issues and which 
bristles with practical difficulties. I do not wish to dogmatise 
about it, but I do wish to set people thinking. I wish people to 
realise that there is a civil war in this country from which 
Germany is free—a war between two conflicting ideals, the very 
ideals that are meeting and grappling in the great War which is 
shaking the whole world. And I wish them to realise that this 
civil war becomes fiercer and intenser as time goes on. For, 
on the one hand, with the spread of education, our educational 
ideal is constantly striving to encroach on our adult life. And, 
on the other hand, with our growing consciousness of the meaning 
and value of freedom, our ideal of life is trying in its blind, 
instinctive way to dominate the education of the young. What 
part are we educationists going to play in this vital struggle? 
Some of us, I know, have made up our minds to serve under the 
banner of freedom, the banner which 

torn but flying 
Streams, like the thundercloud, against the wind. 


Others hesitate. Others, perhaps a large majority, think that, 
as we have hitherto blundered along pretty successfully, there is 
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no need for a radical change. I think, on the contrary, that 
there is need for a radical change. I think that the catastrophe 
of this terrible War has come upon us in order, for one thing, 
to compel us to reconsider our ways. Many of the weaknesses 
which the War has revealed in us are due to our being of two 
minds about the great issues of life. In particular, the want 
of discipline, which has manifested itself in strikes, slackness at 
work, and over-drinking, is due to the fact that the manhood 
of the nation, which is not disciplined, as in Germany, by a 
despotic and inquisitorial State, does not learn during the periods 
of childhood and adolescence to discipline itself. If the War, 
which is judging us all, will condemn Germany for having 
adopted a false ideal of life, it will condemn us for having tried 
to live under two irreconcileable ideals. 

The time has come for us to reconsider ovr ways. Fas est 
et ab hoste docert. Germany has set us an example of consistency 
and singleness of purpose which we ought to begin to follow. 
To follow—but on English, not on German lines. Let us ask 
ourselves one crucial question. Are we prepared to bring our 
ideal of life into harmony with our ideal of education—the ideal 
of coercive discipline and dogmatic pressure? If we are not, if 
the bare suggestion of this is abhorrent to us, we must resolutely 
face the only alternative to it. We must begin to think seriously 
of bringing our ideal of education into harmony with our ideal 
of life. 

How best to do this, how best to let the rising generation live, 
how best to help it to unfold its hidden life, how best, in educating 
it, to harmonise order with freedom, direction with spontaneity, 
organisation from without with growth from within, is a problem 
which will give us much to think about for many generations. 
Perhaps, if I may make one positive suggestion, we might begin 
by allowing children to let one another live—in other words, by 
giving them a freer social life than they now enjoy. That would 
be the thin end of a great wedge—the wedge of comradeship— 
which might some day cleave this still feudalised world of ours 


asunder. 
EDMOND HOLMES. 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE WAR 


‘In entering on a great war,’ wrote Mr. Lecky, ‘the manage- 
ment and guidance of popular passions and prejudices is one of 
the supreme arts of statesmanship.’ It was of Pitt and the 
Napoleonic wars that he was thinking, but his words are even 
more applicable to-day than they were in 1793. They are more 
applicable because in the meantime there has arisen the new and 
tremendous power of Publicity—the one force, perhaps, that 
may be said to mark out this age from all others—because 
Democracy has come into its own, because armies are no longer 
professional bodies of soldiery but whole nations and whole 
peoples. If ‘the management and guidance of popular passions 
and prejudices’ was a necessity even in the aristocratic England 
that warred down Napoleon, it is ten times more so to-day when 
popular government and the reading habit have furnished the 
masses with a new set of nerves, and when the chemist and the 
manufacture and the working-man at home are as vital to victory 
as the fighters at the Front. The staying power, the self-sacrifice 
and the industry of the civilian population have a military value 
under the conditions of modern war that they never possessed 
before ; and the evocation of these qualities and the shaping of 
public opinion have become more than ever ‘ one of the supreme 
arts of statesmanship.’ 

In this art British statesmanship during the past twelve 
months has shown itself singularly unpractised. ‘ Gentlemen,’ 
I seem to remember the late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain saying some 
twenty years ago, ‘this is not a Government; it is a deaf-and- 
dumb institution.’ I will not say that the present Government 
quite deserves to be so characterised ; but it is certain that our 
Ministers, with one exception, have proved astonishingly inapt in 
either catching and reflecting and interpreting or in appealing to 
the temper of the country. The exception, of course, is Mr. Lloyd 
George. It did not need his recent address to the Trade Union 
Congress, or the even franker manifesto he issued on the 13th of 
September in the form of a preface to a volume of his War 
speeches, to stamp him as the man of all men to lead and inspire 
the British democracy through this its great ordeal. Yet it must 
be with something like a gasp of incredibility that many people 
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regard the position he has won for himself and the uses to which 
he is putting it. Anyone who would have prophesied in the 
early years of this century that before a decade and a half had 
gone by Mr. Lloyd George would be not merely a member of 
the Government and Chancellor of the Exchequer, but the mirror 
of the fighting soul of the nation in a stupendous European war, 
would have been written down a lunatic. No man in my time, 
unless it were Mr. Gladstone at the height of the Home Rule 
crisis of 1886, has ever been more intensely hated than was 
Mr. Lloyd George between 1899 and 1902, the years of the 
Boer War. The overwhelming majority of Welshmen, like the 
overwhelming majority of Englishmen and Scotchmen, believed 
the Boer War to be both just and necessary. Mr. Lloyd George 
did not ; and the fire, the ferocity almost, of his opposition, made 
him a target of national obloquy. Those were certainly pas- 
sionate days. No quarter was asked or given, and I would not 
have valued his life at five minutes’ purchase if he had chanced 
to fall into the hands of a Jingo mob. The nation which has 
since been pretty well ready to canonise him would then have 
stoned him without the slightest compunction. We are a 
people, however, who, while of strong and quick emotions, are 
rarely resentful and admire courage with a whole heart. Mr. 
Lloyd George profited by the political upheavals that within a 
year of its conclusion made the Boer War a dead and all but 
forgotten issue. The public soon came to forget how wrong- 
headed and even mischievous was the part he had played in it, 
and to remember only that he had the supreme political courage 
to stake his career on his conscience. It was the old tale re-told 
once more, the old tale that there is no opinion so outrageous 
and unpopular that democracy will not forgive if only it is held 
with sincerity and advocated without a thought of self. 

Mr. Lloyd George had been nearly ten years in Parliament 
before the Boer War made him a national figure. Up till then 
he was known in the House as a delightful companion, an adroit 
parliamentary strategist, and a clever and sparkling speaker ; 
and that was as far as his reputation stretched. To the mass 
of Englishmen he waza little more than the shadow of a name. 
Among his own countrymen in Wales he was, of course, far 
better known, but even they could hardly have foreseen how 
swiftly he was to rise to the dictatorship of the Principality. 
One really hardly exaggerates in speaking of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
position and influence in Wales as the equivalent of a dictator- 
ship. He has the first of all claims upon his people in being 
as Welsh as O’Connell was Irish—in being more so, indeed, for 
O’Connell never spoke Irish, while Mr. Lloyd George is probably 
even more eloquent and moving in Welsh than in English. He 
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knows the country and its people as McKinley knew the Ameri- 
cans, Palmerston the English, or Gambetta the French. No 
one can touch as he can on the romantic appeal of ancient Welsh 
life. No one is more imbued with the spirit and consciousness 
of a distinctive Welsh nationality, and no one has done more, 
or indeed half so much, to make that spirit of nationality politi- 
cally effective. Even when he talks of Wales on his own hearth- 
rug, in the freedom of private conversation, an irrepressible 
light leaps out of his eyes, the voice takes on a softer inflection 
of tenderness, the language grows more impetuous and glowing, 
one feels the workings of ar authentic inspiration. There is 
more than a little of the poet. the dreamer, and the evangelist 
in Mr. Lloyd George’s temperament. If he had not been s 
politician he would assuredly have been a revivalist. Indeed, he 
often used to devote the methods of the camp-meeting to the 
service of politics, and never more often than when speaking 
from a Welsh platform to a Welsh audience. To many a stolid 
Englishman the Lloyd George who blew off Celtic steam among 
his beloved native hills and the Lloyd George who donned the 
official toga at Westminster seemed wholly different persons. 
They found it difficult to reconcile the extravagance of his rhetoric 
in Wales with the suave and practical sagacity he displayed as 
Cabinet Minister; and, clever as he is, 1 doubt whether he is 
quite clever enough ever to have taken the full measure of English 
stupidity and decorum or to have understood why, before the 
War, he was so frequently at odds with both. 

Though of yeoman stock, Mr. Lloyd George’s father was 
for most of his life a schoolmaster, and only reverted to the soil 
when his health demanded an out-of-door existence. Dying 
while still a young man, he left his widow and two children 
almost wholly unprovided for; and Mr. Lloyd George’s earliest 
recollection is of his home and furniture being sold up. ‘I was 
brought up,’ he told the Trade Union Congress, ‘in a workman’s 
home. There is nothing you could tell me about the anxieties 
and worries of Labour that I did not know for the first twenty 
years of my life.’ An uncle who was the shoemaker and un- 
salaried Baptist preacher in a village in North Wales took charge 
of the family, and it was there, in a district saturated with the 
history and romance of the country, that Lloyd George grew 
up, a quick-witted, high-spirited lad, disciplined by severely 
straitened circumstances, speaking both the Welsh and English 
languages, and an eager listener at the informal parliament of 
neighbours and peasants that forgathered in the cobbler’s work- 
shop, there to discuss theology and politics—they go together 
in Wales—the iniquities of landlordism, and the oppressiveness 
of a social system that seemed to care so little for human life 
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and happiness and so much for property and game. Those 
early years have left-an ineffaceable. mark on Mr. Lloyd George. 
It was then that he imbibed a spirit of passionate and poetic 
patriotism for Wales. It was then that there was implanted in 
him a fiery and abiding sense of compassion for the poor, the 
disinherited, the ‘ under dog,’ the millions who toil and ineffec- 
tively murmur. The iron of poverty entered into his soul, not 
to corrode it with unavailing bitterness, but to sting it to indigna- 
tio and revolt. Hewasabornrebel. He is arebel still. There 
is perhaps no man in the British Isles to whom the smugness 
and conventions, the appalling contrasts and inequalities, the 
buttressed arrangements and plausibilities of life in Great Britain 
—as life was in that other state of existence before the War— 
were more absolutely repugnant. There is assuredly no man 
in whom the religion of humanity is more incarnate. 

That admirable guardian, the shoemaker uncle, set aside the 
scanty savings of a lifetime to prepare his nephew for the law, 
and together they quarried out of old dictionaries and grammars 
and text-books the knowledge that enabled him to pass the neces- 
sary examinations. At sixteen he was duly articled to a firm of 
solicitors ; at twenty-one he had qualified as a solicitor himself ; 
and in a few years he had built up a considerable practice. The 
law, however, never engrossed him. He joined debating 
societies ; he plunged into the movement against the payment of 
tithes ; he stumped the countryside on behalf of land reform and 
temperance ; and when the County Councils came into being he 
roused the peasantry to shake off ‘the old feudal yoke of the 
squirearchy,’ and was himself elected to the Council of Carnarvon- 
shire. A new Wales was born in the stress of that campaign. 
The spirit of Welsh nationality and Welsh democracy awoke once 
more ; the old order of things that permitted Wales to be repre- 
sented in the Imperial Parliament by landlords or commercial 
magnates or imported carpet-baggers, who neither spoke the 
language of the people nor had the wit or knowledge to look 
after their special interests, was clearly breaking up; and it was 
as a fervid champion of Welsh patriotism and the common Welsh 
people, peasants and miners and working-men, that Mr. Lloyd 
George in 1890 was elected to the House of Commons. It would 
be perhaps too much to say that he has made a nation. But it 
is not too much to say that he made that nation for the first time 
politically operative and politically conscious of itself. He mar- 
shalled the Welsh forces in Parliament into a single whole, and 
led them with a vigour and brilliancy not less effective than 
Parnell’s quite different methods. He pressed forward Welsh 
claims and rights as they had never been pressed before, and 
against both the chief English parties in turn ; he withstood even 
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Gladstone for the sake of Wales. Could he have had his way, a 
Welsh party, independent of any English connexion, biassed jy 
favour of the Liberals but by no means annexed to them, would 
have been evolved. As it was he passed over from the tribut, 
of Welsh Nationalism to the broader stream of British Radicalism, 
without, however, parting with one jot of his localised patriotism 
or prestige. On all questions of domestic politics his voice is still 
the voice of the Principality. 

What has enormously added to the completeness of Mr. 
Lloyd George as an embodiment of Wales is that besides being a 
Welshman, a Radical, and as instinctively in revolt against the 
cold formalism of the Anglican creed and the dominance of the 
Established Church as the most dissentient of his Dissenting 
countrymen, he is also a vividly effective orator. His language 
is not always measured ; he hits hard always, bitterly often, reck- 
lessly sometimes ; his quick-moving mind flashes out in pungent, 
unforgettable phrases, few of which are without a sting ; at cover- 
ing an opponent with ridicule, pillorying him with the damning 
epithet, and goading him with pin-pricks of sarcasm and invective, 
he has no equal in British public life—but for the War the House 
of Lords.was doomed from the moment Mr. Lloyd George 
described a ducal breakfast with two footmen bearing his Grace’s 
egg—and on a popular platform where there is passion to be 
stirred, sentiment and broad humour to be appealed to, and a 
large mass of emotionalism to work upon, I count him one of the 
most refreshing, dramatic, and successful speakers I have listened 
to on either side of the Atlantic. He is in natural sympathy with 
the mind and outlook and sentiments of a crowd, and knows by 
instinct just how to take them, what points they will relish 
and what effects will stay in their memories; and to produce 
those effects he will often descend to their intellectual level and 
rant and froth and be as vulgar as C.eon himself. Put him in 
another atmosphere and he is another man. Even in the House 
of Commons, where feeling and rhetoric are voted out of place 
and rather bad form, Mr. Lloyd George does not hesitate at 
times to sweep the chord of the deeper emotions, and I have 
known him hold that somewhat worldly and cynical assembly 
spe!lbound by a powerful and pathetic sketch of social misery. 
Few men are more keenly sensitive to the poverty and wretched- 
ness and gloom in which the masses of the people dwell, and few 
are more apt or more skilled to make the House uncomfortable 
by reminding it of their existence. One of his speeches may 
often, in this aspect, be as salutary and disturbing as one of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s plays. He has the first of all oratorical merits in 
being true to himself. The Celtic touch of idealism and 
imagination, the Celtic lack of shamefacedness in the presence 
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of the emotions that Englishmen seek to smuggle away, a pounc- 
ipg eye for a weak argument and a natural gift for luminous 
and. pointed exposition combine to make him one of the most 
vig and persuasive of orators. He answers Pascal’s test. You 
forget, when sitting beneath him, that you are listening to a 
speech. You remember only that you are listening to a man. 

It took but a little while for Mr. Lloyd George to impress 
himself upon the House of Commons as a skilful tactician and 
a daring, radiant, biting swashbuckler of debate, the only man, 
indeed, on the Liberal side who could stand up to Mr. Chamber- 
lain and return him blow for blow undismayed. He had from 
the first the three indispensable qualifications for political success 
—courage, the incommunicable gift of seizing the occasion and 
attracting notice, and, lastly, an unwearying assiduity. He rose 
in the national legislature just as he rose outside it, by his own 
unaided merit. In many ways I do not know a man, except 
Mr. John Burns, who is more typical of the wholesome revolu- 
tion that even before the War was passing over English life and 
politics and after the War will be ithmeasurably extended—the 
revolution that was gradually throwing open careers to talent and 
causing men to be judged by what they were and did rather than 
by the non-essentials of birth or position or wealth. The long 
distance, so quickly and buoyantly traversed, between an obscure 
solicitorship in Wales and the Chancellorship of the Exchequer 
has been an object-lesson in the realities of democracy from which 
the youth of the nation, even in a future when such careers may 
have ceased to be exceptional, will long continue to draw its 
inspiration. 

But democracy is the ‘note’ of Mr. Lloyd George’s per- 
sonality as well as of his career. He is one of the cheeriest and 
most approachable of men. Merely to catch a glimpse of him as he 
enters a room or walks rapidly through the lobbies, with life and 
vivacity speaking in every movement—a small, well-knit man, 
with grey-white hair brushed back in waves from a broad and 
powerful forehead, features in which strength and sensitiveness, 
good humour and resolution, are blended in an almost poetic 
pallor, large flashing eyes that talk even when the lips move not, 
and an ever-ready smile of extraordinary sweetness—is to know 
him for the hearty, genuine, genial good fellow he is. Frank- 
ness and a captivating camaraderie flame from him. I can 
imagine no man less capable of cultivating the English habit of 
condescension or of working up a ‘ manner,’ or of affecting to be 
bored or overweighted by the responsibilities of office. ‘I like 
being President,’ once said Mr. Roosevelt to me with a snap of 
his emphatic jaws. Mr. Lloyd George is not far behind him in 
revelling in every fighting minute of the day. An exhilarating 
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and infectious unaffectedness drives him merrily into the fray. 
His only pose, perhaps, is to have no pose at all, to be modern 
and emancipated to the finger-tips, to let nothing stand in the 
way of the prompt and efficient discharge of business. Like all 
good fighters there is nothing petty or malicious about him. I 
have often heard him review a debate in the House with an 
almost uncanny detachment, praising opponents with a large and 
generous appreciation it was good to listen to, and estimating the 
efiorts of those on his own side with a wholly impersonal recog- 
nition of their value or their defects. : 

A month or two ago there arose, or there seemed to have 
arisen—it is not always safe in these matters to judge by appear- 
ances—a slight difference of opinion, ‘a conflict of memory,’ I 
think it was called, between Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Haldane. 
The merits of the case were far beyond the divining of anyone 
with my quite unabashed ignorance of what goes on behind the 
scenes of politics. But the juxtaposition of these two men in 
attitudes seemingly of defiance was a spectacle to intrigue any 
friendly onlooker. The Minister of Munitions has imagination, 
but he can never surely have pictured himself as solemnly rebuk- 
ing anyone, least of all Lord Haldane, for inaccuracy. We shall 
hear next of Mr. Winston Churchill denouncing Sir Edward Grey 
for the exaggerated violence of his language, and Lord Winterton 
chiding Mr. Asquith for flippancy. It was the queerest case on 
record of compounding for sins you are not inclined to by damning 
those you have every mind to. Nor could Mr. Lloyd George have 
ever dreamed that the day would deliriously dawn when, with 
swelling dignity and rectitude, he would be found publicly chas- 
tising that pattern of official propriety and circumspection, the 
ex-Lord Chancellor, for ‘the unwisdom’ and indiscretion of 
making ‘ partial and unauthorised disclosures of the decisions of 
highly confidential Committees of the Cabinet.’ Comedy could 
go no further. One hesitated, indeed, to say which of the pro- 
tagonists aroused the more exquisite pleasure among those who 
know them both. Was it the figure of Mr. Lloyd George, whom 
all his friends love, but whom they have never quite thought of 
as a passionate devotee of facts and the conventions, suddenly 
blossoming forth as a champion both of microscopic literalness 
of speech and of impeccable correctness of conduct? Or was it 
the figure of Lord Haldane, the suave, the cautious, the philo- 
sophic, the encyclopedic, the most massive of our statesmen, 
thus abruptly summoned to refute the charges of mis-statement 
and impropriety—the two crimes, precisely, that a Scotchman 
educated in Germany must most abhor? The answer, no doubt, 
was that to get the full perfection of the incident one ought not 
to separate the combatants even in one’s mind. They had to be 
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thought of together. The episode would have lost half its piqu- 
ancy had anybody but Mr. Lloyd George been the assailant, had 
he attacked anybody but Lord Haldane, and had the accusations 
he brought against the ex-Lord Chancellor not been identically 
those that throughout his political career have always been 
brought against himself, but never up till then against his former 
colleague. It was just this topsyturvydom, this absolute inver- 
sion of their normal parts, that gave to the players in that poli- 
tical curtain-raiser, and to the whole situation, the last touch of 
ironical completeness. 

A mixture of Lord Haldane and Mr. Lloyd George would pro- 
duce the ideal statesman. As it is, two men more separated in 
personality, in method, in training, in their instinctive ways of 
looking at things, and still more of doing them, probably never 
sat and worked together in the same Cabinet. They are both 
strong men, Lord Haldane by virtue of his intellect and his 
power of application, Mr. Lloyd George by virtue of the keen- 
ness of his perceptions and sympathies, his emotional intensity, 
and the touch of electioneering genius that enters into pretty 
nearly everything he says and does. They are both ardent 
democrats, Lord Haldane as a matter of principle and reasoned 
preference, Mr. Lloyd George as a matter of sentiment and 
humanity. Otherwise they are as far as the poles apart. Lord 
Haldane spent a year or more in hard thinking before he produced 
the scheme that gave us the Regular Army and the Territorials 
we possessed a year ago. He looked all round the subject, he 
probed, questioned, examined and cross-examined, and sat in 
ruminating silence on the material he had collected. Then he 
laid his plan on the table, an extremely comprehensive, original, 
and cohesive plan, thought out in advance to its minutest detail. 
That, as we all remember, was not the way Mr. Lloyd George 
tackled the problem of National Insurance. It is not the way he 
would tackle anything. He is much better at getting up a 
subject than at getting into it. His mind works in flashes along 
the surface of things. One may doubt whether he ever spent a 
year’s hard thinking on anything in his life. He sees an idea, 
catches at it, appraises its ‘political’ value by instinct, and leaves 
it to others to work it out for him. His own appetite for drudgery 
and minutiae is easily satisfied. It was during Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Chancellorship of the Exchequer that an old Treasury 
official remarked ‘ The trouble with my chief is that he neither 
reads nor writes.’ And it is, no doubt, the case that his big con- 
ceptions are the fruit almost of intuition, while Lord Haldane’s 
are the product of severe intellectual effort and step-by-step 
inquiry. The one is all brain, the other al! instinct and spirit. 

Even after a lifetime in British politics Lord Haldane still 
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appeals to first principles and speaks on no subject that he has 
not compressed into its essentials in his patient, disentangling 
mind. His opinion formed, he expresses it as temperately and 
with as little artifice or theatricality as possible. He tries to’ 
work on men’s reason, and never on their passions. Mr. Lloyd 
George, on the other hand, a man of nimble and acquisitive 
mind but without much general basis of culture, a man of un- 
usual intelligence but not much intellect, relies for his effect upon 
his insight into, and his hold over, the feelings of the average 
run of men whose language he speaks. Captivated by large 
schemes and grandiose ideas, he launches into them with splendid 
dash and energy long before he has clearly grasped their essence 
and consequences or reduced them to the repellent elements of 
cost, machinery, and methods of operation. There is only one 
Lord Haldane. Whatever he is engaged on, and in whatever 
circumstances, he is the same competent, imperturbable, all- 
round man with the steady vision and the clear thoughts. But, 
as I have already hinted, there are almost as many Lloyd Georges 
as there are stages on which he appears. He is the quick-change 
artist of modern British politics. Rooted in little, he assimilates 
something of everything. Lord Haldane is not, and never could 
have been, a popular leader. He lacks almost every qualification 
for the part. He has no eloquence; ideas warm and stir him, 
but not emotions; he lives in an ordered world of exact thinking 
and studious organisation, far from the passions of ordinary 
humanity. If public life had not claimed him his natural bent 
would have taken him to philosophy, the lecture room, and a 
scholarly leisure. Mr. Lloyd George is the antithesis of all this. 
He feels far more intensely than he thinks. His creed is his 
temperament, and destiny might easily have made him a Welsh 
edition of Billy Sunday. One can no more conceive Mr. Lloyd 
George sitting down to read The Pathway to Reality than one can 
imagine Lord Haldane either delivering or enjoying the Lime- 
house speech. The strong meat of vehement harangues is as 
alien to the ex-Lord Chancellor’s disposition as are quiet argu- 
ment and a steady logical progress from premisses to conclusions 
to the disposition of Mr. Lloyd George. The latter is a man for 
whom in his public capacity and in normal times people in general 
feel either a violent affection or a violent dislike. He is one of 
those human beings who make neutrality impossible. But very 
few among the public feel strongly one way or the other about 
Lord Haldane. His personality is so overshadowed by his intel- 
lect as to leave on the popular mind an impression of colourless- 
ness. That is why at a time like this the one slips inevitably into 
the background and the other comes inevitably to the front. 
But when the moment arrives for piecing together the shattered 
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structure of society and rebuilding our national life on a new 
foundation, Lord Haldane’s calm, deep mind will find scope to 
prove once more its value, its unique value, to the State. 

It was, as I have said, the Boer War that first brought Mr. 
Lloyd George into national prominence. After that fortune played 
freely into his hands. The Education Bill of 1902 bitterly 
offended him both as a Welshman and a Nonconformist, and after 
a campaign of astonishing vigour that thrilled his countrymen 
with something of the fervour of a religious revival, he organised 
the whole of Dissenting Wales into a passive revolt against its 
provisions. Even dukes and ground-landlords later on hardly 
came in for stronger language than that which he showered upon 
the Act, its authors, and the Established Church. The agitation 
left him the unquestioned leader of the Welsh people and the 
Welsh party, and, as such, a power not to be ignored in the ranks 
of British Liberalism. When Mr. Chamberlain in 1903 launched 
his programme of Protection, Mr. Lloyd George found another 
opportunity to hand. He gathered together all his powers of 
raillery and denunciation and all his sympathies with the ‘ sub- 
merged tenth’ to combat the new doctrines in and out of the 
House ; and if was due to him more than to anyone that at the 
election of 1906 Wales returned to Parliament not a single 
member who was not a Liberal and a Free Trader. No party- 
leader could possibly overlook his claims to office, but of all the 
offices the last to which the average Englishman expected to find 
Mr. Lloyd George appointed was the Presidency of the Board of 
Trade. The thought of this impetuous Welshman, this fiery 
swordsman of debate, being entrusted with the care of British 
industry and commerce, made many men gasp with apprehension, 
and many more with astonishment. But before twenty months 
had gone by there was nobody in Great Britain, to whatever 
party he belonged, who did not recognise in the appointment one 
of the happiest and most successful that any Government had 
ever made. Mr. Lloyd George poured a new vitality into his 
office, and raised it to the front rank of public beneficence. Men 
came to think and speak of him as ‘the business man’ of the 
Cabinet. He passed many daring measures amid universal 
applause. He disentangled problems that his predecessors had 
found insoluble. Above all he greatly advanced his personal 
authority and prestige by averting the prospect—more than that, 
the certainty—of a terrible railway strike. His happy knack of 
radiating good humour and sympathy, his open-mindedness and 
almost instantaneous perception of what is essential as well as 
of what is possible, the reflex action of his candid and winning 
personality upon the men with whom he is dealing, made him, 
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and still make him, an ideal man to compose a dispute and pilot 
a contentious measure through Parliament. 

From the Presidency of the Board of Trade he passed to the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer. His very first Budget grappled 
resolutely and comprehensively with the whole problem of British 
finance. It taxed the rich man more severely than he had ever 
been taxed before ; it increased with no sparing hand the duties 
on spirits and tobacco ; it exacted from the saloon-keeper and the 
brewer and distiller a license-duty that at last secured to the 
State something approaching a fair equivalent for the monopoly 
it has granted to the sellers of drink; more important still, it 
differentiated for purposes of national taxation between various 
kinds of property ; it laid down the principle that the owner of 
land was not in the same fiscal position as the owner of other 
commodities, and that he might fairly be required to surrender 
to the State a part at any rate‘of the ‘ unearned increment’ he 
enjoyed from the appreciation of his property, not through any 
efforts of his own but by the growth of the community. This 
was the Budget which the House of Lords rejected, and by re- 
jecting precipitated the Constitutional upheaval which had only 
begun to subside when the War broke out. Both as ‘a man of 
the people’ and as the author of the Budget Mr. Lloyd George 
flung himself with unbridled vehemence and effect into the cam- 
paign against the Lords, some of the speeches he delivered being 
among the most vitriolic and vituperative ever known in English 
politics. His Budget reached the Statute Book at last; the 
attack on the Lords which he animated and led from the first 
likewise succeeded ; and early in 1913 he celebrated his fiftieth 
birthday, characteristically enough, by a rousing speech in 
defence of the Insurance Act. He had some right to be jubilant; 
he had fought and won the toughest Parliamentary battle of 
modern times. The Insurance Act was probably the most daring 
and complicated scheme of national betterment ever proposed 
and carried in a single Parliament. Its passage was in many, 
but not in all, ways an extraordinary personal triumph for Mr. 
Lloyd George. The Bill was his conception, and on his shoulders 
fell most of the burden of explaining and defending it. It was 
he who, all but single-handed, carried on the innumerable and 
well-nigh interminable negotiations with the various interests 
affected ; and though he must bear the blame for having intro- 
duced the measure without sufficient preparation, he is also 
entitled to the credit of having stuck to it in the face of great 
initial unpopularity, some severe electoral defeats, and an mn- 
ceasing and none too scrupulous opposition. Men soon fojgot 
the crudities and insufficiencies of the Act itself. But the ‘ie 
membered that the central idea of it was Mr. Lloyd George’s own, 
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and that he persisted in it with a courage and ability that have 
perhaps never been surpassed in Parliamentary annals. 

During the Home Rule controversies of 1913 and the first 
half of last year Mr. Lloyd George played behind the scenes the 
part of moderator and conciliator. Much of the prejudice he 
had excited by flamboyant harangues against rich men and lords 
and game-preservers, and by the unhappy heedlessness that in- 
volved him in the Marconi affair, had died away when the 
national thoughts were absorbed by the incidents of the Irish 
struggle. But there were still many who regarded him as an 
agitator only half-reclaimed ; who found him unstable, restless, 
flighty, and in an office beyond his deserts ; who were irked by his 
manifold lapses of taste; who distrusted his sense of political 
proportion, and who thought him lacking in that Imperial con- 
sciousness which a Chancellor of the Exchequer should have and 
a Prime Minister must have. But no one would repeat such 
criticisms to-day. The War has revealed a Lloyd George to 
whom every man and woman in these islands feels unreservedly 
grateful. I am not thinking of his financial statesmanship 
merely. It is a subject I am quite incompetent to discuss. But 
anyone could see that he rose to the crisis in his best manner— 
alert, clear-headed, unprejudiced, consulting freely and indefatig- 
ably with everybody who could claim to represent any con- 
siderable section of British commerce and finance, and acting 
with all his usual boldness and somewhat more than his usual 
circumspection. If London emerges from this War with its 
position as the centre of the world’s finance still moderately 
intact, it will be to Mr. Lloyd George more than to anyone 
else that the credit of that achievement is due. But it is less 
for what he has done than for the spirit he has shown in doing 
it that the country is now ranged behind him as one man. He 
has shown the warrior’s soul. He has known how to address an 
old and haughty nation proud in arms. More than any of our 
public men he seems to have realised the full magnitude of the 
struggle and of the issues dependent from it, and the hideous loss 
of national strength which too much secrecy and too little plain- 
dealing have brought upon us. I sometimes wonder how any 
Englishman can have the face to talk of Germany’s misreading 
of the British character, when he finds the authorities in and 
around Whitehall in a state of ignorance apparently as great 
and far less excusable. One of the most painful disclosures of 
the War has been the psychological gap it has revealed between 
the Cabinet and the nation, between our democracy and its 
rulers. Mr. Lloyd George alone, or almost alone, has displayed 
a real and consistent insight into the temper and emotions of 
our people. The courage to tell the truth, whether for the pur- 
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pose of stimulus or of reproof, is one of which he possesses to-day, 
at least among Ministers, a virtual monopoly. He has made hi 
errors and his failures, but they have all been on the right sid 
They have all proceeded from too much audacity rather than te 
little, from a confidence, which his colleagues did not share 
were able to thwart, in the heroic potentialities of the British 
people, and from a passionate desire to evoke a spirit of selfs 
sacrifice and determination deserving of victory. Except where 
he has been called in to undo other men’s muddles or has been) 
overruled in the Cabinet, there has been from the first momer 
of the War no trace of either mental or moral flabbiness in hir : 
He took very early in the struggle a just estimate of the pow 
and spirit that Germany would fling into it. He has lent yg 0 
countenance to the insensate prattle about a short war or ane 
war or of victory being possible on any terms except a compli 
transformation in our way of life and our habits of mind. ‘ 
clear a path of light through the folly and fog of our present Censors) 
ship and make the War visible, tangible, and intelligible to every: 
person in this kingdom, and to summon all classes to the united” 
effort of self-forgetfulness that can alone insure our ultimate” 
triumph—these are the objects for which he has toiled unflinch- 7 
ingly. No cause has appealed to him like this; none has raised © 
him to such a height of exaltation or fused his powers of imagina- 7 
tion and practicality into a firmer whole. In spite of some mis- | 
takes and of the intrigues and complainings of false friends,” 
Mr. Lloyd George is to-day incomparably the most potent pert a 
sonality in the country. The moral leadership of the democracy | 
has passed into his hands. a 
I am reminded by a letter in the Spectator of the 4th of 4 
September of a passage in which Walter Bagehot extolled the 
capacity of the British people to place at the head of affairs, in | 
an emergency, and without doing violence to the Constitution, ~ 
the man best fitted to pilot the nation through a storm. This | 
inherent power was used at the time of the Crimean War to | 
abolish the Aberdeen Cabinet and instal Lord Palmerston. The 
formation of the Coalition Government last May was proof, or 7 
partial proof, that it still exists. One cannot dismiss from one’s ~ 
mind that it is neither improbable nor undesirable that it should ~ 
be employed again. ’ 
SypnEy Brooks. 
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